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M R. ILBERT’S proposed Amendment of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code has led to the discovery of not a few 
anomalies in our Indian body politic, and also to a certain amount 
of plain speaking about them which has been acceptable to such 
of us as are not inclined to think conventionality an embodiment 
aud essence of all the virtues. 

Even the debate in the usually starched and staid Viceregal 
Council on the introduction of this ill-judged measure was a 
real one. % jy 

Incidentally, upon one of the anomalies, one of the dark 
corners of the house we Anglo-Indians have to live in, some 
unaccustomed light has been thrown by this debate, and the 
criticisms it has called forth. We refer to the habit of perjury 
which, in this country, vitiates, and so often renders of no effect 
all our learnedly devised legal machinery for the administration 
of justice, the protection.of the weak, and the punishment of evil- 
doers, Everybody in India (with the exception of the Viceroy, 
perhaps) knows of its existence. Every Englishman in India is 
ready to deplore and to denounce it—in the abstract. But just 
because everybody knows, and is more or less concerned about, it 
from a moral point of view, it is assumed that it is nobody’s business 
to try and do away with the iniquity—not even the business of 
the missionaries, who are, as a rule, socommendably ready to con- 
cern themselves with iniquities, and never seem to tire of anathe- 
mising the opium trade,. or the excise laws, or the toleration by 
Government of religious opinions not based on Christianity. It 
is, in short, an anomaly that has been allowed to arrogate to itself 
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privileges and exemptions that are in direct opposition to the 
existing criminal law, that must always, we may venture to say, 
be opposed to any possible criminal law even of Mr, Ilbert’s draft- 
ing, an anomaly really dangerous to the commonwealth, and mis- 
chievous exceedingly in scope and practice. Incidentally, as we 
have said, the debate in the Viceregal Council brought prominently 
to notice the existence and the power for mischief of this anomaly, 
and showed it to be worthy of more attention than has been 
hitherto bestowed upon it by the public, and surely entitled to 
some consideration at the hands of a Government with pronounced 
hankerings after ideal justice and righteousness, 

Sir Steuart*Bayley, a man who, by dint of some power of sym- 
pathy and an official experience extending over many years, has 
become well acquainted with the circumstances and habits of the 
people of Bengal and Behar, referred to “‘ the real danger ” Europe- 
ans living in the mofussil are exposed to, because of false cases 
trumped up against them, Mr. Thomas, another official of long 
standing in the Civil Service, a man who, being a diligent sports- 
man as well as a painstaking Judge, has had exceptional’ oppor- 
tunities of getting at real conditions of life in the Madras Presidency, 
gave it as his opinion that “false complaints are every-day 
circumstances of mofussil life.’ Mr. Robert Miller, a Calcutta 
merchant, with a large knowledge of business in India, and many 
friends amongst natives with whom he has been associated in 
business-matters, said, with reference to the contention that the 
Ilbert Bill is only a trifle: —“ It is not a trifle, for one of the most 
common crimes, I will not say one of the ingrained customs, of 
this country is the fabrication of false evidence in the courts of 
Law.” And, again, further on in his speech: “ False evidence 
is cheap.” Mr, Evans referred to notable instances of perjury 
coming within his own cognizance as a practising Barrister in 
India, and also to the well known Meares and Stevens cases, 
Here is an extract from his speech as reported in the newspapers :— 

“In this country criminal trials almost entirely depend upon oral 
evidence in nine cases out of ten, and, depending upon oral evi- 
dence, we have to consider what are the conditions of oral evidence 
in India. I will not read passages, for I do not wish to give 
unnecessary offence. I will not read those passages to the Council 
which are to be found in every digest of Privy Council cases as to 
the lamentable state of things in regard to oral evidence in the mofus- 
sil in India. We all know it; we all regret it.” 

In the Viceroy’s Council, indeed, even amongst the supporters of 
the Ilbert Bill, there was no attempt made to repudiate the charge 
of wholesale, persistent perjury, brought against the natives of India. 
All their arguments were based ona ground either of sentimentality, 
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or supposed convenience. Even Dr. Hunter fought shy of what we 
may perhaps be allowed to call the perjury side of the argument, 
although the worthy Doctor, in a book entitled “Our Indian Mus- 
sulmans” which was published not many years ago, wrote thus :— 
«The Bengalee, whether rich or poor, wreaks his malice on a 
rival, and seeks his revenge against an enemy not by inconsiderate 
violence, but by due course of law. He uses the courts for the same 
purpose for which an Englishman employs a horse-whip, or a 
Californian his bowie knife. A criminal prosecution is the correct 
form for inflicting personal chastisement, and a general suspen- 
sion in India of what corresponds to the Habeas Corpus Act 
would place every man at the mercy of his enemies. The Police 
returns in India disclose an overwhelming proportion of false 
complaints to true ones, and the Bengali has reduced the rather 
perilous business of making out a primd@ facie case to an exact 
science. A formal interference with the right of Habeas Corpus 
would give the signal for a paroxysm of perjury. The imnocent 
would live in constant fear of being thrown into prison, and kept 
there on false charges of treason, the revengeful and malicious, 
would enjoy a perpetual triumph.” 

By the way, there used to bea story current in Anglo-Indian 
soeiety some forty years ago of a gentleman, a rabbit fancier, who one 
day asked the man in charge of his rabbits, what had become of a 
handsome black buck for which he felt a particular regard. 
The man pointed to a wretehed looking white doe in the hutch 
usually occupied by the black buck and swore by all the Gods 
and Ganges waters that the sun’s effulgence had translated his 
master’s favourite from black to white, and effected a change of 
sex into the bargain. The full glare and glory of a viceregal 
sun seems to have had a similar effect upon Mr. Quinton, and 
converted what was black with him at Allahabad into white in 
Calcutta. But this is a digression. 

Lord Macaulay, although the period of his stay in India was 
comparatively short, yet felt himself obliged to use very strong 
language about the prevalence and superfluity of perjury in India— 
in Bengal especially. From time to time other men, some of 
whom have lived in India in an official capacity, some as interlopers, 
men anxious to promote good-will and good-feeling between natives 
and Europeans, have lamented this unfortunate national habit, 
and the quiet acquiescence of the educated classes in it. 
We need not repeat what they have said. It would be work 
of supererogation, the more’s the pity. I1tis asad, stern, fact 
that perjury is rampantin India. As Mr. Evans said in his 
speech in the Viceregal Council Chamber, “ we all know it.” 
Some of us, whose lot in life it has been to dwell in the mofussil, 
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amongst the people, speaking their language and hearing always 
about their joys and troubles, know, too, know, only too well, what 
a curse, what a fruitful mother of wrongs, oppressions and disgra- 
ces to humanity, the prevalence of perjury in India is. Never- 
theless, all of us, in greater or less degree aid and abet the 
iniquity, for we do nothing, and try to do nothing, to stamp it out 
from our midst. Magistrates and Judges shrug their shoulders 
when they are asked why they do not try; make a mountain of 
thelegal difficulties in the way of convictions for perjury ; say, 
probably in so many words, that if they allowed a criminal prose- 
cution to follow all cases of manifest perjury coming under their 
official ken, the courts would be swamped witb trials for perjury, 
that there would ensue a most inconvenient, impossible to be seri- 
ously thought of, deadlock in the administration of justice—chaos 
come again ; and, in short, they aver that they are helploss in the 
matter. Non-officials shrug their shoulders, too, and content 
themselves with doing what they can to safeguard them- 
selves, deeming it mere waste ofenergy tokick against official 
pricks in India, knowing probably of their iuterloper experience 
that it is usually often dangerous to kick. 

In the early days of British rule in India, different opinions 
prevailed. There was not this slothful tendency to collusion and 
the condonation of crime. Perjury was held to be an offence 


against the law, a crime dangerous to society, and, therefore, to be 
prevented and punished. In Mr. Seton-Karr’s Selections from 
old Caleutta Gazettes, we find Sir William Jones im his charge to 
the Grand Jury at Calcutta in 1787, referring to the untrustworthi- 
ness of the evidence given by natives of the lower orders, and 
urging upon all and sundry concerned that perjury ought to be 
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most severely punished, “as an example to others. He also 
commented on the prevalence of the crime, as evidenced in the 
frequency of committals for perjury by Subordinate Courts, and 
he urged all Magistrates and Judges to exert themselves actively 
in the repression and punishment of a wickedness so foul, and fraught 
with such perils to the cause of law and good order. Again, the 
next year, in his charge to the Grand Jury at the half-yearly ses- 
sions, at which four persons stood committed for perjury, or subor- 
nation of perjury, he said, that “if the laws were to be thus openly 
disregarded all hope of administering justice must be abandoned, 
and the public must abandon all hope of security to their persons 
and property: to this there can be no other check, but just and 
exemplary punishment. ” 

Sir William Jones, indeed, was so convinced of the evil effect 
and the danger attending a proneness to perjury in a people, that 
he was willing even to strain the law with a view to stamping out 
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the mischief. At least he hunted up an old, obsolete statute of 
Queen Elizabeth’s whieh enacts as a punishment proper for a 

rjurer the infliction upon him of an indelible mark, “to the 
utter loss of his credit and reputation.”’ It is therefore my wish, 
said the learned Judge, after citing this bit of rusty law, “It 
is therefore my wish that the indictments should be grounded on 
this statute, for though the proof should fall short of conviction 
within the terms of it, the punishment by the common law may 
still be awarded. ” 

Nor was perjury regarded as a venial offence on the other side 
of India, in the early days of English rule. Here is an extract 
from a later volume of Mr. Seton-Karr’s Selections under date 
the 16th December 1802 :—* Ramsoonder Sircar, for perjury be- 
fore the Court of Commissioners for the recovery of small debts, to 
be transported for seven years,” Again, here is a clipping taken 


from the Bombay Courier of the 27th April 1805 :— 


“ Proceedings of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 


“The Jury in the case of Jacob Petruse, Armenian, having 
returned a verdict, finding the prisoner guilty of wilful and corrupt 
slag S'S et 

“The Hon’ble the Recorder, in his judgment said, that the crime 
of wilful and corrupt perjury had been made out in the clearest 
and most convincing manner, and the Court was bound to pro- 
nounce an exemplary sentence on the prisoner. That sentence 
was, that he stand in the pillory four times within the ensuing 
week, and one hour each time, and be transported to Pulo Penang 
for seven years; that he be put into the pillory once before the 
Armenian Chureh, during the time of divine service, once in the 
most conspicuous part of the bazar, once at Mazagon, and once at 
Mahim ; and each time to have a label on his breast and back on 
which is to be written :—An infamous false swearer ; he perjured 
himself to cheat the poor of his own religion and nation. He is 
transported for seven years, to work as a slaveat Puio Penang. 
Such is the punishment of perjury.” 

Other instances might be adduced; but a multiplication of 
them might prove wearisome. We have brought forward a suffi- 
cient number to show that, in the olden time, Indian officials were 
bidden and encouraged to look upon perjury as a crime, aud that 
the superior courts helped their endeavours to stamp it out. Now- 
a-days, the lower courts, judged by the evidence of their own re- 
cords, do not regard perjury as a crime, make no attempts to check 
its paramount authority in all legal processes, do, indeed, because 
of their apathy, aid and abet those malversations of justice which 
the employers of perjured evidence desire. The superior courts for 
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pag part, look on unconcernedly, and are as supine as they welk 
can be. 

Englishmen pride themselves on the improvements. effected in 
the administration of law and justice since the early days of 
England’s rule in India~on the introduction of a reign of law, 
it might well be said. They have reason. But as to this matter 
of perjury, (naturally and necessarily one of the main hinges, 
or pivots, upon which the administration of the law turns ) is our 
latter day, 19th century system of laissez faire better than the 
old 18th century system of repression and prevention? Are our 
new lamps better than their old ones? We think not. As to 
this matter of perjary and its punishment, we should like to see 
a return to the old order of control. It is notorious that more 
than half the criminal cases brought before the courts in this 
country, are either false cases from beginning to end, manufactured 
out of no fact, out of nothing beyond depraved imagination, greed, 
and ill-will. Or they are very trivial cases, enlarged and fraudulent- 
ly improved upon by the same agency. In civil suits, although 
there are not usually so many opportunities for the profitable 
employment of suborned witnesses as there are in criminal cases, 
et there are too many opportunities, and the perjury market is not 
depressed therefore. Probably more than half the convicts now 
working out their sentences in Indian jails are not guilty of the 
crimes for which they are being punished. There are some 
cynically inclined people in India who are prepared to admit 
this frankly enough, but then they seek to excuse the injustice 
on the plea that, if these convicts are not actually guilty of the 
crimes for which they are suffering punishment, they bave surely 
been guilty at some period of their existence of similar crimes 
of which they do not happen to have been formally accused, and, 
therefore, they richly deserve their imprisonment. Too many 
people who ought to know better are not ashamed to argue 
thus. But is theirs a worthy argument, a tolerable one even ? 
Would the Englishmen who make use of it in India care to 
maintain it before their countrymen in England? The eye sees 
only what it brings the power to see, Mr. Carlyle says. If they 
could be brought to see, to realize, the greatness of the injustice, 
the tale of the misery, a sentence of imprisonment so often en- 
tails, not only on the man imprisoned, but_also on his helpless 
family, we do not think they would talk so glibly and unfeelingly 
about the uses and results of perjury, even when talking to Anglo- 
Indians. It should be remembered in this connexion that, over 
and above filling our jails with innocent people, itis the prevalence 
of perjury that goes far towards making our Indian police force 
the terror and scourge it is to peaceable, law-abiding village folk, 
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and for the matter of that town folk, too, all over the country. The 
rich man who has a grudge against his poor neighbour, and desires to 
ruin him, has ouly to bribe the police, and the police will forthwith 
get up a falae case, and by means of suborned witnesses manage 
probably to secure a conviction against the victim—of theft, or 
grievous hurt, what not that may be desired—murder even, if 
bribe-money is forthcoming in sufficient quantities. When the 
police are in the perjury market, it soon gets glutted, and a man’s 
evidence goes for an old song, goes just with a hope of securing 
the good-will of the Darogajee and very often without money- 
payment of any sort. Or, if money is in demand, four annas 
will go a long way. Were it not for practically unlimited 
supplies of perjury, the Mofussil police would have not a tithe 
of the power they wield now, and use so arbitrarily and cruelly, 
so much to the disadvantage of the people for whose protection 
they are ideally supposed to exist. 

We have referred to the notion that Magistrates dare not 
sanction prosecutions for perjury, lest the Courts all over the coun- 
try should-be swamped and overwhelmed with an avalanche of 
perjury cases, and the machinery available for the administration 
of justice be brought to a standstill. We are not inclined to 
attach much weight to this contention If Magistrates and 
Judges could make up their minds to administer the law of the 
land with regard to perjury as the law enjoins, and as they must 
know it is their bounden duty to administer it, some difficulties 
and inconveniences, a seemingly overwhelming press of buisness 
would, it is likely enough, have to be encountered at first, But, 
this once tided over, the courts would have far less work to do, 
and far less dirty work than they have now. And even if some con- 
gestion of buisness did occur in the beginning of the new dis- 
pensation, it could not last long. If manifest perjurers and the 
traffickers in perjured evidence were made clearly to understand, 
by dint of unsparing examples and prompt punishments, that 
the giving of false evidence, or the procuration of other people 
to give false evidence, is an offence against the law which the 
administrators of that law are determined to punish, a check 
would very soon be put upon the habit of wholesale perjury 
which disgraces our courts now. The risk the perjurer would 
have to run then, would be real and appreciable, and if not 
actually deterred from the exercise of his talent by fear of 
punishment, the man of oaths would at least demand payment in 
proportion to the hazard of his undertaking. His selling price would 
so rise in the market, that the said market would be closed to all but 
wealthy patrons, and they again would be afraid to indulge 
largely in a luxurytikely enough to land them in prison, As 
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things go now, the man who perjures himself runs no appreciable 
risk at ail, and is content with a fee of four annas, or even less 
than that. A habit of perjury does not militate against his caste, 
and he is not thought any the worse of amongst his fellows be- 
cause of it, Nor is his employer worse thought of amongst the 
men who are his equals and associates. 

It would be well for men of light and leading in the native com. 
munity to devote some attention. to this habit of perjury, and to 
strive for reform, for a rooting out from their midst of the loath- 
some, cankered sore that has eaten into the very heart of their 
social life, preventing and hindering moral growth, and making 
that life unlovely, and of ill repute, Local Self-Government is 
a very good thing in its way; but ability for Local Self-Govern. 
ment is a better Such ability seems to us quite incompatible 
with a toleration of wholesale perjury. Until, at any rate, the 
leading men, and the well educated natives of this country, cease 
to régard perjury as a very venial sin, ifa sin at all; until they 
heartily denounce it, and give proof of their sincerity by making 
vigorous fight against it, we do not think that in all the radical 
gamut of breathless political reforms there is one at all likely 


to be of the least use to India. 
JNO. HoOLey, 





































Art. IL—CAPELLO AND IVENS; THEIR EXPLORA- 
TIONS IN AFRICA.—1877-1880. 


HE names of these two officers of the Portuguese Navy have 
been placed at the head of this article, because they adher- 
ed to the orders issued by the Government to the “ so-called African 
Portuguese Expedition” to make the Cu-ango, a great river which 
flows from south to north between the 17th and 19th degree of 
east longitude, Greenwich, into the 
Congo-Zaire, their chief object of investi- 
gation, as well as to determine all the geographical relations 
existing between the Cu-ango and the western coast. It would no 
doubt have produced a greater effect in Europe to have crossed the 
Continent, but the distance travelled by the two explorers was above 
four thousand kilometres, and cousequently greater than that 
between Benguela on the west and Sofala on the east coast in a 
straight line. This task has been performed by others and also 
by Major Serpa Pinto, whose work is well known and has appeared in 
English. He was amember of this “ African Portuguese Expedi- 
tion,” but thought proper to separate himself therefrom and to con- 
tinue his journey alone. H. Capello and R. Ivens only ouce allude 
to him in their work,® butas he had thought proper to state in 
_ his first volume, in the chapter headed, “ Twenty Days of Agouy ” 
that they had abandoned him at Caconda in a dangerous and 
hostile country, they found it necessary to exculpate themselves 
by explaining the whole matter in a prefatory note consisting 
of several pages, from which it would appear that the separation 
had at least outwardly taken place in an amicable manner, and 
that they had given him not only a number of carriers with 
goods to barter for victuals, but also various instruments for taking 
observations, 
In September 1877, when the explorers were at Luanda, the 
capital of the Portuguese province of Angola, they began their 
preparations, and the questions how much money, goods, muskets 


Preliminary remarks. 





*De Benguella as terras de Jacca, 
descripgao de uma viagem ua Africa 
central e occidental. Por H. Capello 


e R Ivens, officiaes da-armada real. 
Expedigao organisada nos annos de 
1877-1880, Edig&o illustrada. Lisboa, 
1881, 2 vols. 

After finishing this article I was 
informed that an English edition of 





the Portuguese work had just appear- 
ed. Not having seen it, I can say 
nothing about it; but still believe 
my article to be useful, as it em- 
bodies in a small compass all the chief 
results attained by the explorers and 
narrated by them *in two bulky 
volumes, containing a great deal of 
gossip an irrelevant matter. 
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and men to carry them -were required, presented themselves 
for solution. The blacks near the coast, who consider themselves 
civilized, were unwilling to enter the service of mere explorers 
who merely wished to satisfy their curiosity and not to-trade, but to 
march along unknown tracks. ~Moreover, cannibalism is ‘30 ‘much 
dreaded, that the people are under the impression that they will in- 
cur the danger not only of being attacked but of being devoured. 
The information given by the latest travellers, regarding the manner 
of practically organizing African caravans of carriers is very scanty, 
as Stanley has well observed in his work “How I found Living- 
stone,” and they say-nothing about the value, quality, or quantity 
of the goods most necessary for a traveller to take, or the-burden 
for each carrier. All these difficulties had to be dealt with, but the 
greatest was the engaging of carriers, and this having proved 
insurmountable, a further stay at’> Luanda was considered useless, 
The explorers accordingly sailed to Novo Redondo where they made 
contracts with the greater portion of the-men they required, and 
thence to Benguela, the port where the illustrious-Cameron had 
terminated his journey, and whence theirs, which lasted six hundred 
days, began. 

Bevguela is situated in 12°, 34’, 17’ S. Lat. and 13° 22’ 30" E. 

Departure from Benguela, Long Greenwich, on the western coast of 
Doe aen ge nite Africa. ‘It is the capital of a vast dis- 
Receiving an African chief— trict, divided into the concelhos of Dombe 
Portuguese station 4 Cacon- Grande and Pequeno, Egito,. Novo Re- 
itiney oor oreturn to Ca. dondo, Catumbella, Quillengues, Caconda, 
conda. &ec., embracing a.territory of about 15,000 
square miles. Although Benguela is a dependency of the Central 
Government, the seat of which is in Luanda, the official who ad- 
ministers it can be appointed from Lisbon only. The most im- 
portant structures are the public buildings, such as the Place 
(residence of the Governor), the barracks, custom-house, and the hos- 

ital. ‘The fort on the sea shore is a resort for inhaling the even- 
ing breeze. “These edifices are not elegant, but spacious, clean, 
and arranged in regular streets well planted with trees. Here and 
there numerous mercantile establishments, in which .the .most im- 
portant business of Benguela is transacted, are scattered about, 
but their architecture is even more simple and antiquated. The 
native streets are narrow, tortuous, full of stinking thatched huts, 
but have also here and there enclosures.of high walls, which inter- 
cept the air and contain hundreds .of blacks from the interior, 
many of whom are in a state of almost perfect nudity. Scenes 
of riot and drunkenness occur nightly. : 

The life of Europeans in Benguela is entirely absorbed by com- 
mercial transactions, They are constantly on the alert for the 
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caravans which enter, the news which arrive, the produce that 
is brougut, the ruling prices, and trade with the natives. In the 
trade of Benguela, which is still in the hands of the Portuguese, 
nearly all the important products: of the interior are included, 
namely, ivory, wax; rhinoceros’ horns, resins, licomte,* skins, fea- 
thers, caoutchouc and canes, which are generally bartered for suc 
articles, as arms, gunpowder, cloth, &c. Commercial houses were ii 
the habit of sending agents into the interior, but .as some 
died and others ran away, goods are at’present brought in exclu- 
sively by natives who trade on their own account. 

The explorers started on their march: towards the sources of 
the river Cu-ango on the 12th of November 1877, and'reached their 
destination more than six months‘after that date. From the track 
of the journey on-the large map appended to their work, it appears 
that, far from taking the nearest direction, they travelled as much 
as possible in‘the vicinity of rivers, Taking first a south-east course 
as far as Nangola 14°, 16’, 46° S. Lat, and then marching north- 
east, they reacned the Cu-ango, as will be described. ‘he litoral 
portion of the Continent about Benguela was found to he of little 
importance and arid, but’in the vicivity of Dombe (12°, 55’, 11" 8, 
Lat., 13°, 47’, 44" E. Long. Greenwich) extensive plantations of 
sugar-caue were encountered, and several agriculturists possess 
factories, in one of which the explorers were hospitably 
entertained by the proprietor Sr. J: Reis; but the natives who 
are dispersed _in the small hamlets of the district, appear 
to be in’ a wretched state of poverty; their whole dress 
consists of a dirty rag suspended by a rope from the waist 
and of a hollow wooden ring on the right leg; or brass: wristlet. 
The ring contains some grains which produce a peculiar noise 
when a man walks, The females are generally ugly, but the streaks 
of white and red paint which they apply to their faces, and 
the loam with which they charge their hair, makes them repulsive, 
Here the explorers were’ prostrated by fever and detained till. the 
4th December; when they started‘again, and met the next day one 
of the ordinary hamlets of the district, and called senzala or banza. 
It was enclosed by a stockade about 50 metres long, and as 
many broad; in this square a dozen dark huts- made of mud- 
covered poles, with conical roofs of grass, could be seen. A num- 
ber of half-naked women, surrounded’ by hens: and pigs, sat near 
the huts, and the headman, called soba, a man of advauced 
age, approaching the travellers, asked them through their inter- 
preter, whence they were coming, where going, what they did, 
or traded in, and many other questions. The interview 


* Fibres vf the Adansonia digitata, 
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terminated with the offerof alean hen, and a gourd of garapa 
(native beer made of maize) for which the old man received four 
yards of striped cloth. On the 12th Deeember the explorers 
arrived at Quillengues, and, astronomieally determining its posi- 
tion, found it to be 14°, 03’, 10” S. Lat. and 14°, 05’, 03” E. Long. 
from Greenwich. This region constitutes, as a coneellio, a por- 
tion of the vast district of Benguela, It is bounded on the 
north by Dombe, on the north-east by Caconda, on the south- 
east by Quipungo and Umputa, and on the south by Guilla 
and Jau. Its area is about 4,000 square miles and its popula- 
tion not less than 10,000 persons, living in 5,000 habitations, 
calculating on an average two individuals per habitation or square 
mile, or at 300 senzalas, each having 25 or 50 huts. The climate 
may be considered bearable, and but little injurious to a care- 
ful European. Maize, massumbale (sorghum,) manioc, pota- 
toes, inhame (which appears to be the Discorea alata,) ginguba 
(Arachis hypogea,) the sugar-cane, various indigenous fruits, 
and others, such as melons and potherbs, all grow there in abun- 
dance. The habitation of the chief of the concelho consists 
of a large rectangular stockade, the longer side of which is about 
200 metres long, with a small fort, having on each side a gun, 
and 15 habitations inside. Quillengues is situated on the left 
bank of the river Calunga, the sourees of whieh are to the south, 
on the spurs of a great chain of mountains, and it is well 
provided with water from this river. 

Having started on the Ist January 1878 from Quillengues, 
the caravan reached, on the 4th, the great banza of N’gola, 
belonging to the soba Tchimbarandungo, and situated on the 
brook of Cu-tota. Here the aspect of the soil was singular ; 
covered in all directions with habitations of termites, from 2 to 3 
metres high, it resembled during the day a vast encampment 
of an army, and in the night an extensive cemetery full of graves. 
Here the explorers had for the first time oecasion to meet an 
African chief with formality in their camp; for, Tchimbaran- 
dungo paid them a visit. After considering whether he ought 
to be received in a standing or sitting posture, the latter was 
adopted, the explorers buttoned their coats, put on their hel- 
mets, assumed an air of great importance, and waited for his 
arrival. He soon made his appearance, wearing a dress of 
striped cloth, a bonnet woven of palm leaves on his head, a 
leopard skin over his shoulders, and holding a javelin in his 
hand. He approached the travellers smiling frankly, shaking 
them by the hand entirely according to the European fashion 
in the friendliest manner; his aspect was, however repugnant, 
and his suspicious glances, with bis bedaubed tresses, augured 
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badly of future visits from sobas yet more distant from contact 
with Europeans. 

The chief, surrounded by his followers, having seated him- 
self, began the conversation, which turned principally on the 
subject and intention of the journey. After a while he appeared 
to be expeeting something, and some one having suggested 
that a eertain liquor, for which the soba was said to entertain 
special predilection should be produced, a keg was brought 
forth, the appearance of which suddenly exhilarated the counten- 
ances of all present. Tchimbarandungo, although burning with 
the desire to gulp down a@ cup at once, was obliged to sub- 
mit to the usages of his country, and, passing it to the inter- 
preter, requested him to taste it, in order to convince himself 
that the beverage offered contained no poison, This demand 
having been complied with, he swallowed the contents of the 
vessel at one draught. Then the cups passed round several 
times, and he appeared to enjoy a right of percentage over 
them, because no one was allowed to have a drink before the 
master had first tasted it. The guns and revolvers, which were 
also passed from hand to hand, excited the astonishment of 
all. ‘Fo give the explorers a proof of his confidence, the chief 
then rose and went to his habitation to bring his wife and 
daughters, whom he desired to introduce to them, but asked a 
flagon more for the journey. Half an hour afterwards he re- 
turned with the said ladies, and an ox as a gift, which be desired 
to be slaughtered -m his—presence. Tchimbarandungo was al- 
ready drunk. His comic antics and attempts at dancing, con- 
siderably lowered the dignity of the ehief in the opinion of the 
explorers, but not of his courtiers, who, being accustomed to 
such scenes, attached no importance whatever to them. His 
wife, a strange creature, far from beautiful, had long tresses 
hanging down to her sides, and her neck adorued with an enor- 
mous collar in which every kind of beads and shells to be met 
with in the establishments on tle coast, was displayed with 
horns of antelopes, and other not less extraordinary objects ; 
she was completely wrapped up in a cloth of dubious colour, 
and looked about bewildered, apparently unable to form any 
connected ideas about her surroundings, and expressing her 
astonishment by the interjections: eh / eh! oah! 

The sky having become overcast and a shower of rain having 
begun, it was necessary to admit Tehimbarandungo into the tent, 
where he perceived the keg, and forthwith proposed to his family to 
partake of its contents. The lady manifested the highest sat- 
isfaction at the invitation of her august sponse, and sipping 
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a social cup with her daughters, prepared’ another which they 
accepted with extreme alacrity. 

The rain coutitued; and was said to be a real blessing long 
expected in the country, which the sobw attributed to the arri- 
val of the Europeans, in honour of whom, he said, le would 
order the sacrifice of a man, to show them his power. “A man! 
by no means!” exclaimed tlie travellers, “we renounce tlie 
honour of marking our passage through your country by the shed- 
ding of human blood.” Representations having been made 
to him regarding the iniquity of such a proceeding; he muttered 
something which the interpreter explained to mean, that such a 
discussion Was inconvenient tothe soba’ in the presence of his 
own people, but that tyrannical acts of that kind maintained the 
necessary terror. Meanwhile the amiable daughters of the chief 

ersistently continued to ask for needles and thread, and at 
lust obtained enough toestablish a little shop. Then the visitors 
were taken out of the encampment to see the death of the 
ox, and whien they been made to squat at a proper distance, 
a shot was fired at the animal which killed it instantly. 

Tchimbarandungo was delirious with joy, and desired to ex- 
plain to his courtiers tlie terrible effects of a musket-ball ; but his 
intoxication did not allow him to speak, At last this’ chief with 
liis family aud courtiers departed. 

On the 8th the explorers reached the Portuguese station of 
Caconda, the road'to which was flanked by plantations of maniogc, 
maize, sugar-cane, potatoes, &c. Caconda is even now one of the 
most interesting localities of tlie vast province of Angola. Being 
the seat of a concellio and subject to the district of Benguela, it 
has a commander who resides ina fort with a frontage of 60 
metres and situated 1,642 metres alove the level of the sea. 
Its position, having been astronomically determined, was found 
to be 13°, 44° S. Lat. and’ 15°, 2’, 35” E. Long: from Greenwich, The 
altitude, moderate temperature, suavity of the climate, beauty of 
the fields, profusion of fruitful plants, the freshness of its water, 
and transparency of its brooks promised for this district a reputa- 
tion of superiority over others in the interior, but its population 
does not exceed 8,000 inhabitants, giving only two per square mile. 

Caconda is not altogether inhabited by Africans, but contains 
an admixture of -Europeans who’ possess houses, there, and trade. 
In a commercial point of view the place is far from what it was 
in former times; it is nevertheless still the point of transit of the 
Ganguela caravans which bring ivory and wax from the east to 
the market of Benguela, marching to the coast by the direct 
road, that is to say, through the region of Caluquembe and Dombe 
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Pequeno. When agriculture becomes developed, and.as.soon:as 
Caconda shall. be .conneeted by a regular. road with Benguela, 
it may hope-for a rich future, considering that sugar-cane, cotton, 
and rice cav be produced-in abundance, -In this place the ex- 
plorers-had the pleasure of meeting the Portuguese naturalist, José 
de Ancluieta, who had been already twelve years in Africa, and 
published several works. 

From Caconda an excursion was made te the river Cu-nene, 
which -flows towards thecoast and discharges itself into the ocean 
under Lat. 17°, 25S. Along the-banks of this river the explorers 
marched 30 kilometres and -found it to contain several islands, 
Its bed was granitic and its -breadth nearly 50 metres; great 
numbers of hippopotamuses and crocodiles were observed in -the 
water. In this picturesque region flocks of antelopes were en- 
countered,.especially the Oryx qazella, with long straight antlers, 
the Hippotragus niger, with enormous crooked ones ; also herds 
of buffaloes, stags.and zebras. An African land proprietor, bear- 
ing however the Portuguese name, Matheus Gomes Pereira, accom- 
panied the explorers in this excursion, with four dozen men 
and women, all of whom were in the service of his house, and 
this following increased gradually to an alarming extent; their 
noisy music and -dances at every salting-place excited the dis- 
gust of the Europeans. ‘Their monotoneus dances are accom- 
panied by horrible yellings as well as disgusting postures. 

Two days after leaving the banks of the Cu-nene, the residence 
of the Portuguese commandant was again reached on-the 1]tk 
February. 

When the expedition ‘left Caconda,-ninety-four days had elapsed 
siuce its departure from Benguella. The explorers marched east- 
wards from Caconda with the intention of passing through the 
district of Ruingolo, parallel to the Ulondo mountains, which stretch 
out about 150 miles, and the abundant rivulets flowing southwards 
across the route afforded the carriers of the baggage, who were 
about, fifty in number, each loaded with a weight of seveuty pounds, 
plenty of opportunities of quenching their thirst. 

On the 26th February the explorers reached Cassanhe 9° 
Cassanhe.—Belmonte in 35’, 20° S. Lat. 17°, 56’, 30° E. Long. 
the Bihe distriet.—Sufferings ‘The most important fact concerning this 
from fever.— Watershed he- Jocality is, that, when a ehief dies, his 
ween the great river sys- er 
tems of the Vongo-Zaireand body must be exposed to the public till 
the Zambeze.—The people, his successor is elected. The corpse is 
and their character.—-Can- , ; 
gombe the residence of Wrapped up in a piece of cloth and sus- 
| po gee interview.~ pended on a _ tree, near which also a 
ources of the Cu-anza de- . ee 
termined.—Difficulties. in grave is dug to receive it as soon as the 
hiring baggage-carriers.— new chief has been acclaimed. After a 
— troublesome march in rainy weatlier, the 
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explorers arrived on the 8th March in the Bihe district and were 
received at Belmonte 12°,21', 49” S. Lat., 16°, 42’, 30° E. Long, in the 
habitation of the Portuguese merchant, Silva Porto, whose senzala, 
here called libata, consisted of a rectangular stuckade, the interior 
of which contained various habitations protected by the shade of 
mumerous sycamore trees from the rays-of the sun, as well as a 
garden with lemons, oranges, and a variety of European potherbs, 

Foreed to mike a prolonged stay in the Bile district, the explor- 
ers erected a habitation for the purpose of giving shelter to their 
followers, at a distance of 2 miles from Belmonte, in a high 
position covered by a dense forest on the right bank of the Cu-ito, 
and the whole structure was finished in the ‘brief space of 
four days. Fever here seized both the explorers with des- 
perate energy, attacking alternately the one or the other of them 
daily from eight till nine o'clock in the morning. An unplea- 
sant sensation of cold was the first symptom, which gradually 
became more intense and prostrated the patient, who soon 
afterwards began to vomit, and lastly perspired abundantly 
after being extremely dry. In the afternoon relief generally 
ensued and refreshments were taken, but the weakness which 
gradually overtook the victims was such, that, after suffering 
thus for several weeks, they were unable to walk. Meanwhile the 
rains coutinued, and long hours were whiled away by the fireside 
whilst the storm raged outside, 

During their enforced sojourn the two travellers employed them- 
selves in collecting various kinds of information :—Bihe is the 
chief point of departure of caravans marching to the interior, 
and one of the commercial centres best known to the western 
districts, whence travellers desirous to penetrate into the eastern 
regions; Cassongo, 'Tehiboco, Garanganja, Catanga, Canunguessa, 
Gengi, and Bucusso being all connected by commercial tracks 
with the district of Bihe. 

These distriets undoubtedly constitute the extreme west of the 
extensive aud high regiou of the watershed line of the.great 
river-systems of the Congo-Zuire and the Zambeze, which, extend- 
ing towards the north-east, has on the one side the Cu-anza, 
the Cu-ango, the Tchicapa, the Cassoi and the Lu-alaba, and on 
the other the Cu-baugo, the Cu-ito, Cu-ando, the Liba, &c. Passing 
at last to the south of Bengueolo, or Pemba,-it terminates in the 
east ov the table-land of Lubiza, The general configuration is a 
system of plains, intersected by valleys of slender depth. The 
mean height is 4,570 metres. Supposing this watershed to extend 
80 miles from east to west, and 100 from north to south, we obtain 
a surface of 8,000, and taking two inhabitants as the minimum per 
square mile, we obtain a population of 16,000 unequally distri- 
buted, as on the rest of the great Continent, 
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Here the original traits and the special physlognomy of savage 
life begin to manifest themselves in a particular manner. The 
people of Bihe, who are great wanderers, have adopted many cus- 
toms of distant tribes, and constitute a strange medley. As they are 
extremely cunning and avaricious, travellers in these parts must 
be on their guard ; having, moreover, for a long time been in 
contact with white men, they are addicted to intoxication and 
thieving, the two first-fruits to the Negro of the advent of civili- 
sation. In every district a European is always well received by 
the chiefs, but he must use the greatest circumspection, or he will 
lose everything he possesses. It must, however, not be imagined 
that this assertion implies the idea of violent robbery ; on the 
contrary, they pilfer a stranger with great delicacy and caution 
till he is reduced to misery. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of the moral and physical 
degradation of the population, for which the climate seems to be 
responsible. ‘The weather being neither very hot nor very cold, the 
negro needs no shelter against its inclemency; accordingly he 
“requires a house and clothes more as luxuries than necessities, 
and the fertility of the soil easily satisfies the cravings of his 
stomach. Slavery, from which they suffered in former times, 
also accustomed them to vagabondage, and extinguished family- 
life, so that the nearest relations separate and do not even recog- 
nize themselves afterwards. The women are more active and 
laborious than the men, but shame is far from existing among them ; 
thus, for instance, one of the baggage-carriers of the explorers had 
fallen a victim to the allurements of a nymph who often visited 
the encampment for the purpose of enticing him ; afterwards she 
received him in her own house where she had posted witnesses 
to take cognizance of the interview, the chief of them being her 
own husband. The tribunal condemned the carrier to pay the 
husband four pieces of cloth, and it appears that such a pro- 
ceeding is quite usual among them. In this instance it served to 
relieve the married couple from a little financial embarrassment. 
Religious ideas, strictly so-called, have no existence ; the summary 
of all of them being Fetishes and Fetishism everywhere on the 
whole continent. This assertion is borne out by Schweinfurth 
(Au Cocur del Afrique), by Sir 8. Baker (Lake Albert), and by 
Speke (Source of the Nile). 

Cangombe is the capital of Bihe, and the residence of its chief, 
whose name is Quilemo. It being the fatal custom of Africa not 
to sell anything to a European, but to present him with all he 
requires, and to expect in return other presents, he has often 
refused to accept any and given offence; but as the explorers 
desired to engage carriers, and a guide to conduct them to the 
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sources of the Cu-ango, they considered it best to gain the favour 
of the chief by coming to his presence with gifts, which consisted 
of the following articles :—two pieces of cotton-cloth, two of striped 
cloth, two of blue cotton-cloth, one package of handkerchiefs, one 
soldier’s uniform, one umbrella, one donkey, and several flasks of 
alcoholic beverages. When the libata of Cangombe was reached, 
it was found to be a thousand métres broad, and one of the largest 
the explorers had seen in Africa, The great enclosure is sur- 
rounded by numerous sycamore trees, the bark of whose ‘knotty 
trunks was carved with strange figures, and the plantations extend 
to the banks of the Cu-quaima. Further on herds of cattle were 
grazing. After the explorers had been admitted into the interior, 
and passed through a labyrinth between the grass-covered huts, 
they halted in the shade of a large sycamore, and, sitting down 
among about two hundred curious spectators, were made to wait 
for a quarter-of-an-hour till Quilemo made his appearance, Ap- 
parently he required time to finish his todletée, 

At last they were introduced. 

Quilemo, an old man, of no agreeable aspect, dressed in a simple 
long coat, with trousers of a dubious colour, and an enormous 
hat, was sitting on a stool near the hut which served as his bedroom. 
The interview began with the presentation of letters which the ex- 
plorers had brought from the coast, explaining their plan of investi- 
gating the sources of the Cu-ango, with a demand for assistance, 
He expressed satisfaction at the arrival of white men, with whom he 
would be highly pleased to enter into relations, and who would in his 
dominions find an abundance of everything. He promised them 
his powerful aid, as his people were much accustomed to travelling, 
but assured them that for so longa journey plenty of guns and 
powder would be required. Lastly, he requested them to present 
him with a gun, if they had one to spare. 

Now the moment for offering the presents had arrived. They 
were taken one by one and passed to Quilemo, who pretended not 
to admire them, and in his turn handed them to an attendant, 
but could scarcely disguise his pleasure. The seriousness of 
this meeting was broken by a ridiculous incident ; when the 
liquor flasks were presented to Quilemo, a negro fled with one of 
them, and the éries of “ Catch him” resounded everywhere, but he 
escaped nevertheless. 

After this preliminary visit, daily botanical and zoological ex- 
cursions were made, the results of which the.explorers have em- 
bodied in the appendix to their work, 

As one of the problems of the expedition was to explore the 
sources of the Cu-anza, an excursion to them was made on the 
24th April, and on the 28th the libata of a chief called N’gando 
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was reached, who refused to allow the Qu-anga to be crossed with- 
out consulting the Fetishes, for fear some misfortune might 
befal him. This obstacle having been overcome, and good terms 
restored, Capello offered some presents to N’gando, in return for 
which he generously presented him with anox. Here various 
specimens of the Flora were collected. Having lost the 29th in 
consultations, and been obliged to treat two dozen sick persons, he 
started for the river on the 30th and reached its banks at 10 o’clock. 

In this place the Cu-anza flows northwards, and its course is 
tortuous enough, Its sandy banks are covered with low bushes. 
Its average depth is 1 to 5 métres, breadth from 80 to 40 métres, 
and velocity 1 to 5 miles, Towards the east the elevated tracts 
named Cutupo, which constitute the watershed between the Cu- 
ito and the Cu-anza, extend. In the undulating plain beyond the 
banks of the river a herd of white antelopes with black spots and 
straight. horns, were perceived. The natives called them ma-tchobo, 
a kind of shaggy goat living near rivers; the binocular, however, 
rectified the mistake and showed the Oryx capensis. 

The sources of the river were found to be in 13°, 8’, 57” S, Lat. 
and 17°, 17’, 19" E. Long. 

On returning from this excursion to Cangombe tlie greatest 
difficulty was to get the chief Quilemo to give orders to his subjects 
for hiring themselves out as baggage-carriers to the explorers, 
and his repeated promises to do so resulted in nothing. Accord- 
ingly presents were made, not only to the chief, but also to his 
officials ; all were, however, indolent, preferring to negotiate -for 
ever, and it was but a poor consolation to the explorers that their 
predecessors, Livingstone;Cameron-and Stanley, had been similarly 
victimized by the wily Africans. At last the required number of 
carriers were hired and the explorers departed. 

The expedition started on the 19th May, reaching the Cu-anza 
in 11°, 54’, 50" S. Lat. and 17°, 34’, 30” E. Long. on the Ist of 
June. Having encamped on the banks of the river, scien- 

Banks of Cu-anza.—Food ‘fie Operations for approximately deter- 
required for carriers.—Cross- Mining its course were undertaken ; and 
ing: tet Lavonia ness Mongen, the next care of the explorers was to pro- 
of the Cucango.  —svide themselves with victuals in order to 

march rapidly through the district of 
Luimbe which was in front. The chief of the adjoining senzala 
was in bad circumstances, as he had to ransom a good many of his 
relatives who had been captured in the last war with Bihe, so 
that he could furnish neither provisions on a large seale, nor carriers. 
The provisions of an African traveller and of his people usually 
consist of manioc-meal, and flesh, or dried river-fish, which is not 
very savoury, but is much appreciated when nothing better can 
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be had ; and, as every man on the march daily consumes from 2 to 

to 3 litres of meal, and for the support of eighty during six days, 

twenty carriers are necessary to bear a total weight of 1,500 

my a traveller is subject to constant embarrassments and 
elays. 

In the abovenamed latitude the Cu-anza is from 50 to 60 
metres broad, and from 4to 5 deep, having at the utmosta 
velocity of one mile; the water is muddy and dark. The 
course is tortuous enough, but free from cataracts. The land 
on the left bank is high, and covered with vegetation, but on 
the right low, and probably inundated during the great rains, 
This river is navigable almost from its sources to its confluence 
with the Lu-ando, where the first cataract occurs, The water 
. the river is augmented by numerous affluents on both sides 
of it. . 

After procuring the necessary provisions the expedition again 
started on the 6th of June, crossed the Bandua hills, passed, 
after a march of 35 miles, through the district of Luimbe, and 
reached the boundary of Songo, near the residence of the soba 
Mongoa. During the first days of this march the vegetation 
was low and moderate in amount, but when the level gradually 
became higher it was found to be more abundant and vigorous. 
Numerous fig and sycamore trees, with extensive branches, 
were encountered, containing innumerable larvce of the Piyalus 
olivaceus,* from which water was constantly dripping to such a 
degree as to make the ground muddy. Troops of monkeys 
gambolled about and fled terrified at the approach of the 
travellers. They appeared to be of the Cynocephalus species. 

This region is populated by numerous senzalas, and the in- 
habitants of Luimbe, who are partly Ganguelas, are at once 
distinguished by their strange head-dress,; Some women looked 
tolerably well, and contrasted favourably with those of Bihe by 
their more delicate features. 

The Lu-ando was crossed near Mongoa in 11°, 34’, 5" S. Lat.. 
18°, 0’, 35" E. Long., not, however, without opposition. The chief 
had no objection, but his vassals gathered round the party 
and offered resistance ; fifty Joads piled up, and as many mus- 
kets ready to fire upon them, soon brought them to reason. 
After the confusion had terminated, it was found that two pack- 
ages had been abstracted, and on a demand for their restora- 
tion being made, all knowledge of them was totally denied. 





* The Ptyalus olivaceus is aninsect, a kind of artificial rain, especially 
and the larva in which it is wrapped from the branches of sycamores, 
continually exudes water, producing 
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A stratagem was accordingly resorted to, and the next morn- 
ing the whole expedition appeared in front of the senzala be- 
fore day-break, and, firing about a dozen shots into the air, 
threatened to burn the senzala by setting the surrounding 
vegetation on fire, whereon the stolen packages were imme- 
diately restored and the expedition peaceably departed on the 
24th June. 

On the morning of the 16th July the two explorers left the 
senzala of Mungo Quiban, the last halting-place near the 
sources of the Cu-ango, which they reached after a walk 
of half an hour, the aneroid indicating an altitude of 1,450 

Sources of the Cu-ango metres. An extensive but uneven tract 
determined.-Magnificence of country constitutes this culminating 
of Se hahabittnie tte aan point a kind of St. Gothard of the African 
trict of Cassanje, and depar- yivers, Through a narrow and tortuous 
Bragansa,—'Terrible ‘morta. Valley the Cu-ango flowed northwards, 
Lit y.—The Amboquistes. passing afterwards through plantations of 
Byes tere. Sg cte dy "Duque Manioc and massambala (Sorghum), where 
de Braganza. numerous girls were seen at work. ‘To 
the north-east the Tchirungo mountains, and on their eastern 
declivity the sources of the Tchicapa, were perceived at a dis- 
tance of about 25 miles from’ the point of observation, which 
was in 11°, 17’ S. Lat., and 19°, 11’, 30" E. Long. from Greenwich, 

Having thus determined the sources of the Cu-ango, the ex- 
plorers had executed one portion of their instructions, and in- 
tended to foliow the course of this river northwards till it dis- 
charges itself into the Congo-Zaire, which they would then have 
followed to the sea- to terminate their labours, In this attempt 
they were, however, foiled as we shall see. 

In the region where the explorers now happened to be, a 
variety of springs, the directions of which were . approxima- 
tively determined by the compass, flowed into the ‘Tchicapa, 
the Cu-ango, the Cassai, the Lu-me, the Lu-ando, which, in 
their turn, poured their waters into the Congo-Zaire, the Cu- 
anza and the Zambeze, losing themselves in valleys in which 
the more vigorous vegetation indicated their tortuous course. 

The aspect of the country was magnificent. As far as the 
sight could reach eastward, the green valley of the high Cassai 
plateau extended, populous with numerous senzalas (hamlets) of 
the Ma-Quioco and the Ma-cosa tribes, indicated by the white 
spots of manioc flour spread out on mats of mabu (Papyrus 
ant), This was just the bee-season when every tree contains 
a hive, from which honey is collected in the months of July 
and August. It is remarkable what regard the negroes. en- 


tertain for the hives of each other, the smallest abstraction of 
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wax from one of them being looked upon as a serious case of 
robbery. Meanwhile hydromel flows in torrents, and life igs 
spent in drunkenness and in haggling with traders. Most of 
the people are poor, their whole dress consisting of a piece of 
hide tied to the waist by a rope, and, as a distinction, some 
have wristlets, necklaces of beads, and hair braided with many 
shells in it; but the women are satisfied with an apron of 
mabella (texture of palm-leaves,) their infants riding on their 
haunches as we often see also ‘in India. Their huts are sel. 
dom thatched or covered with mud, grass being considered 
sufficient. Both sexes are fond of wearing a little stick trans- 
versely in the membrane which separates the nostrils; it 
looks like a pencil and is parallel to the mouth, 

In order better to determine the hydrographical basin of the 
Cu-ango, the two explorers separated; one caravan taking the 
western, and the other marching along the eastern, banks of 
the river at some distance. They again met at Cassanje in 
9°, 35’, 6” S. Lat., and 17°, 54’, 30° Long. according to their pre- 
vious arrangement, that the explorer arriving first at the com- 
mencement of September in Cassanje, should wait ten days 
for his companion, and then go in search of him. They do not 
state when the western caravan arrived in the said district, 
or locality, but their first observation in it is recorded in their 
table of geographical co-ordinates on the 9th September 1878, 
and the last on the 18th of the same month. The western 
caravan arrived first, because the eastern was subject to delays 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining carriers for the bag- 
gage; it made, however, its entrance into Cassanje, on the day 


just named, amid the firing of muskets and joyful songs to 


celebrate the meeting of the two caravans. 
After a stay of several months in Cassanje, where also a fair, 


annually visited by Portuguese merchants, is held, and after 
making excursions into the districts to collect specimens of 
the Flora and Fauna, the explorers receded still more from 
the river Cu-ango in a western direction, took affectionate 
leave of their friend Narciso A. Paschoal, who appears to 
be a Portuguese trader settled in Cassanje, and began, on the 19th 
February 1879, their march to Duque de Braganza, which is 
situated in 8°, 57’, 16" S. Lat., and 16°, 10’, E. Long, 

After undergoing some hardships, the expedition arrived in 
the concelho, or district of the Malanje, where a halt was made 
at N’Dala Sumba, the date being marked 4th March in the 
table of geographical co-ordinates, which are 9°, 27’, 43" 5S. 
Lat. and 16°, 50’, 30" E. Long. Before arriving in this 
place, Portuguese and African graves were frequently met with, 
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and bore testimony to the precariousness of life in the few esta- 


blishments where agents from the commercial houses of Malanje . 


take up their abode on the route in order to be the first to meet 
the caravans. In these regions the mortality is terrible, although 
the miasmatic influence is not equal throughout the year. 
During the rainy season the high temperature causes the soil 
to evaporate more; people perspire abundantly, drink a great 
deal and absorption is considerable, The constitution being 
thus disturbed, any sickness becomes more dangerous and intense. 

During their sojourn at Cassanje the explorers saw three 
merchants die, one of whom was a European. A firm of Malanje, 
with a branch at Cassanje, and established by three partners, had 
to close business because two of them died. The climate is not 
at all suitable for Europeans (as condicdes de habitabilidade por 
aqui nao satisfazem as exigencias européas), 

Olose groves occur, which are sometimes full of water, and 
in the little open patches, tracks of game could be seen, al- 
though achance was seldom got to fire at any, owing to its 
shyness. The explorers were followed for miles by the small head- 
men of senzalas, often wearing the uniform of a captain, although 
occupying only the rank of a private in the Portugueseé-African 
forces ; they came with their followers, and generally had also 
a loafer from Ambaca for a secretary. These people offer gifts 
and pester travellers most persistently to obtain some of their 
oods. 
: Some of these advanced denizens of Ambaca, or Ambaquistas, 
as the explorers call them, must have made themselves very 
obnoxious, because they are dubbed *‘the damned souls of the 
interior,’ which apellation appears;—however, to be belied by the 
portrait of one, who is represented in European garments with 
a cylindrical hat, and looks rather sedate, and respectable, much 
resembling the half-caste Portuguese class we see in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. This toilette, by which, and by his generally 
pox-marked features he is at once recognized, is the character- 
istic of the Ambaca trader who is represented to be more cunning 
than a fox. He is deeply conversant with the habits of the 
aborigines, enters a senzala, creates a position for himself, gains 
the favour of all, but especially of the headmen, decides questions, 
maintains his supposed reputation of a scholar by narrating 
stories about the customs of Europeans to the people, gives them 
glittering accounts of religious ceremonies, and writes letters 
for them. On all his marches he carries paper and ink, taking 
from 2 to 4 yards of cloth as the price for writing a letter to a 
headman, or a petition to some official. 
After passing beyond Melanje, the explorers had just returned 
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to their encampment on the 19th March from a little excursion 
when a European, riding on an ox and accompanied by two or 
three blacks, suddenly made his appearance in the clearing. They 
en towards the stranger, who dismounted, and likewise approach- 
ed them, 

‘‘T am Dr, Max Buchner,” said he, “a German explorer, sent 
on a special mission to the regions of Lunda, where Iam to 
encounter the Muata-Janvo. I am in Malanje completing the 
number. of my carriers and waiting for some things which I am 
to take with me, I knew that you had arrived here, and came 
with the double intention of making your acquintance, and 
of ascending the mountain in front of us ; an idea which suggested 
itself to me as soon as I entered this district.” Having invited 
him to their hut, they breakfasted together and conversed, where- 
on he departed in the direction in which they had come, but 
returned at four o’clock in the afternoon with a burning fever, 
and it became necessary at once to take leave of their sick guest. 

Coasting along the mountains to their right, the explorers 
had on their left, an immense plain, full of brooks, and marched 
in six days through the borders of the concelho of Malanje to 
Duque de Braganza, sleeping one day near a small hamlet, 
another on the bush, and again another on the banks of some 
river. 

On the 28th March the river Lucalla was crossed for the first 
time, at the habitation of Calandula near the rapids of Faba, 
ascending from which the great cataract of Lianzundo, a beauti- 
ful sheet of 30 vertical metres, was encountered, with beautiful 
primeval vegetation on the sides, and an orange-grove near 
the foot. On the 30th the fort of Duque de Braganza was 
reached, were the Portuguese commandant, Captain A. Silveiro, 
a kind old man, wearied of, and spent in, the service of his country, 
received them hospitably. After constructing their encamp- 
ment in three hours, the explorers entered the residencia to 
which they had been invited for dinner, and found it to bea 
stockade, with two large verandahs in the interior, one contain- 
ing the kitchen and the other the dining-room. A dozen negroes 
with a few pigs, hens, a monkey, a gazelle and a parrot, appeared 
to be the only tenants of this vast enclosure, besides the captain 
the master of all. We reserve a description of this concelho 
or district, for the second visit to it of the explorers, on their 
home journey. ; 

The expedition now again marched towards the river Cu-ango 


Banks of the Cu-ango.—A 12 order to trace its lower course, after 


portion of the diary of the taking a rest of 26 days at Duque de 
26th May 1879, Bragauza. Accordingly they started 
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again on the 28th April 1879, precisely 534 days after their de- 

parture from Benguela, During this portion of the march, the 

explorers suffered most, not only from the usual fevers, but also 
from scorbutic eruptions and even scarcity of provisions; they 
however reached the banks of the Cu-ango at last in 7°, 27’, 18" 

S. Lat,, and 18°, 88’, 8" E. Long. on the 27th May, and found a 

hamlet in which they obtained plenty of food. ‘The people here 

are Ma-Jaccas, and some account of them, as well as of other 
tribes, given in a portion of the diary dated 28th May, is here 
inserted :— 

“The aspect of the Ma-Jaccas is not so distinct as that of 
the peoples of the south. They are mostly peaceful, at least, 
those of to-day with whom we entered into relations, but they 
are very wild, and show extreme diffidence. Their head-dress 
is original and most varied, the hair being so cut as to give it 
the appearance of a bonnet without a peak, and a portion hang- 
ing down around the back of the head in tresses; some have 
shaved stripes extending from the nape of the neck to the fore- 
head ; in fact their hair is arranged in a variety of shapes 
which cannot be described in any particular manner. They 
walk about almost naked, kaving only mabellas (a 
wrapper of a texture of palm-leaves or of the Hyphene 
guinensis). Their habitations, geometrically well constructed 
of marianga (penisetum?) interlaced with grass present 
from a distance an interesting perspective. They cultivate 
the ground but little, they fish, however, on a grand scale, 
and have no inclination to keep cattle. When speaking to 
Quizengamo about cattle, he informed us of a strange custom, 
which is, however, rare in the rest of Africa, and is the reason why 
the Ma-Jaccas cannot produce oxen, and scarcely any sheep, 
goats, &e.; the chief, namely, has alone the right to possess and to 
propagate cattle, and any one infringing it invariably loses his 
head; in case he should endeavour to flee, the Fetishmen would 
discover him. He said that if we were to pass through the 
whole country on the left bank of the Cu-ango, we could not ob- 
tain sight of even one ox. This strange custom, about which 
we intend to make inquiries, has no satisfactory explanation. 
One of their occupations is the chase, and they hunt pa-lancas, 
enormous antelopes (Hippotragus?) of which they showed us 
the antlers, and gazelles, &., abounding in that region. 

“The regions on both sides of the Cu-ango are divided into 
many districts, with special names, to which the traveller must 
pay attention in order to avoid confusion. Thus, to the west, the 
districts of Quiteia-N’bungo, Macume-N’jimbo, Futa, of which we 
have already spoken, extend ; they are inhabited by the Ma-Sossos, 
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who give them various names, in conformity with the localities, To. 
wards the east the case is the same with Jaccas. The principal 
chief of the Ma-Jaccas is the Mequianvo, Quianvo or Muene 
Puto Cassongo. His habitation is in 8, Lat. 6°, 30’,* near a rivulet 
called N’ganza, ata distance of about four hours from the Cu- 
ango. The tales narrated to us about the Quilolos were so dif. 
ferent and contradictory, that they would be doubtful even if 
expurgated. Some asserted that the Quianvo is more powerful 
than the Muata of Lunda, because he performs the ceremony and 
instals the successor when the Janvo of Lunda dies. Others denied 
this, and even asserted that the former is a vassal’ of the latter, 
Lastly, the interpreters denied all this, as they were not even ac- 
quainted with each other; this assertion we, however, suppose 
to be inaccurate, because it appears that both presented themselves, 
‘he Quianvo isa man of regular and athletic stature. On re- 
ception days he wraps himself in acloth, and wears on his forehead 
a broad bandage of glass-beads, which is tied behind, and has on 
its upper rim many red feathers of parrots. He wears armlets 
and wristlets. He drinks a great deal of maluvo (the native name 
for brandy) and eats only choice game, such as gazelles, &e, He 
maintains commercial relations with the coast (Ambriz) by a 
direct route continued on the river Lojo, by means of the Ma- 
Sossos, when they go to procure caoutchouc and ivory, and pass 
through his territory in order to travel as far as Muata Compana 
and Muene Congo Tubinge. This last chief appears to be important. 
His habitation is on the bank of the Muluia and is bounded by a 
great river said to be named Baccari. His estates are on the frontiers 
of the country of the Ba-Cundis or Ma-Cundis, ferocious cannibals, 
extending towards the north-east, it was said ; and spoken of with 
terror. Lastly, they have a great river, like the Cu-ango, which 
flows into the sea ; and we being the first white men who had made 
our appearance in the territories of Muene Punto, they insisted on 
our paying them a visit. After the Quizengamo had departed, a 
native of Sosso was introduced to us who gave us some more in- 
formation. He says that he resides on the road toS. Salvador, 
knows the Congo-Zaire, N’cusso, and lives near the habitations of. 
Mambo Assamba and of Malungo Ateca. He offered himself to us 
asa guide, The sources of the Lu-quiche, the last affluent of the 
Cu-ango on the left bank, are situated in the Zombo mountains. 
On ascending the river for two days, numerous rocks obstruct its 
course at a site named Quicungi, and still further up, the mouth 
of the Cu-ilo Quiasosso occurs. He continued to maintain that, 
hereabouts, there is no further road along the Cu-ango, but a desert. 





* This Latitude is also the extreme limit of the progress of the expedition. 
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fle speaks of the union of the Cu-engo with the Cu-ango, 
and further on of the Cassaiand of other rivers, of great extent, 
saying that’ they are enormous, and the country inundated. 
He told us that two years ago a mun-delle (white man) had passed 
there (to the massan go, the point of confluence as he says) 
in a odlo-id-puto (European boat), who was, no doubt, Stanley. 
He certifies the existence of a great lake and that of the celebrated 
dwarfs. He concludes that, to reach the massango [confluence of the 
Congo-Zaire with the Co-ango], a journey of six months is required ! 

The aborigines invited the explorers to pay a visit to the resi- 
dence of Quianvo, their chief, but it was on the other side of the 
river, as already mentioned in our extract from the diary. 

The explorers, determined to advance, started again on the 29th 
May, in the morning, when the yet dark hills began. to assume 
every shade of green, the intervening plains appeared to be lakes, 
and the distant mountains reflected the azure tints of the sky. 
Nature smiled ; the fields and the sky were adorned, the former with 

flowers, and the latter by the rays of the 

March of the expedition brilliant orb of day. ‘The river Cu-ango 
back to Duque de Braganza, baw! b enidieal Bieta ws tal 
ani description of it.— having been reached, soundings were taken 
Doge ~o in a small boat, and the average depth 
Mechow, a German explorer found to be eight feet. It was dotted 
encountered,— Dondo:—Lu- with small islands of white sand, and on 
a eee to Portu- its banks numerous hippopotamuses were 

observed. The heat was, however, suffo- 
cating ; and both the fever and the dysentery of the explorers 
became more obstinate. 

After having, nevertheless, again progressed a few stages, an al- 
tercation arose with the guide, who insisted that, in order to reach 
the habitation of the Quianvo, the river must be crossed and the 
march continued on its right bank, as no track could be found 
for along time on the left. From the 5th to the 8th June the 
expedition still advanced, but in a state of great despondency, at 
some distance from the river, through a region which contained 
no inhabitants at all, and on the 9th it reached the extreme limit 
of its progress. * Returning thence to Duque de Braganza, it 
reached that place in about 26 days, and the altitude of the 
sun was taken for the first time at noon on the 30th June 1879. 

Duque de Braganza, of which we have already given the. geo- 
graphical position, is situated on a treeless plain, 1,060 métres 
above the sea, on the right bank of the Lu-calla river. The seat 
of the concelho is composed of an ample fort of mud-bricks, with 


loopholes, parapets and fosse in bad condition, surrounded by two 





* Mentioned in the preceding foot-note, 
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dozen habitations at the most; among which the residence of 
the commandant, which fronts the east, is the most notable. The 
fort was built at a time when the Government sent an expedition 
to the place to check the excesses of the Jinga aborigines, who 
threatened the district of Ambaca with their raids. The com. 
merce is almost nil, there being no important firms here. Some 
little efforts at cultivation are, however, being made in this vast 
agricultural region, as a little tobacco, cotton, and, further to the 
north, in Danje, some colossal sugar-cane, with other produce, has 
been seen. . 

The uncultivated condition of this region must be attributed to 
military preponderance. Duque de Braganza is distant from 
the centre of the Government and contains 50 or 60 military 
stations, the commandants of which, when they have no occasion 
to display their prowess against turbulent natives, are covetous 
enough to extort tithes (which have been abolished) from the 
Jinga vassals andto commit other depredations. Thus, for in- 
stance, the explorers were told that an officer had despatched a 
private soldier to levy a certain mulet from a chief ; which being 
refused, he marched with the detachment under his command and 
lifted 180 heads of cattle which the said chief possessed. The con- 
quence was that the latter retired to the Jinga country, as many 
others had done before him, and depopulated the concelho, The 
people are a mixture of Jingas, Ambacas and some Bondas, who 
intermarry with the soldiers of Luanda, aud, constituting the ex- 
isting families, cultivate small plots of ground by which they live. 

After making excursions into-the surrounding country, the 
explorers departed, on the 14th September, for the last time, 
from Duque de Braganza, hoping to reach Dondo on the 23rd or 
24th. They took an an affectionate farewell from Captain Silverio 
who said :—“*Go! go! Europe is waiting to reward you for 
your sufferings, and to appreciate your services. Now, the time 
for taking rest, and profiting by it is at hand. As to me, be- 
ing old, I shall never return to see you again, and the grave 
will shortly receive my bones.” 

As the track by which the explorers marched gradually approach- 
ed the river Cu-anza and the land was sloping towards it, 
they saw exotic palm-trees, the Hriodendron, with a straight 
trunk partly covered with the branches of the Cochlospermum 
angolensis, full of yellow flowers, Lrythrinas with rosy clusters, 
and other plants. Birds gambolled about, and some of the trees 
were covered with their suspended nests, forty-seven being counted 
on one. Among those most worthy of mention was the 
Bucorax caffer, called wild turkey, but stouter than those seen 
in Europe, with a long beak, the breast red in front, and 4 

















jarge tail. It lives in flocks in these groves, perched on high 
trees, and is on that account difficult to get at, and also 
because one, posted as a sentry, gives notice of the least dan- 
ger by the alarm ery cé cd, whereon all fly away. 

The uninterrupted movement of the caravans marching both 
ways along the track followed by the explorers was something 
marvellous, scarcely an hour elapsing without dozens of negroes 
passing, laden with caoutchoue, ivory, &c., but oil was the article 
most frequently transported. A march with negroes affords 
opportunities of observing their ornamentation, of which they 
are fond, Their long tresses are adorned with beads, shells 
and bits of metal and earefully smeared with palm-oil. They use 
feathers of birds and skins of animals, horns and even human 
teeth ; they pierce not only their ears but the nose for the inser- 
tion of little sticks of wood, and disfigure their bodies by incisions 
with knives, the scars being considered beautiful. Circumci- 
sion is performed among the Ban-Galas, often on adults, who 
also file their upper front-teeth to separate them; their brutal 
cupping operations with ox-horns and knives are frightful. 

Having on the 17th reached Nhangue-ia-Pepe, the explorers 
encamped near a senzala enclosed by a hedge of euphorbias, 
with the intention of visiting a cataract on the 18th, which 
was done. The defile through which the Cu-anza_precipita- 
tes itself opens out here, so that the river is about 30 métres 
broad. Falling from a height of 8 to 10 métres, the river con- 
tinues its westward course, There being also many rocks 
and other difficult passages in the river, it is navigable neither 
above this locality nor from it to Dondo. 

On the morning of the 20th September, after the travel- 
lers had crossed some little brooks, and passed a few establish- 
ments called Cassoqui, they met a numerous crowd of porters, 
whose peculiar loads, such as sealed boxes, new trunks, &c., 
made them suspeet the presence of a European. They were 
not mistaken in this surmise, for a few minutes afterwards 
two white men emerged from a bend in the road, and the one 
arriving first appeared to be the chief. He was a robust man, 
with a fair beard, and an ample hat, but, as he did not break 
the silence, they took him to be one of the litthe communica- 
tive (pouco expansivo) sons of Great Britain. His gentlemanly 
appearance, however, inspired them with confidence and they 
saluted him with the customary “ Bons dias, cavalheiro” whereon 
he explained in broken Portuguese that he was a German 
explorer, Von Mechow by name, coming from Luanda, and 
travelling to Malanje, where he intended to organize a train 
of attendants, for descending the Cu-ango in a boat of his 
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own, and making a complete reconnaissance of it to its junction 
with the Congo-Zaire. The illustrious traveller had already 
encountered much trouble in engaging carriers; his cheerful- 
ness, however, had overcome all obstacles and he was deter- 
mined to try his luck. Some difficulties the explorers had met 
with in those regions, chiefly with the Jingas who inhabit 
them, and the fevers as well as the other hardships they had 
suffered from in the interior, -having been explained to* Von 
Mechow, he seemed to make but little account of them, and 
the two parties separated again. 

When the explorers perceived many telegraph poles they 
knew that European civilization had begun to invade these parts, 
and they were soon agreeably surprised by the visit of Duarte 
Silva, an officer of the Portuguese army employed in the De- 
partment of Public Works in Africa, who was encamped 
there, and came to bid them welcome. ‘The news of the arrival of 
the explorers soon spread in the adjoining camps, and invita- 
tions with congratulations poured in from all sides; the grotesque 
commercial corporation of Dondo (9°, 41’ 8. Lat., 14°, 31’, 54" E. 
Long. observed on the 30th September) also offered a few days after- 
wards a banquet to the explorers,during which they were introduced 
to the gentlemen who composed it. 

On the 11th October the explorers embarked in a steamer and 
arrived on the 18th at Luanda (just 729 days since their departure 
to the south) where the Governor-General Vasco Guedes de 
Carvalho e Menezes received them with much kindness, but they 
lived with all their attendants at the house of St. Manuel 
Raphael Gorjao, the Director of the Public Works of Angola, who 
had within the short space of three years established an extensive 
telegraphic line, built an office and a hospital, organized a profes- 
sional school, and surveyed a line of railway which is to extend 
250 kilometres. ) 

The town of Luanda in 8°, 47’, 56" S. Lat. and 13°, 7’, 30” E. Long. 
situated on the sea shore, is divided into the high and the low 
town (cidade alta e baixa), but has also many country houses called 
musseques. ‘The population of the interior does not exceed 9,000 
inhabitants, 3,500 of these being men, 3,000 women, 1,200 boys 
and 1,300 girls. The Europeans number at the utmost 1,100, two- 
thirds of whom are degradados, pamely, persons exiled for crimes. 
The musseques contain 2,000 inhabitants, and_the suburbs 
with the island 2,350, so that the total population would amount 
to about 13,350 persons. 

The commercial association of Luanda likewise gave a banquet to 
the explorers, at which H. E. the Governor with the whole body of 


merchants was present; but, being desirous of recovering their 
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strength in the more benignant climate of Mossamedes, they sailed 
for that port, where they spent two months, and then returned 
Portugal. 

From the experience gathered by the expedition, the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn :—The life of Africans is simple, 

Final remarks about the Primitive and coarse. In the thousand 
customs, character, languages, senzalas, or hamlets, visited by the ex- 
food, &c., of the aborigines, plorers, they met with but little variety, 
—The vegetable animal and 
mineral products of Africa— and always the same arrangement of 
Condition of the Negro and constructing, covering, and grouping the 
Atcleae rae habitations. Poles or canes firmly fixed 
in the soil, interlaced with grass, or plastered with mud, covered 
with leaves, and arranged in a round or quadrangular form, 
constitute a hut, which has two or three divisions inside, but is gener- 
ally the porperty of one man. The headman nearly always sur- 
rounds his domicile with the huts of all the other inhabitants, 
encircling the whole hamlet with a stockade which can be closed. 
Around the stockade there are small patches of plantain trees, 
stramonium, and fields cultivated for daily subsistence. The 
will of the chief is law, and, as the strong oppress the weak, 
he is often displaced by another, the people emigrate else- 
where and the hamlet is broken up. 

The conjugal advantages are all on the side of the husband, 
who compels his wife to work for him like aslave. The African 
has no religion, and his Fetish is.supposed by him to be a kind of 
talisman, by which noxious influences are counteracted, while “ con- 
science,” as Captain R. Burton has well said, “does not exist, the 
only repentance which a native is able to feel, being grief for 
having allowed an--opportunity- to. escape to commit a crime. 
Thieving distinguishes a man, and assassination, above all, if 
accompanied by atrocious incidents, makes a hero of him.” This 
picture is. somewhat overdrawn, and it must be admitted that 
moral sentiment exists among Africans, although in an embryonic 
state only. Thus, in every tribe visited by the explorers, a ich 
murderer could indemnify the relatives of his victim by paying 
a blood-ransom, and then again continue his wicked career ; and 
they knew of a native who had committed three murders without 
the least compunction as the most natural thing, only at the in-~ 
stigation ofa chief. This is just like a still living Arab Sultan, whose 
name we need not mention, and who simply orders one of his 
attendants to shoot a man when he dislikes him. 

Without inflicting upon the reader the enumeration of a score 
of languages spoken by various tribes, we may observe that un- 
written idioms are most subject to change, and that a small 
difference in the pronunciation may give rise to subsequent 
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modifications, still more enhanced by the migrations of the people 
and by the transformation of their usages. Thus, for instance, people 
who have gone from a level country where they had no occasion 
to shout, into mountains, where they call one to another from 
different ‘heights, accustom themselves in course of time to 
draw out certain syllables long in a kind of chanting tone, to 
be heard at a distance. The result is the same near great rivers, 
cataracts, &c., where the accents which have been in the middle 
of words are generally transférred to the final syllables. In course 
of time it will no doubt appear that some languages, at present 
considered different, are merely dialects of one, and their number 
will be considerably reduced. 

It ig remarkable that the aborigines have very little or no ten- 
dency to contradict, and always reply in the affirmative, Ac- 
cordingly, in order to elicit the truth on any subject, a great deal 
of circumlocution is required. Their notions of time, distance 
and quantity are extremely confused, and cause much perplexity to 
a European. ‘Thus, for instance, the question, “ What time will it 
take us to reach the point where the Cu-ango flows into the 
Zaire ?”’ was, after a long preamble, answered thus:—“It will be 
necessary to use up two pairs of sandals !” 

In their barter the same confusion prevails. Thus, for instance, 
an agreement having been arrived at to buy a head of cattle for 
54 yards of cloth, the payment in pieces was arranged as 
follows :— 

l whole of ... eee eve 18 


1 cut of kod die See 15 


1 cut of eee eee 16 


5 yards more eee _ 5 


Total ... 54 


Not understanding this calculation, the savages insisted that 
it should be arranged in lots of 9 yards (half-pieces) as follows :— 


Complete ... , 9+9 
Cut eve eee eee 9x6+-3 
Cut eee ete eve 94+7+2 


Total oe §=27-+ 22+4-5— 54 











The chief articles of food in the regions through which the 
expedition marched, are the following four :—Manioe (Jatropha 
manioc); Massambala (varieties of Sorghum), massango (Pen- 
isetum typhoideum) which belongs at present to the genus 
Pencillaria), and Indian-corn (Zea mais), which likewise occurs 
in great abundance, All these articles are made into bread after 
being reduced to meal; unfortunately, however, the people have 
no mills, and grind it only by pounding. With the bread the negro 
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eats whatever of flesh, fish, or vegetables he can get. Ginguba 
(Arachis hypogea) is also of great value to them, and entire tribes 
live on it, especially the Jingas, the Ma-Hungos, and the 
Ma-Jaccas, who swallow astonishing quantities of it raw as it is 
taken from the ground, 

Then come indigenous and exotic fruits, too numerous 
to enumerate, fromthe Vitis heraclifolia to the plantain, as well 
as the variety of Inhame, tubercles of Helmia, potatoes, and 
little known roots, which are devoured greedily. 

Lastly, a stick of sugar-cane, a gourd of soured milk or hydro- 
mel, complete the series of aliments in a luscious repast. 

Vegetable diet prevails almost exclusively over'the whole con- 
tinent, and a head of cattle is slauglitered only in extraordinary 
cases, When the native who is generally puerile, gives vent to 
most stupendous excesses of joy, Able to bear hunger for a long 
time, he contents himself with four grains of Arachis, but when 
the moment to appease his appetite arrives, he is insatiable. He 
stuffs himself gradually with several pounds of flour till his abdo- 
men swells, shines, and appears ready to burst. This voracity is 
most prevalent among old men. 

The African manifests a decided propensity for drink. Either 
the scarcity of European liquors, or the temporary oblivion of 
the wretched and monotonous life of a negro which their abuse 
causes, makes him very greedy for drink, and the explorers 
scarcely knew a case in which, if a chance were given to one of 
them, he did not drink till he fell down. Some beverages of the 
country also produce. intoxication, but a great deal of them 
must be swallowed gradually, whereas brandy effects it very 
speedily, so that the native considered the drinking of it to be as 
pleasant as that of hydromel is melancholy. 

As to the food of the African, it is unsavoury to a palate not 
habituated to it. He does not recoil even from putrefaction, 
and European perfume is unpleasant to him, to such a degree, 
that he would prefer a sweet fruit with a terebinthine flavour to 
any other which a European would prize. Some fruits witha most 
disgusting smell, say a variety of the carica pupaya, are highly 
appreciated ; but inodorous and insipid substances also are de- 
voured with a great gusto. 

The vegetable products of Africa embrace, first, the gigantic 
trees, then a variety of bushesand unknown plants which it would 
take volumes to describe. We shall in this place enumerate 
only such as have been utilized in commerce, namely, a variety 
ot palms producing oil, especially the Hlais guinensis, Plants 
the leaves of which are used in the manufacture of hats and other 
articles ; these are the Hyp/ene and the varieties of the Borassus. 
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The fibres of the Adasonianas are at present exported on a 
great scale for the manufacture of paper and other articles. The 
Palma Christi is used for medicines, Adoes occur in great ab- 
undance, Tobacco grows everywhere, and that of Ambaca has 
a special aroma. The sugur-cane prospers wherever water is 
abundant. Cotton occurs in the whole province of Benguelas ; 
the coffee, which is now appreciated in Portugal, comes from the 
whole mountainous region, and that from Cazengo is considered 
the best. Ginguba (arachis hypogea) which yields much oil, 
appears to be extremely abundant in the table-land of Ambaca 
and in the eastern districts. All kinds of pepper occur every 
where. Rice was seen under cultivation by the explorers in the 
district of Bihe, where large tracts of country appeared to be devoted 
to it. Indian-corn was very fertile at Quillengues, Caconda and 
Duquede Braganza. Sorghwm was the general food of the people 
of the interior, but Massango (Penisetum typhoideum ) is in- 
variably the staff of life to the Ganguellas and to the Ma-Quiocos. 
There isan amazing quantity of Balsamum Elem, and along the 
coast, as well as in the interior, there are notable tracts. full of 
Copal-gum trees. Cuoutchouc is the product of colossal creepers, 
which the aborigines destroy in order to extract their sap. The 
production of the resin called Dragons-blood has already been 
attempted. 

Animal products are :— Ivory, represented by the tusks of the 
elephant, which is always in great request, but the explorers appear 
never to have met the animal, nor the Rhinoceros, the horn of 
whicl: is also an article of trade. The Ganguellas are the greatest 
producers of wax, Spiders and worms produce silk. The 
Marabout-bird yields feathers, sold in various markets. Skins of 
oxen and of wild beasts, such as leopards, panthers, lions, &e. 

Lastly, the mineral products are :—Jron and Brimstone. In all 
the mountains and in the interior Copper is found, and, when cast, 
marked with the figure of a cross. Signs of coal exist. Gold 
occurs in the Lombije and other districts. Si/ver is found in Jinga 
(Dallango), Cambambe, &c. Rock-Salé is gathered in many places. 

The history of Africa is as old as that of Europe, but excepting 
the northern portions nothing of itis known. All the races who 
had come into contact with the negro only subjugated him, and, 
slavery having been abolished even by European nations in com- 
paratively recent times only, it is not to be wondered at that the 
hereditary terror and hatred which the negro entertained towards 
all men of a lighter complexion than his own has not yet disappear- 
ed. His physical and moral position will henceforth be modified 
by other influences than hitherto; let us hope that his future will 
be brighter than his past, and that he will in course of time become 
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civilized, although it must be admitted, that at least for the present 
the prospects of colonization are very scanty in tropical, and chimeri- 
cal in Central Africa, where the life of Europeans is endangered by 
maladies and other dangers. There are, indeed, salubrious districts 
in the interior, and delightful large rivers, but when will they be- 
come navigable, and wheu will railroads or even common tracks 
connect the interior with the litoraland make European colonies 

ossible which have not been attempted even in this country, 
although it affor¢?s much greater facilities of communication with 
temperate localities in the North-Western Provinces, in the 
Himalayas, the Nilgiris, &c., than will be possible in Africa even 
after a large influx of Europeans has taken place. 


E. REHATSER, 





























Art. I1].—-LANDED PROPRIETORSHIP, LAND-TENURES, 
AND THE VESTIGES OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
UNDER NATIVE RULE IN ORISSA, 


England will arrive at a true knowledge of India only by the concrete study 
of individual localities, A time for safe synthesis and theorising wiil come in due 
course, but meanwhile the most solid-service which an Indian investigator can 
render, is a careful collection of facts.”—W. W. Hunter. 


T a time when measures for the classification of land-tenures, 
A definition of tenant rights aud the establishment of a 
system of Local Self-Government are being warmly discussed 
by the public and the Press, an account of the past history, and the 
existing customs and conditions under which land is held, rent is 
paid, and village communities are managed, in districts not affected 
by modern ideas on the subject, will not be out of place. If 
example is better than precept, living instances must be more 
valuable than abstract theorems. The ground occupied by the 
subjecis above indicated is no doubt a debatable one. Much 
may be said on either side. Big champions have appeared in 
the field ; experienced Justices and able civilians have flourished 
lances of pointed logic and bright rhetoric; but, leaving 
abler controversiulists to argue and fight over their respec- 
tive lines, we would confine our task to a faithful narrative 
of facts, drawing such inferences as those facts alone may warrant, 
and making a distinction of rights of which a confusion alone 
is now made by the infusion of foreign ideas and foreign modes 
of thought, 

We venture to state that in no other part of the Province of 
Bengal, not even Beliar excepted, does the native system of land- 
tenure exist in its primitive type of integrity to the extent 
observable in Orissa. The feudal Barons, their compact 
territories, the patriarchal institutions, the village organization, 
vestiges of the landed militia, the village servants, and lastly, 
the most important class of people, the hereditary cultivators 
of the soil, have each a distinct existence in the Province. The 
landmarks are clear which the misrule of neither the Pathaus, 
the Moguls nor the Marhattas, nor the levelling policy of the settle- 
ment under British officers in 1805, has yet been able wholly 
to obliterate. Generally speaking, the péople of Orissa are 
ignorant of law. Any idea of change they religiously avoid. Their 
ignorance has helped them to adhere tenaciously to customs and 
traditions, to teach them to live in peace with, rather than in 
defiance of their ancient and cherished institutions, Foreign 
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domination for years has hardly been able to engraft one foreign 
word upon either the literature of their indigenous institutions, 
or the vocabulary of their agricultural terms. The Dalakoran, 
the Dandasi and Paricharaka,.are titles yet held by public 
servants in the Rajwaras, or principalities of native chieftains. 
They have not yet entirely given way to such foreign terms as 
the Sardar, the Chowkidar, or the Mandals, of districts where 
the social, like the religious, fabric, 1s at present in a state of 
transition. Religious customs and social institutions are fixtures 
in Orissa, In every aspect of life, social, mental and. external, 
Orissa is the Indiagof the Hindu Period of history, unaffected 
in most questions by external influences, The fondness of the Uria 
for keeping his habits distinct is observable even in his colloquial 
Janguage. He would scrupulously avoid: borrowing a foreign 
word. The Road-cess is his Patha-kara. The Provincial-cess 
is his Prodesi-kara, and the distributory of the canal is expressed 
by him as the Karandi, or the arm of the canal, The Dandasi 
(club or swordsman), the Pradhan (village headman), and the 
Paricha (village supervisor), are, with the Uria, living terms yet, 
Unlike his more mobile brethren, he shuns reformation, as reform- 
ation is perversion according to his estimate. ‘This. traditional 
habit and religious scrupulousness have enabled the Uria to keep 
himself beyond the influence of foreiga regulations. Orissa, 
therefore, affords the best field for depicting the native institutions 
and for investigating the rights and interests developed by them, 

Nowhere, again, in the province is the native system of land- 
tenures visible in greater integrity than within the KillAjatas, 
or baronies, whose chieftains were virtually the sovereigns of their 
estates. “They paid a Tight trrbute and were independent within 
their jurisdiction.” (G, Toynbee’s History of Orissa). The 
earliest investigators into the claims of these chieftains and their 
tenures have held that they were the military nobles of the 
ancieut times, who established their principalities either by right 
of conquest or from grants from the Paramount Power. Their rights 
were admitted by the greatest of the Orissa monarchs, Ananga 
Bhuan (1175 A. D.), who divided the province into two parts, 
making half over to these chiefs, the officers of State, and to the 
men of the sacerdotal order, retaining the other half only as his 
royal domain. The territories of the feudal Lords are situated 
along the seaboard on the east, while those of the military fief- 
holders are on the mountainous regions on the western borders of 
the province. ‘The Crown lands lay in the intermediate Deltaic 
plain; the former amounted to 19,000 square miles in extent, 
leaving 5,000 square miles only as the portion of the King, 
Eight of the priucipalities were situated on the sea-board, known 
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as the eight Téld-Garhs, or lower forts, in contradistinction to 
the hill forts or the military fiefs on the western borders: 
the latter served as break-waters to such waves of disturbance as 
could possibly approach from the savage, mountaineer tribes 
beyond the frontier. These estates were Killahs Darpan, Sukinda 
and Modhupur. 

The territories of the feudal Lord were Al, with Darabisi Keyanga, 
Kanika, Chedra, Patya, Hurishpur, Marichpur and Bishanpur, 
These estates, or Baronies, were held by their respective chieftains 
subject only to the payment of a small quit-rent and the render- 
ing of certain military services, They were settied in perpetuity 
by the Board of Commissioners whose proceedings received the con- 
firmation of the Governor-General by Regulation XII. of 1805, 
The Crown lands called “ Mogul Bandi” at the time of the acquisi- 
tion of the province by the present Government, were settled tem- 
porarily with persons in possession whose “ land itself was held 
responsible for the payment of public revenue” (Sec. 2, Reg. XII of 
1805.) No distinction was, however, made between the titles of the 
ancient chiefs, and the landholders or the managers of the Crown 
lands. In the confusion of rights which ensued from “the Bengal 
idea of proprietorship” in land, confirmed or created by the Regu- 
lation of the Decennial Settlement, these ancient chiefs, it may be 
noted here, were styled zemindars, equally with the managers of the 
‘* Mogul Bandi,” or Crown lands, settled by Raja Todar Mul. Their 
responsibility, however, of furnishing guards and suppressing rob- 
beries within the Crown lands bordering on their respective. terri- 
tories was continued for a time. The tax called “ Chaupani” or 
Mangon “ Kh&nd§iti” which they were hitherto allowed to levy 
for the purpose being abolished and substituted for an “ equivalent 
in money from Government” (Cl. 5, Sec. 4, Act XII of 1805.) 

As instances of want of precision on the part of the revenue 
officers in 1805, we may state that the first three chiefs, 7. ¢., those 
of Fort Darpan, Sukindi and Modhupur were granted sannads 
of appointment at the settlement of 1805, and to exchange agree- 
ments as ordinary zemindars. The chiefs of Killahs Kujang, 
Kanika and Al, Harishpur and Marichpur, were permitted to 
execute Jérarnamas, which were documents of a political character, 
confirmed by the Governor-General in Council, while the revenue 
payable by them was styled Peshkash, or tribute. The Hurish- 
pur and Bishanpur chiefs were not styled Rajahs in these engage- 
ments, although the documents were the same as those executed by 
the Rajahs of Kujanga and Kanika and Al. The last three were 
thus, in 1805, placed in a more independent and exalted position 
than the rest of the chiefs.* The status of these Rajahs has, 





* Statistical account, Cuttack District, by W. W. Hunter. 
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however, been gradually levelled down to that of the ordinary ze- 
mindars by the course of the action adopted by public officers on 
the one hand, and the ignorant readiness with which the Rajahs 
themselves on the other, ‘submitted to the altered process. 

We find also no mention of three other states, Dompor4, 
Kalkala and Chedré, in Reg. XI1 of 1805. The Peshkas of 
Chedré was, however, settled in perpetuity. Kalkala was formerly 
included in Darpan, but, on the application of the owner, was 
separated from the parent estate. The Government Revenue of 
Domporé was enhanced by the Commissioners at the settlement ; 
but in April 1829, on a representation to the Board of Revenue, 
the Jama was reduced by the Governor-General in Council. 

With the exception of the three estates in the Western borders 
of the district and two on the seaboard, the remaining six Gars, 
or forts, mentioned tin Reg. X. of 1805, have gradually passed 
away from the hands of their original owners, having been sold 
for family debts, or for default to pay the Government Peshkash. 
Domporaé, Sukinda avd Modhupur on the west, and Al and 
Kanika on the eastern border of the district, still continue in the 
hands of the descendants of their original chieftains. 

Darpan is held by a gentleman, the scion of an adventurous 
Brahmin, from Cashmere. Some of the most important of the 
Talgarhs, such as Chedra and Kujang are owned by the zemin- 
dars of Bengal, those “great proprietors” who, to quote Dr. 
Hunter, live in luxuriant villas around Calcutta “and its adjacent 
districts, with mirror-covered walls and every latest luxury from 
London or Paris.” 

The proclamation . embodied_in Regulation XII. of 1805, 
regarding the settlement of the Province of Orissa, was, no doubt, 
based on the idea that lands in Orissa were held by a body of 
rent-collectors whose right in the soil was homogeneous. It was 
certainly the preconceived idea of the Calcutta Council “ who 
were led to believe that the tenure of land in Orissa was the 
same as found in Bengal, previous to the date of the Decennial 
Settlement.” Asa matter of fact, however, the conditions on 
which land was held or owned in the two provinces could not 
be more different. Moderate in its demand, wise in its intentions, 
and ever anxious to promote the welfare of the ‘people interested 
in agriculture, it cannot but be admitted that the Government 
of those days overlooked the licenses and the privileges of at 
least one class of proprietors throughout the country. The 
possessors of territories, estates, or lands, whether they were the 
ancient nobles, the feudal lords, the military fief-holders, or the 
officers or managers of fiscal divisions in the king’s dominions, 
who amidst anarchy and misrule obtained a quasi-proprietory 
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right in land, had but one name—itself a foreign one—to hear, 
viz., the Zemindar. The Regulations mention no other title, The 
Maharajahs, the Rajahs, Dandapats, Samantas, Revenue administra- 
tors and petty grant holders, had but one name to stand by, 
The Maharajah of Al, the scion of the ancient sovereign, 
Mukund Deb, was classed in the same rank as the canongoe of 
Balié, in the same way as the Rajahs of Doomraon, Bishenpur, 
Nagore and Chandra Darpee were grouped in the same revenue 
roll with the Canongoe of Jagpur and the farmers of Patashpor 
in the sister province. ‘T'he recognition of their proprietory titles 
was al] the compensation which the ancient nobles and_ barons 
of “the land, received equally with those land-managers” whose 
rights were thrust upon them at the revenue settlement, and 
stood at the time on a questionable official basis. The same 
revenue sale-law, the same rules for the management of the 
property of minors, the classification of landed property, held 
under very different titles in the same category, and the same 
procedure for settlement and survey of Peshkash and rent-paying 
estates reduced the one to the lower grade of the others. This 
was principally effected during periods when the public officers 
represented both the interests of Government, and the proprietors 
managed the Peskash estates on the part of the Court of 
Wards, 

A brief account of the history and the institution of one of 
these Rajwaras, or Peshkash estates, is necessary for the purpose 
of this article. We take up Kujang, as it is not only one of 
the most extensive and important of the Talgarhs, or lower 
forts of the Province, but because it has passed through many 
a vicissitude and different managements, until now, owned by 
by one of the wealthiest of the zemindars of Bengal. Froin 
the hands of its original chieftains it came to be managed by the 
Court of Wards; it came again to be managed by the Civil 
Court, until it was brought ultimately to the hammer, when the 
“Fort” was purchased by the Maharaja Mahatab Chand Baha- 
dur of: Burdwan. . 

The nucleus of the present Raj of Kujang was originally con- 
fined to Dobas_Garh which was situated in the seaboard of 
the Cuttack district, within the meshes of streams and the 
seclusion of the Orissa Sunderbuns close to the mouths of the 
Mahanadi, near False Point. The chieftains belonged to the mill- 
tary caste of Rajputs who spread their dominions in all directions 
when pressed by their Mahomedan conquerors in the north- 
western parts of the country. The authentic history of the 
Kujang Raj family commences from 1052 V. S., corresponding 
with 1641 A. D. From that year down to 1811 A. D, the estate 

















went on extending its limits, until the territories of eight other 
neighbouring forts were annexed to it, rendering it continuous 
with its existing boundaries. It comprised an area of 35,847 
square miles or 2,29,3866 acres. Of this about one hundred 
thousand acres, or less than one-half the total area, is cultivated, 
the remainder being occupied by rivers, jungle and prairies, 

We have no account to tell how Dobas Garh was originally 
formed. ‘Fhe earliest history of the Kujanga Raj commences, as 
as we have above stated, with 1641 A. D., in connexion with 
the incident which acquired for the family the surname of the 
“Sundo,” or bull. About that year the Rajah of Dobas Gurh owned 
a Brahmini bull which grew savage and committed great devasta- 
tions. ‘The brute became a terror to the country, knocked down 
houses, killed numbers of the people, and destroyed so much of the 
crops that many of the tenants began to migrate. The Rajah, who 
was a Hindu Khetri, hearing of the devastation caused by the 
bull, and that numbers of people were leaving his territory, issued 
a proclamation that a fourth of the kingdom would be given 
to any one who would rid the country of the ferocious bull by 
driving him away without maiming or hurting him in any way. 
At this time one Mullick Samant, a relation of the Rajah, was 
staying on a visit at the Gurh and, hearing of the proclamation, 
offered to accept the terms. He insisted only that the terms 
be at first engraved on a copper-plate. This being done, on 
an appointed day, Mullick Samanta fought the bull naked and, 
unarmed. He is said to have taken the bull by the horns, and 
after twelve hours’ wrestling, to have completely overpowered 
him, so that on- being. let off, he ram away, and ran awa 
whenever any man approached him. The bull at last left the 
country. 

Mullick Samanta thus got the one-fourth share of the 
kingdom, and, from the day of his instalment, was known by the 
surname of the Sand (bull) which has continued in the family 
up to this day. On the death of the Rajah of Dobas Gurh, 
Samanta Sand annexed the whole Raj. He reigned altogether 
29 years, or down to the year 1074 V.S. The date of the fight 
with the bull may thus be put down as 1052 V.5. 

His son, Sochendra Sondo Sand, reigned 21 years. His grand- 
son, Damodor Sand, about the year 1113, fought with the chief 
of the Gokhas, or fisherman of Sen Bench, and added their Bedi, 
er Gurh, to his raj. | 

The next Raja, Bishumber Sanda, made great friendship with 
the Raja of Romita Gurh, but when he had found out bis strength, 
fought, and killed him and annexed his Raj (1145.) | 

His son, Chhater Bhuj, employed himself in successive raids, 
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killing the Rajah of Kujanga Gurh, which, up to 1165, formed a 
separate principality, and aunexing that estate to his own. He 
also fought the Rajah of Kankas Daya Gurh and another, and suc- 
ceeded in taking the entire estate of the former and four villages of 
the latter. He died childless. 

In 1184 Chhatter Bhuj’s brother, Krishna Chunder Sanda, 
took the Raj, and reigned 21 years. He was a powerful man. 

In 1205, when the next prince, Gangadhar, succeeded to the 
throne, the State of Kalladwipa on the seaboard was yet in exis- 
tence. It stood, however, asasort of Afghanistan between two 
large kingdoms, The Raja of Kanika on the one hand, and 
Kujanga on the other, entered into intrigues which ended 
in the demolition of the Raj, and its division among themselves, 
making the Pantia Pal river the boundary of. their respective 
dominions. The Chakrakhanda thus became a portion of the 
Kujanga Raj. 

About this time Gangadhar Sanda collected some 122 families 
of freebooters and settled them in Jaigeers, named Bhuraree 
tenures, of which more hereafter. These men were robbers, pure 
and simple, who went out to the neighbouring districts and out 
to sea in their long boats, manned, it is said, by 40 or 50 
rowers, in their thievish and piratic excursions, and returned with 
their boats to be harboured by the Raja in secure forts within 
the Sunderbuns and creeks of the Mahanadi opposite Paradwipa. 
He also instituted the Patkla Jagirs, in which he settled some 
300 families, the members of which formed his militia, who were 
bound to turn out at a moment’s notice and be ready to fight. 
He also instituted the Mati Paricha (Sardari) jagirs, and 
the Paik-rao system, and gave them to the chiefs of his soldiers. 
By the help of these men he fought and killed the chiefs of 
Tikri, Ramehunderpur, Bidyadharpur and Garjanga, Boro Pat 
and Bara Bander, and annexed some 84 villages to his Raj. The 
glory of the Raj now reached its climax. 

In 1803 A. D. (1219), his son, Chandra Dhaja, was installed 
Raja. During Chandra Dhaja’s time, the Province of Orissa 
passed under British rule. Ignorant of the prowess of the 
British lion, and secure in his position among the meshes of the 
delta of the Mahanadi, the Rajah was detected in carrying on a 
correspondence with the Rajahs of Khurda and Kanika with a 
view of entering into a triple alliance against the British autho- 
rity. When the three principal towns of Orissa (Cuttack, Puri, 
and Balasore) were reduced, a detachment of the force was ac- 
cordingly sent to Kujanga under Colonel Harcourt. The Rajah, 
hearing of the arrival of the force, fled from his fort., His elder 
brother, Bir Chandra, whom he kept in confinement in the fort of 
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Paradwipa, was released and seated on the throne. The Rajah 
was, however, shortly after captured and: sent tothe fort Barahati 
at Cuttack. His fort was also dismantled, and his cannon carri- 
ed away to Cuttack. Among these were found two brass 
guns, nearly new, which bore-the stamp of the Honourable 
East India and Company, and which must either have been found 
as a wreck, or captured by the Rajah’s men in one of their excursions. 
(Toynbee’s History of Orissa.) 

Disturbances, however, continued in the Killa, as in other parts 
of the province, the Paiks of the estate forming a disturbing 
element for a period of years. At the insurrection of the Paiks 
of Khurda and Puri (1817-18) there was a general rising in 
the southern and eastern parts of the Province. The Paiks of 
the Kujang and Kanika estates took an important part, secretly 
encouraged by the Rajahs of those Killahs. To quote Mr. Toynbee, 
“their action, however, took more of the nature of various 
bands of dacoits acting independently, than striving to rid them- 
selves of a foreign yoke.” 

When the Kburda insurrection was quelled and the Rajah of 
Puri was made a captive, it was time to send a detachment of 
troops to Killa Kujanga. “On the 13th September 1817, Captain 
Kennet embarked with a small force on board of country boats 
at Cuttack, and, taking advantage of a high flood, reached Para- 
dwipa the next day. The place was stockaded and strongly de- 
fended. His boats being clumsy and the current very strong, 
Captain Kennet. deemed it advisable to run them ashore, and, 
- disembarking, advanced against the stockade and took it by storm. 

“A party under Lieutenant Forester pursued the rebels into 
the village, killed 15 of them and captured three 3-pounder guns 
which had been placed to defend the main approach. ‘l'wo other 
parties under Captain Kennet and Lieutenant Wood also pursued 
the enemy in other directions, but, night coming on, most of them 
escaped into the dense jungles, of which that part of the country 
mainly consists. The troops bivouacked in the stockade during 
the night, and the Paiks kept upa desultory and random fire 
of arrows, which, however, happily did noharm. Next morning 
Captain Kennet marched with two companies against the village 
of Noagurh. The enemy kept up a random fire on the troops 
from their shelter in the jungles, but their march was not 
seriously impeded. All they found at Noagurh was a quan- 
tity of arrows, a few cannon, and three elephants. The Paiks 
had evacuated the place and fled to Kujanga. Captain Kennet 
then resolved to proceed to Perau, but as the intermediate 
country was in possession of the Paiks, it was necessary first to 
to come to an action with them. This he succeeded in doing on the 
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19th September. Though numbering upwards of 2,000, and though 
greatly favoured by the nature of the country, they were com. 

letely routed. ‘Two elephants and eight horses fell into the 
hands of the victors, and the Rajah, perceiving it hopeless to conti- 
nue the struggle further, came in and gave himse'f up to Captain 
Kennet on the 2nd October. Partly by means of information given, 
and partly by stratagem, Narayan Puram Guru and Bamdeb Pat Josi, 
the chief leaders and instigators of the outbreak, were also taken 
prisoners and carried with the Rajah to Cuttack. The latter was 
imprisoned for one year in the fort, the former were both trans- 
ported for life, Captain Kennet returned with the majority 
of the force, leaving Captain Sampson with a few troops to com- 
plete the pacification of the country.” 

When the Marhattas were finally expelled and peace and order 
restored in Orissa, the British authorities commenced constructing 
the revenue system which led to, among other things, an investigation 
into the rights of the landed aristocracy of the Province. It was 
found at the settlement that the Rajah’s revenue amounted 
to 14,011 Kahan Cowries only, for his extensive domain of 220,000 
acres of land. The Cowrees were valued at Rs. 11,503-9-7, of 
which again Rs. 4,000 was remitted on the understanding that 
the Rajah would keep the embankments in proper order, and 
that no remission should ever be given to him in future on 
account of losses by flood or on any excuse whatever; the balance, 
therefore, Rs. 7,503-9-7 was fixed as the revenue in perpetuity, 

At the settlement the Rajah wascalled upon to give a list of 
the villages and boundaries of his estate. In doing this the Rajab, 
with that timid and suspicious spirit which yet marks the Urya, 
purposely omitted 60 villages, fearing that he had actually more 
land than he had stated before the Settlement Officer, viz., 22,000 
acres. When the survey of the district was finished, this of course 
was detected, but it was then too late toclaim them. The 60 
villages were then farmed out as a separate estate, known as the 
“Satia Mouza” (60 villages), which is now owned by the heirs of the 
late Dwarika Nath Tagore of Calcutta, yielding a revenue of 
Rs. 14,000 per annum. From the year 1810-11 to 1867, six more 
Rajahs owned Kujanga. During the incumbency of one of these 
Princes, Rajah Janardan Sanda, in the year 1835, a terrific cyclone 
blew over the coast, and the sea came over the Killa, driving away 
thousand of the tenants and their cattle, totally destroying the 
crops for the year, and causing great damage to the fields when 
the salt evaporated. 

In consequence of this total loss the Rajah had to borrow money 
to pay up his revenue, This was the commencement of 
the Kujanga Rajahs’ debt, which they were never able to free 
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themselves from, and which gradually increased to upward of five 
lakhs of Rupees, uutil the estate was brought to the hammer. 

In June 1867 the estate was attached under orders of the Civil 
Court, notwithstanding the sympathy of the Rajah’s creditors for 
an ancient and respectable family. Bidyodhar Sauda found himself 
totally unable to extricate the Raj, and, the question was, how to 
command a bid, which, after payment to the Mahajans, would leave 
the Rajah a handsome balance. Capital was not forthcoming in all 
Orissa. None of the landlords, nor any of the princes of the Tribu- 
tary Estates could be persuaded, or was able, to pay out such a sum 
as half a million of Rupees in purchasing the estate. The present 
writer then happened to be at Cuttack, and under his advice the 
Maharajah of Burdwan was induced to purchase the Raj, which 
was knocked down at Rupees 5,50,000. A strong feeling of sym- 
pathy certainly prevailed throughout Orissa for the fallen Raj. 
The Uria public talked of the purchase as another instance of 
usurpation on the part of the Bengali zemindar. Scalds were not 
wanting to sing of the fallen fate of the Sanda Rajah; but 
years of litigation failed to revoke the sale, or avert the doom. 
The Maharajah of Burdwan, on the other hand, took advice of his 
friends and very generously offered to grant a loan of ‘Rs. 7,500, 
and to assign such an amount of pension as would enable 
Bidyadhar Sanda to live in ease in his own fort at Paradwipa. 
But the Rajah was in bad hands. Greedy people, whose ill-gotten 
gains had launched him into ruin, still impelled him to 
further depths. He sued the Maharajah of Burdwan and twice 
carried up his case to the-Privy-Council, where he lost his claim 
on both oceasions, At last he instituted a civil suit to alienate 
the religious endowments from the revenue-paying portion of the 
Raj. The case lay pending in the court of the Sub-judge of 
Cuttack, the Rajah residing in Cuttack awaiting orders. In 
1873 the Sub-judge gave the case against the Kujanga Rajah. 
As soon as the orders were passed, the Rajah started in his boat 
for Gurh Paradwipa; but the next morning he was found dead 
in his cabin at Bosepur lock in the Kendraparah canal. A 
diamond ring which the Rajah always wore, was missing, and it 
was said that he died by swallowing it; most probably he ex- 
changed the ring through a servant for a dose of poison, as all 
hopes of recovering his estates were gone ; and he would in a short 
time have been a wreck and a perfect pauper. The Rajah’s fate 
isto be deplored. But it was merely the lot of a reckless family 
who never knew the proper use of wealth, and of a comparatively 
independent position which that wealth conferred. Let us hope better 
for the large population of this extensive estate, and “let us wish 
that the wealth and the public spirit of the noblemen into whose 
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hands it has passed, may invigorate a new life into these parts of 
Orissa.” —(Dx. Hunter's Statistical Account of Cuttack, p. 29). 

We have given a detailed account of the Rajas of Fort Kujanga 
to enable our readers to understand the process by which they 
acquired their property, the relation in which they stood to the 
sovereigns of Orissa and the neighbouring principalities, and the 
nature of their title, to which reference will be made hereafter. 

“A careful study of Indian History leads to the support of the 
opinion, that India at a period long-antecedent to the Mahomedan 
conquest, was divided into so many small estates, the owners of 
which possessed the rights and privileges of sovereigus.” * When 
valour and prowess raised a chief to the paramountcy of a province 
or the entire country, confederacies were formed. The feudal 
ones acknowledged the allegiance, and the King over all was turn- 
ed into an Emperor by probably the same steps as King Frederick 
of. Prussia has in our own days been acknowledged as the Emperor 
of Germany. India was too large a country to have been held 
continuously for centuries under a single sovereign, nor was a cen- 
tral Power, a strong natioual federation, possible, where provinces 
and districts were widely scattered without easy modes of com- 
munication, where Codes and Regulations and a uniform under- 
standing were wanting, and resources which would command an effi- 
cient administration were difficult to organise. It was only in spas- 
modic periods of valour, inthe era of a Yudhistira, or a Bikromaditya 
of Ujjain, that the entire continent could beheld under one umbrella. 
The powerful paw of the British lion, which holds in one mighty 
grasp the Indian Empire, could not be expected in the olden times. 
India was thus necessarily split into a number of principalities, and 
their chiefs, whether they acquired their territories by the force 
of their own arms or by favour of the Paramount Power for the time, 
were not certainly the quasi-landholders, or revenue officers, who, 
by inheritance and recognition amid Mahomedan misrule and 
Marhatta disorganization, developed themselves into the zemindars 
of a subsequent period. 

The Chiefs or Lords of the land had a compact territory ; they 
enjoyed the privileges of sovereignty ; were the judges and magis- 
trates within their own States, and the plenum dominium was 
vested in them. Their estates lay beyond the boundaries of the 
Crown lands, and to the latter they either rendered services as 
occasion required, or paid a small tribute as the admission of a sub- 
ordinate position, which owed allegiance to the Paramount Power 
for the time. The Rajah, or the hereditary Prince, was then the 
abstract owner of the land. ‘They succeeded by inheritance, 





* Grant Duff's History of the Marhattas. 
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exercised power of life and death within their lordships or juris- 
diction, maintained forces, proportioned to their means,, and paid, 
if any thing, only a light tribute, as their tenure was that of military 
service. ‘They were rather, therefore, the Princes than proprietors 
in the European sense of the term, though of course they would 
not allow anybody to dispute the latter title with them.”’—®Ster- 
ling’s Minute, para 20). 

The officers of the Sovereigns of Orissa, the zemindars of the 
Mogul Bundi, or the Crown-lands of the Mahomedan: period, 
were very different from the feudatory nobles. The former held 
the administration of theRoyal Domain situated in the intermediate 
low alluvial tract. It was divided into a number of Bisis (Bisaya) 
and Khandas divisions, or fiscal circles, names which yet sur- 
vive in the Parganas, such as Derahisi, Baluhisi or Lohakhanda 
and Kokuakhanda, These were administered by revenue-officers 
known as Bisorji or Khandadhipati—the “owner” of the estate 
or circle, or the collector of revenue, Chowdri, of the Mahomedan 

eriod, his chief accountant (Canongoe) and the chief swordsman 
(Khandal) who amidst the disorder of the Mahomedan and Mar- 
hatta rule, subdivided the territories under their charge and gra- 
dually developed themselves into landholders, which resulted in 
their recognition as the proprietors of the soil. The distribution 
between these two classes of landowners may be thus noted : 

The ancient Rajahs were, during the Mahomedan period, des- 
cribed by Ferishta “ Rajan, Zaminderan, as powerful and formi- 
dable chiefs, commanding troops and possessing forts, like the 
Barous of the middle ages ”"—(Sterling’s Minute, para. 20). “ They 
manifestly stand-in-a predicament widely different from that of 
other landholders, and I believe all are agreed in opinion as to the 
necessity of maintaining them where they exist, and the policy of 
cautiously avoiding any steps leading to tieir revival in cases 
where they may be out of possession, unless some very urgent 
reason exists for pursuing an opposite course "—(para, 21.) 

The collectors of land-revenue, on the other hand, were the offi- 
cers of Government, appointed to manage portions of the Royai 
Domain. 

1, They had the right of collecting the Government revenue 
and were answerable for arrears. 

2. Their profits arose from the extension of cultivation. 

3. They had the privilege of selling or leasing the jungles or 
waste-lands, “ Benger Kunj Juma.” 

4. They had a share of the sugar duties and certain taxes on 
trade and artisans, tithes on fisheries, pasture-grounds, gardens, 
woods, bamboo-jungles, and the plains called “ Bena-bat,” yield 
ing the grass for thatching. 
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5. They were allowed ground for building “ Khana-hori” and 
cultivated certain portions of their estate free of assessment for 
their subsistence called Khamar, “* Nij Jote,” or the Nonkar of the 
TFalookdars, 

6. Were jointly responsible with the Khandaits and villace 
watchmen for the Police of the cowntry. ™ 

7. ‘They derived advantages from fines, forfeitures and bribes 
with taxes on marriages so regularly taken under the Marhattas. 
as to have become an avowed impost In the revenue accounts, : 

8. During the Marhatta period the profits of the salt land were 
enjoyed exclusively by the proprietors. 

The nature of the teuures of these collectors and managers of 
revenue may best be judged from the sannads they received from 
the Government and the engagements they entered into for the per- 
formance of their duties. Thus a sannad couferring a Khanduité 
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“Tt is necessary that he pay his pesheash with regularity to 
Government, never falling a dam or dirhem into balance ; perform 
with zeal all dutres attaching to his situation; attend the Foujdar 
of the above Thanahs with his contingent (jameat) ; protect the 
Pargunnahs of that quarter in such a way, that there remain no 
traces of theft and robbery ; keep the ryots contented and pros- 
perous, and abstain from levying unauthorized abwabs.” 

The engagement of the Khandait was worded as follows :— 

“T do by my own full and free consent; declare that I will per- 
form the duties of the above office with honesty and fidelity ; I will 
behave towards the royts in such a way as to keep them happy and 
contented ; I will exert myself to the utmost in cultivating the 
Mouzalhs attached to the above Killah, and the separate Mouzak 
specifred, and pay the public dues without fail. It shall be my 
special care to guard against the occurrence of theft, dacoity and 
highway robbery ; should those crimes at any time be eommitted, 
I will apprehend the robbers with the property stolen-and bring 
them before the Foujdar. Whenever the Foujdar may bave occasion 
to march against any rebellious and turbulent persons, I will join 
him with my jameat (contingent); I will never myself join with 
turbulent and rebellious zemindars, nor will I myself be guilty of 
disobedience. Should I ever violate the above conditions I shall 
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pe considered to have forfeited my zemindari. I will collect none 
of the prohibited abwabs. This is written as a Muchalka.” 

The Danda Patis, Bisorjis, Khand Patis, of the old Hindu period 
were changed into Talookdars, Canongoes and Chowdhries during 
the Mahomedan period, These terms came to be used in the 
Bengal Regulations indiscriminately without, we are afraid, any 

recise idea of the title they conferred on the holders. In Section 
4, Regulation VIII of 1793, it is said :—“ These settlements under 
eertain restrictions and exceptions shall be concluded with the 
actual proprietors of the soil of whatever denominations, whether 
zemindars, talookdars or chowdhries.” 

“ Nobody,” observes Mr. Sterling, ‘‘ ever supposed that the per- 
son called Canongoe by the Moguls was other than a mere servant 
of Government, though succeeding by regular inheritance to his 
office.” Again :—* There is obviously no more reason to assume that 
the Chowdhries, or chiefs of Parganas, were the proprietors of the 
land comprised in them, than that the Canongoes, or Talookdars 
were, @ conclusion from which most minds would probably revolt, 
however predisposed to see an absolute European landlord in every 
superior revenue manager connected hereditarily with the soil.’ 

At the settlement of the province in 1805, these feudal nobles 
and fiscal officers were jumbled together in one elass. The only 
distinction made at the time was the settlement of the permanent 
revenue on lands of the former, while the assessment of the estates 
of the latter were fixed fora time only. The latter was termed 
Jema, the former Peshkush, or quit-rent only. Both classes 

of proprietors, however—the ancient hereditary princes, as well the 
holders of military fiefs—were equally deprived of their Magisterial 
and Police power, their licenses and privileges, until by a slow 
process of the law on the one hand and the imbecility and 
ignorance of the Rajah’s themselves on the other, they have beeu 
levelled down to the rank of the ordinary zemindars of the later 


Mahomedan period. 


II, 


From the account of the hereditary princes and other landed 
proprietors in Orissa which we have given above, we turn to the 
classification of tenures held under various titles in their estates, 
and which may be noted as follows :— 

Class 1.—Rent-paying lands, which - are sub-divided into three, 
1 Thani, 2 Pahi, 3 Chandna. The Thani ryots are the heredi- 
tary oceupiers of the soil and the residents of the village in which 
their tenure is situated, being members of the village corporate 
body, enjoying all the rights of the villagemen. The word is 
the opposite of the Sanskrit “Sthaniya,” or local, Besides other 
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privileges of the village men, such as the free use of the pastures, 
the Bena Bat or grass plains, and works of irrigation, &c.: the 
Thani ryots had formerly each an allowance of one man, 18 
ghoont of land within their respective tenures, which they held rent 
free. In return for this favour the holder was required to furnish 
labour for the purpose of repairing the village embankments, or 
do any other kind of work which the prinee thought necessary for 
the general welfare of the tenants. Most of these lands haye 
now been resumed by the Maharaja of Burdwan, ard the Betia or 
labour system done away with. At the settlement of 1837 the 
rights of the resident cultivators were formally reeognised by 
Government and secured to them by Leaf Pottas, or leases. 
Their strong love of home, however, enabled the landlord to enhance 
the rent of the holding to a much higher rate than was possible 
in the case of the Pahi or migrating rayats. Indeed, this system 
of rack-renting went so far, that the earlier settlement officers 
observed that the only check to the excesses of the landlord was 
apprehension of the depopulation of his estates by flight of his 
tenants, Exactions, however, seldom induced the Thani rayat 
to migrate; his love of home was strong ; his advantages over 
the Pahi rayat were manifold. He had his home where he and 
his fathers had lived for ages, on a plot of Chandné exempted from 
rent. He had improved the lands which he knew to be his own; 
his classic groves and cultivated croft, his status and character 
among the village community in whieh he lived in heartfelt sym- 
pathy. Although he could not transfer his tenure, it had a high 
eredit in the market, which enabled him to borrow largely from the 
village Mahajan. 

“ As far as fixed hereditary occupancy of the soil independent of 
the will of another can convey a title, the Thani rayat of Cuttack 
may be considered in some sort a proprietor of land.” His rate 
of rent was liable to enhancement, but none would think of eject- 
ing him so long as he paid the prescribed rent. His right was 
thus never precarious. The rate was increased only at the periodi- 
cal settlement conducted by Government officers, and not at the 
will of the Zemindar, or under the conditions now prescribed by 
Section 17 of Act X of 1859. “ According to the theory and ad- 
mitted principles of the country” observes Mr. Stirling, “ those 
rates could never be altered except on the occasion of a new 
general settlement undertaken by the Government,-which would 
supersede the order of things at the preceding one.” It was 
thus unnecessary for the zemindars to take any action for enhance- 
ment or to adopt steps for eviction. Indeed, no thought of evicting a 
hereditary tenant was ever entertained so Jong as he paid the 
enhanced rent assessed at each settlement, and so long as, we may 
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presume, the idea of an occupancy right and the law of limita- 
tion were unknown. In this view of the case it seems doubtful whe- 
ther Section 17 of Act X, which enables proprietors to claim and 
obtain enhancement at times other than the general settlement, has 
been an advance on the old revenue system, or has conferred greater 
benefit on the Thani tenants. 

The Pahi rayat was a non-resident cultivator, native of a village 
other than that in which his tenure lay. Whatever might be the 
extent of his tenure or the amount of his rent, he was never admitted 
into the corporate rights of the village men. He had no right of occu- 

ancy and was subject to enhancement of rent. ‘These once ten- 
ants-at-will have, however, acquired rights of occupancy since the 
enactment of Act X of 1859, and, what with the decay of the village 
corporate body, and the provisions of the existing law, the liue 
of distinction between the two classes of rayats is gradually fading 
away. 

Chandn4 rayats are non-cultivators who hold the land on which 
their homes stand, and work as labourers and artizans. 

Class 11.—The history of the next class of tenures, which were 
service grants or Jagirs, gives an insight into the social state some- 
what different from that which the Permanent Settlment has intro- 
duced into the provinces of Bengal and Bihar, It will be seen that 
men of almost every profession and art, from the Brahmius who 
officiated at religious ceremonies down to the woodcutter and 
washerman and the torch-bearers, had each an assignment of the 
village lands which they held generation after generation in lieu of 
wages for rendering either religious or temporal services to 
the village community. Wages were almost unknown, and the 
liberal spirit of the Hindu landed system becomes the more con- 
spicuous when we proceed to notice the various rent-free tenures 
which were created for social purposes, or for objects tending to the 
convenience of the community. 

(1). On the head of the list of service grants stands the “ Matia 
Porich4” (supervisor of earthwork). This supervisor of the village 
works had an assignment of 10 to 20 acres of land. 

His business was to see tothe proper execution of the earth- 
works and embankments, and the collection of the Betzas, or labourers 
who were bound torender service. The supervisor still holds about 
350 acres of land in the Kujang estate, paying little or no revenue, 
and they are evidently the men whose services could be utilized 
under the local Boards now under contemplation. 

(2). The next class of tenures are the Shasnams, or grants of 
Brahmins, who paid only a rupee as quit-rent for one Bati, or 60 
acres of land, known as “ Bati Tanke,” and two to six cocoanuts per 
annum. The holders also annually subscribed and presented to the 


Rajah one gold cord, or sacred Potta a year, worth 50 to 60 rupees, 
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‘These Shasnams were the most flourishing villages in the District, 
They could be distinguished by the tall crests of the cocoanut 
trees which the Brahmins alone were privileged to plant, and b 
the neat dwellings within their boundaries amidst surrounding 
darkness and disorder. These Shasnams were the defences of 
Hiuduism and the repositories of Sanskrit learning, 

(3). The third kind of tenures under this class have two 
sub-divisions ; they are generally known as the “ Méfib,” or land 
exempted from assessment. 

The first is enjoyed by Karans, or men of the writer caste who 
pay only at half the ordinary rate of rent. The other kind of 
MA4fib land is held by the Khasbas, or Bhadralogs, gentlemen who 
enjoy small grants, rent free. Some of these tenures have been lately 
reserved by the Moharaja, but some villages till hold out and pay 
no rent whatever. 

(4). In the fourth class of Jagir lands are included all grants 
given to members of the village guild, retainers to the village 
servants, whose labour was in constant demand among the people. 
These servants were the Bhandéri, or village barber, the washer- 
man, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the village confectioner, the 
oilman, the weaver, the potter, the boatman, and the fisherman, 
the skinner and the cobbler, the basket-maker and Paricha or 
the supervisor of the guildsmen, and, last of all, the Naik, or 
village astrologer. 

The duties of some of these village servants, it may be interes- 
ting to note. The Bhandari, as the name signifies, was the general 
store-keeper on all occasions of public feasts, marriages and funeral 
ceremonies ; he had charge of the stores of food and served as a 
barber on all the above occasions. He had also to render service at 
the Rajah’s court for a certain time in the year, and was, moreover, 
the torch-bearer to benighted travellers, Each village barber keeps 
himself duly supplied with a store of oil and torch; it is amusing 
to note the punctuality with which he comes forward at the call of 
the watchman whenever an officer of Government or the Rajah is 
in need of his services, or passes by his village-fields overnight. 

Apart from his legitimate duty of washing clothes, the village 
Dbobi is the woodcutter throughout the province. Whenever a 
tree is to be felled, or wood prepared for fuel, either for domestic 
purposes, or for festivals, or at the time of the obsequies of the dead, 

the washerman’s service is in demand. Men of no othercaste would 
rofane their hands by holding the axe, any more than by adopting 
the profession of the skinner or cobbler. — 

Besides serving the village community each of these men were 
required to attend the servants of the Rajah or the Government 
officer when out in camp. For the due performance of these duties 
a Behera, or Chief, was appointed who enjoyed a separate Jagir 
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The earnings of these village heads and village servants may be 


noted as follows 
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Class I11.—Besides the service land, we have in the rent class 
the regular rent-free, or ZLakhiraj tenure, such as Debotter, 
Brahmotter, Baishn’ab Britti, Jogi Britti and Pirotter, the extent 
of which ranges from 1] to 500, and in some cases to 1,000 acres 
of land. (Already much laud has been lest, as cases have been 
summarily decreed, as rent-free.) 

Foremost among these grants are the endowments assigned 
to the Thakur Baladevjee of Kendrapara, who has two entire 
villages, with plots of land in a number of others, yielding 
altogether a rent of 884 rupees per annum. Lands were 
also given in free gifts to poets, musicians, and even the jugglers 
who contributed to the amusements of the Rajah; and the ques- 
tion of assessing rent on these lands is now submitted to the 
decision of our Courts. The grantees have the prescriptive right, 
while the landlord pleads the abolition of the services ‘for 
which the grants were originally made. 

1V. Apart from land-rent there were three kinds of taxes 
or cesses imposed,—the fourth and the last source of the Rajah’s 
revenue :— 

(a). The first of these was called the Patki-jummé, or Trade- 
tax. Thus the smiths pay a tax of 8 annas on each bellows, 
really the bamboo handle attached to leather hood, or Phanika., 

(b). The second was the Muhis Nejuri, a tax of 4 annas for 
every buffalo in milk that is allowed to graze in the sand hills 
or jungles on the seashore. 

Jhar Kharida, or purchase of bush. Each:rayat pays 1 to 2 
annas per annum for the right to bring from the jungle any 
wood for posts for his house, and also lathis and creepers for 
thatching. Besides making free grants, the Rajah exercised 
the privilege of conferring titles for meritorious services on 
every class of his people, extending from his Beborta, or his 
minister, to the lowest huntsman and coral fisher, or the artful 
juggler. 

From the sketch we have given above, it will be seen that 
the conditions of the rent-paying and rent-free class of tenants 
in the estate were widely different. While the superstition 
or the whims of a mind not fairly balanced left a large class 
of men in sufficient ease and affluence, the pressure of rent 
fell heavily in the really useful class of agriculturists, whose 
business-habits and liabilities prevented them from adopting an 
idle profession. Indeed, the bounties of the Rajahs were so 
great, that the present manager of Kujang writes, that the 
extent of the rent from grants must equal half the cultivated area 
of the Killa, and the more inquiry is made, the existence 
of more such tenures crops upto notice. Nor was the general 
management of the revenue department quite satisfactory. Every 
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village was made over to a Jamadar under a short lease, or 
outbat? system, answering to the thikadars of Bihar, who at 
every successive settlement, at the end of three years, offered an 
enhanced amount of rent for the entire village with the evi- 
dent intention of recouping himself by rack-renting the poor 
tenants. These farmers were not generally the well working 
Prodhuns, or heads of villages, but, as has been truly observed 
by one of our settlement officers, “a duplicate set of oppres- 
sive zemindars,” Nevertheless, amidst a good deal of disorder 
and exercise of arbitrary power on the part of the ruling chief- 
tain, the convenience of the people and the preservation of the 
village government formed a subject of careful consideration. 
A spirit of trading industry was almost unknown, There was 
much apathy in developing the resources of the land. to their fullest 
extent. Locomotion and communication little understood, migra- 
tion was equally unknown. Village life consisted in satisfy- 
ing the more urgent necessities of nature, in raising food-grains, 
building huts, attending religious ceremonies and husbanding 
the resources of agriculture, so as to live independently of the 
market, Division of labour, except in the eases where the 
rules of religion imposed particular occupations on particular 
castes, was hardly adopted. Tradition and scrupulous: super- 
stition drew a hard-and-fast line between men of different trades, 
or village guilds, and a spirit of mutual dependence was thus 
generated. Alongside of the agriculturists, it was necessary, 
therefore, to unite the artizans and the village servants to- 
gether for the disposal of questions,religious and social, as well 
for the decision of-temporal rights. The retention of an estab- 
lishment of priests, Punchayats and their executive subordinates, 
extending down to the barber, the Kela, or digger, the sweeper and 
the watchman, was found equally urgent. Within these well 
defined rural limits the agriculturist, with the artizans, trades- 
men and village officials, formed a corporate entity which had 
little interest in the concerns of the outside world. The wants 
of life were few, and a bazaar, or even a shop in the village 
for the supply of provisiuns, was a rare sight. But for the 
ceremonials and festivals established by an elaborate system of 
religion, the villagers’ life was uneventful. Every thing was 
home-spun, the people generally lived from hand to mouth, 
employed in agricultural affairs, or broils connected with ques- 
tions of caste and religion, The conservation of the village corpo- 
ration and the social and religious fabric were, however, subjects 
of the foremost importance. The authority of the village priest, 
the village Punchayat and the village supervisor was great. The 
first two were selected village men, the latter was an official 
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supported by grants of land and the representative of the feudal 
Chieftain. Innumerable questions were submitted to the council 
of the village heads for consideration and decision. This jurisdiction 
was co-extensive with the social and religious grievances of the 
village community. ‘The execution of works of public utility, the 
clearing of water courses and channels of irrigation, the construc- 
tion of grain Bheris, or embankments, village sanitation and repairs: 
of the village temple at the expense, and with the: aid, of the 
villagers, were the first items of duty, Next to these, the disposal 
of social questions arising out of marriage, offences against the rules 
of castes, ranging from abduction and ihit intercourse of the sexes 
down to the profane touch of the Paria, and other petty disputes, 
fell within the jurisdiction of the village council. In short, the 
members transacted all matters tending to the common welfare or 
amusement, The provision of fands and their administration for 
the above purposes were also entrusted to the village heads; nor 
were funds wanted when the raising of subseriptions under the vari- 
ous names of Mathot, Magan, Chand, rested in the hands of these 
village elders. Indeed, no marriage took place, no common or petty 
offence was detected, no party disputes were reconciled, no caste ques- 
tion was deeided, which did not addtothevillage funds. These insti- 
tutions, indeed, were founded on the suffrage of the entire nation, 
and therefore retained an element of stability and vitality which 
survived the ecommotions of ages, The Hindu sovereigns of Orissa 
were overturned by the Pathans, the Moguls turned out the Pa- 
thans, and were in their turn turned out by the Marhattas. Each 
set of sovereigns had their own polity and eode of regulations, but 
they no more touched or disturbed these village institutions than 
the roar of the sea disturbs the sleep of the young eagle in the 
solitude of its native mountain. 

It was left, however, to existing regulations, to Land Settlements, 
Kent Laws, Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes, to give a rude 
shoek to these ancient and useful institutions, We will trace their 
deeay step by step, ‘Fhe land-revenue settlement of the Cuttack 
District absolved the zemindars from all police and administrative 
duties. The smallest exercise of the latter functions came to be 
watched with jealousy and visited with severe punishment, From 
the heads of the social fabrie the landlords dwindled to mere rent- 
collectors, and all institutions which flourished and lived with their 
permission and their authority, commenced, from the earliest days 
of British rule, to fall and fade away. The public servants and 
the humblest police assumed the functions of the village heads 
and threatened the members of the village, Bhalo Manushya 
(good men as the umpires were styled), with penal consequences 
if detected in the legitimate exercise of their duties sanctioned 
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by prescription and age. It has been already stated here that the 
chieftains of the Killajat, termed Rajas at the settlements, in 
time became ordinary zemindars; their functions were curtailed, 


and, bereft of all other sources of income, they made it a point to: 


increase their revenue by the gradual absorption of the service 
lands: which supported the village servants. Some, indeed, and the 
most necessary ones, yet survive, but others have vanished, and 
large areas of land, which properly belonged to the public, have been 
turned into private property of the Zemindar here as elsewhere 
throughout the country. The loss in this respect to the public, 
and ultimately to Government, has been irreparable. The social 
and official influence of the village heads and the village 
Panchayats has disappeared. Their power of raising funds even 
for the most beneficial purposes has been challenged and gradu- 
ally set at nought. Zealous public servants, more anxious to fos- 
ter their own authority than promote the public wealth, treated every 
attempt at a village organisation with severity and hardship; one 
had to raise the cant of “illegal cess ” to command the sympathy of 
the local authority, until, however, in the course of time, in some 
instances, these cesses have been legalised, though raised by 
a different and more costly agency, yet for precisely the 
same objects as ever. In the meantime, however, the re- 
sumption of the service land, the abolition of the posts of 
village officials, and the fear of the law, have completely 
disorganized the village institutions. No doubt, in one way, it has 
tended to great good. A wise code of laws and administrative vf- 
gour have tended tothe growth of individual rights, Exactions 
at the hands of the landlord and village managers have decreased, 
and the rayat has learnt to know his rights and is learning to 
hold them firmly. But at the same time the decay of corporate 
rights has resulted in some evil to the country. generally. It can 
hardly be denied that great care for the individual has led to the 
decline of a public body whose function, on the whole, was beneficial 
to the general community, It could be invoked by the poorest 
rayat at the smallest cost, Under the existing system a more 
expensive mode of litigation has, however, become the general 
fashion. We congratulate ourselves annually on the growing 
elasticity of the public revenues, on the increased proceeds of the 
Judicial Stamp duty, increased profits of Jail industry, increased 
receipts of Judicial fines and deposits.. But do not these incréas- 
ed receipts represent largely. outlay from the funds of the 
village agriculturists? Do not the receipts under each of the 
above heads at times absorb the savings of entire classes aud entire 
villages engaged in litigation, or carrying on actions at law? All 
the penalties which the village heads ever hoped to collect, all the 
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illegal cesses or awabs which the zemindars could ever aspire to 
extort, all the contributions which the village Panchayats ever dared’ 
to levy for village purposes, were lighter in the scale than what tlie 
rayat now pays to obtain redress and squanders in litigation. 
The amounts representing the so-called exactions of the village 
authorities were within a short space of time redistributed’ in tlie 
locality where the money was realized. The contributions to tlie 
stamp revenue and judicial fines, stream into the ocean of the 
Imperial treasury, whence the opposite current is not quick to flow 
out to the locality which contributes it. The formation of funds 
for purely local purposes would thus be a boon to the village’ men : 
in Orissa the justice of the British Raj is universally respected ; 
but its elaborate and expensive system of Judicature is un- 
favorably contrasted with the cheaper indigenous institutions of 
old. ‘The revival of the latter under a cheap _ controlling 
agency would no doubt recommend itself to the circumstances of 
the poor people of Orissa. The fashion of running to court on 
the most trifling causes has marred the old spirit of fellow-feeling 
and sympathy among the village men. The functions of the 
village heads and supervisors have ceased, and what has been the 
effect ? All works of public utility have suffered ; old village roads 
have been effaced, or overgrown with jungle, village embankments, 
have been gradually washed down, water channels filled in, tanks have 
become choked with moss and weeds, area of pasture-land has dimi- 
nished, cattle have deteriorated, and the state of village sanitation has 
throughout the province become unsatisfactory. The amusements 
of the people also, which tended to ward off the gloom of rural life, 
have suffered from the decay of the influence of the corporate body 
which formerly provided the necessary funds. The promotion of 
the local boards and the local unions would thus be a very 
wholesome, as well as a timely measure. The laws on the subject 
would merely necessitate institutions which were permitted 
to fall into decay because their utility was never before properly 
enquired into. When these proposed Local Boards are formed, 
it may be found that the local rates which had the sanction 
of custom and were quietly levied, were not so obnoxious in 
their objects as has been hitherto supposed. They have, as 
occasion required, received the sanction of Government in some- 
what different garbs, as there was a measure of wisdom in these 
humble indigenous institutions which went fora long time un- 
recognised. Nor is this to be wondered at: we live under the 
auspices of legislators whose measures, as has been: shrewdly 
observed, are never above the necessity of revision. Whether 
from want of forethought, or leniency towards their own cherished 
ideas, or reluctance to grasp at vexed questions, or from. the mere 
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love of change, or say desire of progress, their legislative mea- 
sures change with a speed which keeps pace only with their 
advanced modes of locomotion. Our Legislative Council is a stand- 
ing committee of change, whose aim seems to be to thrust on the 
country new codes with the best of objects, but with little consi- 
deration for the old and hallowed institutions which they are made 
to supersede or the influence which they are likely to exert over 
native society. Errors have not therefore been unfrequent, or 
their acknowledgment less so. The amended Acts are nu- 
merous and as speedily introduced as the original codes are 
hurriedly passed. But great minds are open to conviction, and 
we feel assured that#should our legislators stoop to enquire into 
the efficacy of the indigenous measures and existing native 
institutions, they might be satisfied, in many instances, that 
practical wisdom is not the monopoly of any particular nation. 
It would be well, therefore, if the efficacy of existing institutions 
were properly weighed before they are condemned one day as 
sources of irremediable evil, to be hailed back at another time in a 
new garb, as measures of great and original reform. 

Much anxiety, indeed, has ever been felt to improve the condi- 
tion of the rayat, to protect him from exactions and to confer on 
him fresh privileges ; but what has been the effect of the rent-law, 
of the occupancy and tenancy rights, as compared with the old 
revenue system of the country ? While the law has conferred new 
rights on the tenants, his sense of security in the tenure has 
suffered. Very unfortunately, mutual good understanding between 
the landlord and the tenant-in the country has declined. Rayats, 
indeed, have partly prospered everywhere in the country, but 
this is owing to those influences under which the country is 
generally advancing, rather than to the definition of tenant-right, 
or the grant of privileges by the rent-law alone. The landlords 
have exercised more actively of late the rights to evict and to 
enhance rent, than was the case when the right of occupancy rest- 
ed on custom and not legislative enactment. They have also 
grown more exacting and uncompromising in realising rent now 
than when there was no law of limitation of three years. 
The relief, indeed, given by Act X of 1859, has been considered 
so small and unsatisfactory, that it is now intended to enact laws 
aiming at the opposite extreme, and tending virtually to transfer 
rights hitherto vested in the proprietors. It is certainly the duty 
of the ruling power to enact rules, to encourage rayats to 
industry, and secure them in the fruits of that industry. But the 
great question to be solved is, should these objects be at- 
tained by the total extinction of the existing rights of any 
other class of men, or should these be so qualified as not to 
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over-step the bounds which divide the use of privileges from ther 
abuse. Amidst discord and disputes regardiug the rate of rent 
and its collection, the one idea in former times, equally enter- 
tained by landlords and tenants, was that their best interests 
in the long run were identical. Has the tendency of the rent 
laws been to strengthen that belief or to create a spirit of 
jerlousy, if not of opposition, between the two classes? More tenau- 
cy rights have immersed the people in more debt. They have 
benefited the money-lender more than those for whom they were 
intended, for privileges can benefit those only who kuow how to 
use them. 

The general indebtedness of the rayats has been urged as a 
reason for extending to him ‘greater protection. The reform of 
tle rent-law of the country has thus been suggested asa way of 
rendering the rayat independent of the landlord. But how did this 
indebtedness arise? For the purposes of agricultural operations 
the rayat wants money as mach as the showers of heaven. Gene- 
rally speaking, his holding is large enough for his support only 
in ordinary years. ‘Little is left to him for laying by a provision 
fora rainy day. In this country, where a good outturn of crops 
depends on the chances of the seasons, where the payment of rent 
or the provision of food is facilitated, or not, as the clouds may 
melt at a particular season or not, when help has to be ‘taken of a 
capitalist on marriage as well as funeral occasions, on the occur- 
rence of a cyclone, ora destructive fire, during a season of disease or 
cattle-plague, or one of extraordinary drought or extraordinary 
flood, sympathy and co-operation between the landlord, as the local 
capitalist, and the rayat, is a matter of the greatest importance. 
So long as the last grains of such a good feeling remained, 
enhancement of rent and eviction were never thought of, but asthe 
exceptional punishment for insubordination or systematic refusal of 
payment of rent. The Zemindar thought it as much his duty to 
advance seed-grain, supply funds for purchase of agricultural imple- 
ments and cattle, and take all other steps for the conduct of agricul- 
tural operations and to prove the guardian of the people, as to sup- 
port his own family. ‘The rayat haa, indeed, to pay back the advances 
he took with interest, and with large interest, to the Zemindar, But 
the convenience of the tenant and the prosperity of the season were 
consulted. There was no hurry, no fear of lapses, or of the 
law of limitation to hasten an adjustment. Nor were there any 
court fees, lawyers’ fees, registration fees, or. commissions to 

ay. There was, indeed, a chronic burden to bear. Has it been 
made light, however, by the recent laws, or have the latter 
merely conjured up a duplicate set of oppressions? “We have 


found,” said the Famine Commission, “ no reason to believe that 
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the agricultural population of India have at any known period of 
Hiistory been generally free from debt.” “ The recourse of zemin- 
dars‘and cultivators to money lenders has the effect of diverting 
much of the rental fund from the proprietors to usurers, and 
Government has thereby lost a-serious amount of revenue.” It was 
then ‘a ‘convenient aud safe system of banking when the landlord 
and the Mahajan happened to be same individual. The rate of 
interest on arrears of rent was smaller than that charged by the 
money-lender, and was therefore no less advantageous to the rayat 
than to the Zemindar. ‘So far as Orissa is concerned, great 
changes have come over those relations. On the 23rd May 1817, in 
a letter to the Board of Revenue, Mr. Collector Trowser wrote, 
“The country has decayed ever since the Marhatta conquest ; 
under the Moguls it was happy and prosperous. Our first assess- 
ment exceeded evén the collection of the Marhattas by a lakh of 
rupees, to say nothing of other ‘taxation and Saldmi, &c., to the 
Amla at each new settlement.” Att the same time the revenue sale 
law was putinto force with great rigidity, so that between the years 
1805 and 1818-9 no less than 1,129 estates, bearing a jama of 
Rupees 965,958, were sold for ‘arrears. Many of those estates were 
sold more than once in the same year. One Was'‘éven sold seven 
times in four ‘years, one'six times in the same period, another 
three times in three years,'and a fourth four times tm five years. 
Another officer wrote’: “ Public ‘sales, instead of being the last 
resort, had in Orissa been the first and only one. The practice of 
issuing written demands for arrears of revenue fell into disuse at 
a very early period.” “Fhese measures ruined the old Uriya 
zemindars and transferred their lands to absentee Bengali zemin- 
dars‘and the Amla of the Courts.” The zemindar, as the local capi- 
talist, thus became extinct, and the rayat was thrown on the mercy 
of a new class of village Mahajans, or money-lenders, whose practice 
has proved “ fatal to all successful agricultural enterprise” through- 
out the country. In another important respect also the Government 
itself receded from the people. It has ceased tomake advances which 
“had formed an integral part of the Imperial Revenue system.” 
The zemindars have, in their turn, followed the example of Govern- 
ment, Tucavi advances have fallen into disuse, The Mahajan’s rate 
of interest has thus disproportionately increased, and no wonder that 
the borrowing portion of the ‘pedple of Orissa have taken rank 
among those “individuals or classes-who have fallen into deeper 
embarrasment than was common under the native dynasties 
which preceded it.” On what measures, then, does the emancipa- 
tion of the rayats depend? Not merely on tenancy titles, occu- 
pancy rights, or transferability of holdings, but op conditions en- 
tirely different: ability to make head against the reverses of the 
easons and freedom from indebtedness. 
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Ignorant and poor, the rayat cannot also be expected at present 
to make head against intelligence and wealth. Under present cir- 
cumstances no fighting will avail. You may enfranchise the rayat 
from the hold of the Zemindar, but how do you mean to save him 
from the casualties of the seasons or from the clutches of the 
Mahajan ? The prosperity of the. people must depend more on 
the strength and well-regulated conduct of its individual members 
than the privileges conferred on it by the Legislature.” We 
must hesitate to create rights and grant privileges which can- 
not be used to advantage, but would merely tend to open sores 
and create jealousy between classes among which a spirit of 
sympathy is most desirable. The condition of the people can 
not be suddenly and adequately raised by mere legislative acts 
or administrative vigilance. We should at the same time attempt 
to uplift the load of ignorance which the mass of the Uriya 
people have been for years sadly groaning under. In no other 
part of the country are the wants of education more urgent. 
Dispel the darkness of their provoking ignorance, teach them a 
knowledge of their own rights, and the Uriyas will not only 
use their rights for their own good, but rebuild the revenue system 
of the country on the broad basis of knowledge. The Government, 
indeed, is so sensible of the weakness of the tenant, that the 
provisions of the proposed rent bill appear to have been drafted 
more with a view to its introduction among idiots, minors and 
wards than among agents that are free—( Vide sections 59 and 60, 
et seq. of the Tenancy Bill.) 

In the relation of landlord and tenant scarcely any friction is 
observed in Orissa ; the existing rent-law gives ample protection 
to all classes. The province has fortunately very minute records 
of tenures and tenant-rights prepared at each successive settle- 
ment of the land-revenue after elaborate investigation. Every 
field has its number and class in the village field book. The vil- 
lage accountant, or Patwari’s papers of classification and collection, 
are filed at the district offices year after year. It has also a local 
agency in the Purgannab,—Canongoes, who are daily engaged in 
taking notes of agricultural prospects and operations and embody- 
ing agricultural statistics which materially help the revenue 
officers in the disposal of questions regarding land and rent. 

The right of occupancy and the right of enhancement have not 
placed the tenantry on a precarious footing. The difficulty expe- 
rienced in finding the local measure of land or the local rate of 
rent, in classifying the different descriptions of land and in de- 
ciding what would be a fair and equitable rate in claims of enhance- 
ment, which have exercised the minds of the judges in Bengal, 
and is said to have established the necessity for amending the rent- 
law, is not felt in Orissa. These difficulties can be experienced in 
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Districts only where a most important duty was originally neglect- 
ed or delegated to the proprietors, viz., the record of the rights of 
the tenants. They require, however, that the existing rights 
should be ascertained and recorded, rather tham new rights 
created, or existing ones extinguished, or indigenous ideas re- 
garding property and existing customs ignored, A reform in’ 
the usury law, the establishment of agricultural banks, or loan 
offices, the restoration of the local system of Tucavi’ advances 
for agricultural operations, are probably more urgently wanted than 
amendments in the existing rent-law. A tenancy bill to disturh 
existing relations, without adequate provisions to extricate the rayat 
from chronic indebtedness, would not alone, under present circum=- 
stauces, secure freedom: to the rayat.. 
Cc. S.. B. 











ArT. IV.—TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS, 


1, 
Solidarity and Continuity. 


COMTE rests his system-of universal morality virtually 
M » Upon certain simple ideas conveyed by the two words 
Solidarity and Continuity. The one represents that. feature of 
man’s social life which puts together the varied experiences 
of different men in any given unit of time as a net result of 
many forces, 7. ¢., in the form of a general consensus, or like many 
rays of light brought intoa common focus. Continuity suggests 
what follows, when this consensus is viewed as carried forward in the 
course of time. It serves, as it were, to project the successive pic- 
tures of each unit of time, upon the same spot in the mental back- 
ground, and yields at last something like a polyorama, representing 
what is especially the HUMAN at once in the past, the present, and 
the future. ‘There is between man and man a divergence as well as 
a convergence, but the aggregate result thereof, whether by addition 
or by substraction, is fairly proved. to be definite, by facts showing 
the historic truth of men’s collective existence. Aud the sum ofa 
series of such aggregates, each confined to a certain space of time, 
though far from being wholly true of every one, must still be 
generally true of all of the elements which may have been brought 
together. 

The doctrine, broad as I believe it to be, may thus be presented 
as a simple truism. That which is common to a given number of 
phenomena, is true of them all. That which is true of all, is true 
of each. Exceptions certainly there must be ; but for purposes 
of generalisation, as well as for regulating our activity, they may 
be put aside. Itis only necessary to understand the process by 
which the aggregate is made up, and the totality will present a 
distinct image. 

Modern Science takes facts as they are ; assumes a kind of fixity 
in phenomena, and as apart from the observation thereof, and, 
taking the phenomena variously, as observed at different points and 
successive moments. Science, strikes asum-total, and in-doing so 
fairly eliminates what may have been peculiar to each observer. 
Man now distrusts himself more than he does the outer world, and 
we therefore compare votes as between one observer and another. 
And thus, where the notes coincide, a safe basis is obtained for our 
mutual guidance in spite of the impossibility of kuowing the 
absolute. 
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What is acceptable to one is tested by the experience of another. 
And the same process is also applied to successive experieaces of 
each and of all. And the result obtained is what we call man’s 
wisdom: an aggregate not of absolute truths, but of opinions 
accepted by the sot-disant ALL. 

Each man’s observation, however, to be made broad enough, 
must be extended as far as human thought can reach. And, 
in fact, our memory generally helps us to project upon the same 
background, the successive experiences of our own lives, The skill 
of the operator, indeed, is taxed not a little, in arranging the re- 
lative proportions of the various images brought together in this 
mental polyorama; but the collocation assumedly effected by 
the same agent is a phenomenon no less substantial than each of 
the distinct experiences put together; for the integral character 
of a whole life’s experience is not now called in question, the 
man’s mental identity being inferred from his physical individu- 
alism, Such, then, are our ultimate units. 

But between one individual and another the separation is wider 
and oftener perceived to be such. Hence that which pleases one 
man in the rose, needs to be carefully compared with the source of 
another man’s gratification in or about the same object. Here, 
as it were, the screen on which the image has to be projected is 
itself uncertain, and the size and proportion of each focus, as well 
as the portion of the screen occupied by each and all of them 
are all sources of the utmost perplexity. 

However, the gulf between one individual and another has 
been bridged, and the units are massed even from day to day, and 
all by that most wonderful of all our inventions—LANGUAGE. 
Moreover, commercial intercourse promises to furnish means to 
bring into a still more complex focus all the languages of the 
world. Imperfect as this contrivance (a common language) 
may be, there can be no question that it imparts a powerful 
vitality to the solidarity of men; but this growing solidarity 
arising from different languages interpreting one into another, 
collects the continuity of each nation into a common whole of 
which the vastness is enough to gratify all the normal require- 
ments of human contemplation and meditation. 

After all, then, solidarity and continuity respectively 
represent only the language and the history of mankind. 
Language, when regarded not as the instrument but as the product 
of human utterance, masses into an audible and visible whole 
those super-spiritual entities, the thoughts and feelings of the 
human being; history collects these varied masses for sociology 
to systematize into science, aud sociology leads quietly on to the 
science of morals, 
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2. But let us for one moment try to forget the gigantic power 
that we ‘now wield with these two grand heritages from the past. 
Let us forget how man can thus penetrate into the mind of man, and 
how individual men may be leavened together into one uniform 
mass. Let us forget, too, that the records of one age furnish, with 
those of another, the materials for an induction which must effective- 
ly resist all scepticism in any questions of prime necessity to man. 
And let us then try to discover a means which, however feeble, when 
compared with our present possessions, would somehow gratify 
our craving for the ethical products derivable from language and 
history. The idea is obviously bewildering. But let us ply our 
imagination a little even in dull prose. 

“Our first requisite is, that the soul of one being should penetrate 
into the body of another, and that this should be done otherwise 
than by language. Now, if John may not by language pass 
into the soul of James so as to move James’ body, as if it were 
his own, we shall suppose him by some supernatural agency 
to effect the entrance, and thus attain the wished-for end. 
Thus we will assume, James comes to think and feel as John 
had done, except in so far as the body out of which John had 
passed happened to yield experiences peculiar to himself. If, 
originally, James was white and Joln black, the transformation 
would require James’ soul to get accustomed to the black com- 

exion of John as his own. Such special experiences, however, 
of John or James may be easily left out of account as foreign 
to either. And the result of the process adverted to, will be a 
mass of experience common to John and James both, 

‘Our next requisite is, that the experiences of one age should 
be added to those of another, History is the modern means to 
attain this end. An allied instrument may also be traced in the doc- 
trine of heredity. For just as a nation’s character is depicted by the 
aggregate of what is traced in its history, from year to year, so the 
life of each individual is understood to contain in itself the habits of 
all his ancestors, But we have given up history, as if it were unavail- 
able, and heredity is, after all, too feeble to gather the nice and varied 
experiences of the past to the extent we require. So we shail suppose 
that the same human soul has the power to occupy one body after 
another, as they are successively cast out in the course of natural 
death. The experiences of successive existences would thus live, 
though the material receptaeles which held them frem time to time 
had been reduced into atoms, and the memory of those experiences 
might revive at some stage or other, though it had undergone an 
indefinite period of hybernation. 

To sum up: let us skppose that the soul can pass from one body 
into another, and collect, of and in itself, the varied experiences, such 
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as would be yielded by different people and in successive generations, 
and we shall conceive of an instrument which would serve us well 
enough instead of language and history both. The acquisition of 
such: an instrument may be as hopeless as the philosopher’s-stone 
or elixir vite. But the conception is clear and precise enougl. 
And there is no doubt thatthe ends of solidarity and continuity 
could be attained, and by a royal road: too, with the help of 
the hypothetical process.above described. N othing could so enable 
us to wind: ourselves into one another and produce a solid consensus, 
nothing so to carry us from: age to age in order to yield a ripe 
philosophy as this supposed supernal means, binding as it 
were, all sorts: of beings, and. removing the cold obstruction of 
death itself, I Say, all sorts of beings, for the process would 
apply equally to man, beast, or even inert matter, being independent 
of all such human instruments of acquiring ‘wisdom as. speech; 
language or history. 

3. Where is the good of such. a ludicrously impossible 
conception ? The good of it is, that such a conception isa historical 
fact, and, therefore, useful for the very ends of man’s solidarity. 
and continuity. 

The Hindus have a department of literature known by the 
name of “Yog Philosphy,” which might be better called Yog 
mysteries, and adepts in the art were believed:to be able to leave 
their own- bodies and pass into those of others.. “ When a Yogi 
knows the process. . . ke can-enter. . .. into the body of another, 
whether it be dead or alive... And the Yogi who has entered 
another body uses it as his own.” * 

These mysteries have fallen into decadenee for reasons which. 

may be diversely described by friends and opponents as natural 
growth-of wisdom, or as: fading popularity and extinction of 
teachers. But, whether as part of them, or as an independent. 
product of the human mind, another doctrine exists, and is. 
implicitly accepted by a considerable portion of the buman 
population. I allude to the doctrine of transmigration, 

4, Transmigration is generally regarded by several Asiatic peo- 
ples,.as distinct from the processes of Yog mysteries. Inthe one 
case, the soul passes from one body to another after death, the com- 
mon fate of men, and inthe other, the effects of death ean be 
counteracted at the will of the Yogi. But for collecting into one 
mass the experiences of different beings and times, both the 
conceptions-are pretty much on a par. 

This doctrine viewed barely as a subjective construction has, 
however,. had’ a remarkable influence in the education of the 





* Dr.R. Mitra’s Patanjali, p. 152, 
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Indian mind. It comports at once with the Buddhist doctrine 
that it is nothingness alone which exists, and with the pantheism 
of the Hindu and the Buddhists, that the grandest and the sole ex- 
istent being is the ALL. It comports with a belief in the dogma 
that cause is Gaze) fafaxtaray faasi AHafSsi 7.€., uniform 
antecedence (effectuation in any other manner being absent), as 
well as with the belief in the existence of innumerable orders 
of imaginary beings possessing extra-human powers, such as 
the Devas, the Gandharvas, Yak’has, Kinnaras, and even the 
speaking monkeys, and so forth. It is acceptable as much to 
the fatalist or the evolutionist, as to the man who believes in 
astrology and refuses to assume the personal identity of the 
individual. It is consistent at once with the convictions of the 
self-immolating Suét (Hindu widow) and Gymnosophist, the mys- 
terious Youi, the Tantric debauchee and the ecstatic Vishnuvite, 
It is vigorously endorsed by the apparently inert mind of the 
Hindu woman and proletary ; and it would not be rejected by the 
transcendental and accomplished professor who claims to look upon 
the religion of Humanity as a chapter of Tantric Philosophy. 

5. I have endeavoured only to draw attention to this doctrine, 
but [I do not venture to substantiate that, between the elements 
which make up the doctrine of solidarity and continuity on the 
one hand, and those which have gone to build up this Hindu 
conception, on the other, the wide discrepancy has to be account- 
ed for by what in Comte’s system is set forth under the hierarchy of 
the sciences. But what shall we say of the primitive people of India 
who also sought to establish their ethics apart from revelation and 
theology upon a merely subjective construction, and one which 
could at one time serve so well as a substitute for both cosmology 
and sociology,—a people with whom such an elaborate and well 
considered fiction as the theory of transmigration could grow to 
be regarded as objective truth ? 


II. Transmigration in relation to development of Bodhi- 
knowledge. 


1, “The merits of a Tathagata (Buddhist saint) are that he 
is perfectly enlightened, learned, well conducted, well bestowed, 
that he is perfectly conversant with the ways of men, he is _ with- 
out a superior, he has a complete control over the senses.” This 
we learn from the valuable book recently brought out by Dr. R. 
Mitra, entitled Nepalese Buddhist Literature (sce p. 208.) Else- 
where we read as follows:—“ When the Lord was on the Gri- 
dhrakuta hill, Maudgalyayana, son of Sari, vanished like a fire 
when the fuel had been burnt out. The Bhikshus (mendicant 
Buddhists) asked the Lord if this was his final deliverance, or 
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the lot which his forefathers had been destined to. The Lord 
said, Maudgalyayana had obtained final deliverance, and not the 
lot of his forefathers, and then recounted the former history of 
the departed hermits.” Then follows a story of one Chandra- 
prabha, a king of a eity called Bhadrasila, concluding in the 
following words :-— , 

Tbe Lord said :—* The town which formerly was Bhadrasila is 
now called Takshasila. He who was king Chandraprabha is now 
myself, the two ministers (of the king in the story) are now 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, and Rudraksha, the beggar Brah- 
man, is Devadatta ” (p. 310.) 

The founder of Buddhism was, indeed, believed to have gone 
through many existences. And from the case of Maudgalyayana we 
learn that the education thus received would point only to the 
final deliverance called Nirvan, There were also innumerable 
model-men (Tathagatas), each without a superior, and one essen- 
tially like another in the possession of Bodhi knowledge. Thus 
each saint, however imaginary, was a model-man and the outeome 
of the education afforded by many existences, And, considering that 
each of these fictitious existences must have been drawn from at 
least supposed types incontemporary life, we iufer that the Buddhist 
Saint, or Tathagata, represented in one sense, the solidarity of all hig 
constituent types; and that the long range of time given to his 
growth, coupled with the notions of permanence eharacteristic of 
primitive history, not unnaturally precluded all thought of a further 
development in the future, There was a continuity distinctly recog- 
nised, in this education covering several existences. But the con- 
tinuity was one at last determined by the perfection of the Saint, 
On the other hand, a succession of the ‘Tathagatas was accepted to 
keep up the continuity of the perfect founder, though necessarily 
without any further development in his wisdom or elharacter, 

2. Weare toldalso that when the Lord suffered himself, ag 
Chandraprabha, to be decapitated at the instance of his great 
enemy Devadatta, he was anxious not only for Bodhi knowledge— 
“acquiring which, one may control the uncontrollable, restrain 
the unrestrainable, redeem the condemned, and quench the un- 
quenchable’—but he desired his remains to be preserved ina 
chaitya (tomb, monument, &c.) In other words, we see that 
the Buddhist conception of the Tathagata had not only formed 
a perfect model from mundane elements, but had coupled with 
it an element of a quite incongruous kind, viz., a solicitude entirely 
inconsistent with the character of Nirvana, or. perfection, such ag 
would be acceptable to the Indian mind, whether Buddhist or Hindu, 
One who was conceived to be constantly looking forward to final 
deliverance, and with whom the highest ambition was a state of 
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perfect unconcern with the affairs of the world, even such a one 
we see, was giving specific directions about the keeping of his 
relics after death ; even such one was solicitous about a chaitya 
of which the rational significance eould only be to furnish . 
solemn remenrbrancer of his holy teachings, certainly a most 
valuable instrument of man’s moral education and activity, 

That the doctrine of transmigration was actually resorted to as an 
mstrument of education, would also appear from the story of a whale 
which, more sensible than that of Jonah, not only vomited out 
eertain Buddhist merchants in the situation of the Hebrew Prophet, 
but, struck by their miraculous deliverance, theneeforth “ ceased to 
be a carnivorous animal, and died for want of proper food.” And 
then the whale’s putrid carcass was thrown on the sea-shore 
“where the bones formed a hill of no small height.” Meantime 
the penitent whale was born again, and in the family of a 
Brahman. But even as a babe, and despite hissubsequent conversion 
to Buddhism, he could not get quite rid of the taint of heredity, 
His whale-like voracity survived his cetacean existence, and 
rendered him, both as child and man, a veritable pest of society, 
Eventually the Lord came to his help. And here at last we find 
the rationale of what would otherwise have been a mere nursery 
tale. The Lord “took him to the above mentioned bone-hill and 
reminded him of his doings in his previous existence which exerted 
in his mind a feeling of resignation. He obtained Arhatship 
from Lord Buddha.”—(Do. pp. 71-72.) 

3. I cannot venture to assert that the genesis of the Tantric or 
Sivite symbols, ts to be found in the logic of the Buddhist chaitya, 
But certain it is, that the originator of the conception of Bodhi-know- 
ledge, attempted to break through the sanctity and continuity of the 
Vedic word (Veda is knowledge, and knowledge embalmed in sacred 
and unbeginning words), and that this primitive revolution, whilst 
violating the ties of caste, naturally led to the formation of the 
Buddhist congregation called HG ¥Y (Sangha). These two first prin- 
ciples, Buddha (knowledge) and Sangha, seem, however, to have 
early proved insufficient. And the exigencies of propagating Bodhi- 
knowledge, in and around the new organization, must have suggested 
the third principle Dharma (religious feelings,) which then went to 
form the Buddhist Triad. Mere knowledgeisafteralla feeble influ- 
ence as compared with feelings, whether good or bad. So that feeling 
could not fail to be early recognised as an indispensable instrument 
with a view to perfect the mind and gratify the heart. And then, not 
only did these abstraet conceptions crystallize into definite images, 
like those of the abstract Triad, knowledge, society and religious 
feeling, but material representations of such images, as well symbols 
of a more pronounced character, to help meditation, were also called 
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into requisition. These symbols, often mistaken for fetiches or images 
of divine beings, are after all a valuable help tothe mind. ‘They 
ought at least to recall by their very sight, long trains of definite 
ideas, which would be the natural antecedents of appropriate feel- 
ings and consequent activity. In any ease, subjectivism’of this 
kind should least deserve to be scorned or condemned as objective, 
useless, and stupid, or as vicious idolatry, in an age remarkable alike 
for its-doctrines of hero-worship and zstheticism and for its scientific 
views of historic development. , 

4. We have thus for our data certain felt wants of quite a de- 
finite character. First of all, the congregation of Buddhists, whose 
size and condition would naturally suggest the inquiry, how know- 
ledge of an admittedly most abstract kind was to be instilled into the 
minds of people taken indiscriminately from all castes of the pri- 
mitive Hindu Society. Then there was the subjective construction 
termed Dharma (religious feeling). In other words, a spiritual con- 
dition of the human being, was invoked, evidently with a view to 
supplement the comparatively barren dogmas about Buddha and 
Sangha, Finally we know that mnemonic instruments—to wit the 
Triad,—were laid hold of both as ideas and images in furtherance 
of the same propagandist movement. But an element suggesting 
growth was still sadly wanted ; and this must have have been felt 
all the more keenly when the opposing orthodox school of Brahmans 
naturally plumed themselves upon having taken generations to 
cultivate their Vedic knowledge. Hence, I suppose, it would 
not be surprising if the-then -widely prevalent doctrine of 
transmigration had been utilized to suggest a way of perfecting 
Bodhi—i. ¢. the new substitute for Vedic—knowledge. And 
evidence has been adduced to show how the perfection of the 
Tathagata was made a matter of gradual evolution upon the basis 
of the prevailing notions of cosmology. 

5. The extract given in the foot-note, from the Bhagabad 
Gita, will probably aiso yield a link between the Buddhist and 
Hindu conceptions of the perfect man, the Tathagata, and the 
Avatar.* The Vishnuvite conception has, however, a more theo- 
logical character, and evinces no traces of the gradual development 





* The Holy One spoke : ‘1 delivered this imperishable doctrine of Yoga 
to Vivaswat. Vivaswat declared it to Manu, Manu told it to Ikshwaku., 
Thus the Rajarshis learnt it, handed down from one to another. During 
a considerable period of time this doctrine has been lost in the world, 
O harasser of the foes, I have now explained to thee this same ancient 
doctrine, (as I considered) that thou wert both my worshipper and my 
friend. For this mystery is very important.’ 

Arjuna spoke; Thy birth was posterior, that of Vivaswat anterior. 
How shall I comprehend this (that thou sayest) “1 was the first to 


declare it 4” 
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characterising human existence. Consequently the doctrine of 
Transmigration here loses an important significance and helps only 
to establish a continuity in the one eternal and perfect, but concrete 
aud human instructor. Thus it would seem that the human 
conception of the Tathagata has been subjected to a process of exci- 
sion in order to furnish forth the conception of the Avatar, and 
must, as such, be held as the more primitive of the two, whatever 
may have been its actual history or may yet be the result of the 
present researches in Indian chronology of doubtful value. 


III. 
Transmigration in relation to Yog. 


1. The doctrine of Transmigration, thus viewed in connection 
with Buddhism, may possibly furnish another key to the history 
of the Hindu mind. It is generally accepted that the founder 
of Buddhism, on renouncing his worldly career, took for a time 
to the practice of Yog mysteries, and then left them off in order 
to spread the gospel of his subsequent inspiration—the tenets 
of the Buddhist religion, Now the mysteries of Yog are 
supposed to have emanated from Siva; Siva is known by 
the significant name of Yajnari, 7 ¢., the enemy of Yag, and 
Yag again is unmistakably suggestive of Vedic rites. In other words, 
Yog is to be regarded as antagonistic to Vedic worship and antece- 
dent to Buddhist revolution. 

Thus the substitution of Bodhi knowledge in place of Vedic 
knowledge appears to have been preceded by a similar attempt to 
substitute Yog in the place of the probably effete Yag. The Yag 
rites are usually rendered into English by the expression burnt- 
offerings ; they were obviously connected with Fetichistic wor- 
ship of fire, and were supposed to yield such tangible bless- 
ings as rain, wealth, children, success, and so forth, by the mere 
utterance of the unbeginning, miracle-making words of the 
Vedas. 

2. It would also seem that Ydg or Vedic worship retained its 
fullest influence only till the origin and development of the various 





The Holy One spoke: ‘I and thou, O Arjuna,’ have passed through 
many transmigrations, I know all these. Thou dost not know them, 
O harasser of thy foes! Even though I am unborn, of changeless essence, 
and the lord also of all which exist, yet, presiding over nature (Prakriti) 
which is mine, I am born by my own mystic power (mdy4). For when- 
ever there is a relaxatiom of duty, O son of Bharat! and an increase 
of impiety, I then reproduce myself for the protection of the good, and 
the destruction of evil-doers. I am produced inevery age for the purpose 
of establishing duty. He who truly comprehends my divine birth and 
action, does not undergo regeneration when he quits the body, but comes 
to me, Arjuna !’—TZhomson’s Bhagabad Gita, pp. 29-30, : 
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schools of Hindu philosophy, In other words, the progress of the 
Hindu mind, as evidenced by these schools of philosophy, helped, and 
very naturally too, to displace the primitive fetichism of the Vedic 
times, which then ceased to be a living faith, We know that 
the atheistic Sankhya School explained the origin of the 
world upon a dualistic basis, signifying an inert and active 
agency, or permanence and change, rather than male and fe- 
male. We know, too, that the dogma of Indian Logic, that 


cause is Base) fase aAs faqs) eafes uniform antecedence, 


effectuation in any other manner being absent—so suprising- 
ly in accord with the modern doctrine about relations between 

henomena—was no recent discovery of the Hindu mind. Thus it 
would be no great wonder, if, when these ideas were evolved, the 
sanctity and influence of the Vedas and Vedic rites should have 
naturally faded away from the Hindu mind. 

3. But what had they then to occupy their minds with instead ? 
The answer offered to this in the following paragraphs, neces- 
sarily with a large measure of conjecture, is briefly this :—a 
mystical knowledge called yog, which had the semblance of 
science,. and, which if it did not originate, at all events, largely 
fostered, the doctrine of transmigration, and served in that regard 
the same purpose that modern science does to the doctrine of the 
solidarity and continuity of mankind. 

At the time we are speaking of, algebra, geometry and 
astronomy had. made considerable progress, But the time 
for mechanics had not come yet, and pliysics, chemistry, phy- 
siology and medicine could not pass the empiric stage, I owe 
it to a venerable friend to suggest that the Yog exercises were 
essentially an attempt to bring under voluntary control the 
involuntary functions of the body. And it is well known 
that with this essentially human instrument they sought to 
attain more than the early Vedic rites had ever promised. The 
representative of Yog—the ascetic Siva—was the enemy of 
Vedic rites, and this conception obviously connects an anti-theo- 
logical evolution with man’s normal ambition to overmaster 
the forces of nature. But what is now, and to the modern world, 
the only meaus to this end—viz., development of objective 
science, was then completely inaccessible. And thus it seems 
primitive unbelief attempted, by means of Yog, to cut the 
Gordian knot. The enemy of theologism was in this case intensely 
metaphysical, but the armour put on bore an unmistakeable resem- 
blance to the positivism of true science. 

In these days of Theosophic ardour, when the Hindu mind is 
not unuaturally tickled by genuine or make-believe admiration for 
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Yog, it would require a better knowledge of the physical sciences 
thau I possess, to proclaim, with my betters, the absurdity of the 
occult sciences, But if the Nineteenth Century can tolerate, 
before the light of science, aught that savors of occultism, it 
canuot certainly be too much out of the way to elaim for Yog 
a place in the history of scieutific progress at a time which preceded 
the evolution cf Buddhism itself. The perfect master of Yog, it is 
maintained, could do all that science ever hopes to attain and many 
things nore, Aud this he could do, not by the help of Divine 
aid, nor even by the ultra-human agency of such imaginary beings 
as Pisaches, Yakshas, or Gandharvas, but by the self-directed 
euergy of the Yogi to bring under voluntary control the in- 
voluntary functions of the human organism. Again, the processes 
of Yog, however deserving to be withdrawn, like nitro-glycerine 
wid similar explosive compounds, from general access, are fully 
believed to be governed by nothing short of invariable laws. 
And thus, too, the Yogi may be classed with the ordinary votaries 
of physiological science. Now it was a part of the teaching of 
this occult science that the spirit of man might by Yog leave his 
on body to occupy that of another. 

4, Let us suppose that, for some reason or other, the doctrine of 
transmigration had so strong a hold upon the early Hindu society 
that it survived even the belief in a god-head, and it would 
not be hard to conceive how the primitive scientist still revelled 
in vagaries about the disembodied spirit. The Vedic longings 
for increased longevity had not vanished with the faith in the 
efficacy of Vedic rites. Siva was significantly called the conquer- 
or of Death. A Hindu Kaviraj* (professor of medicine under the 
native system), guiltless of any predilection for European science, 
once freely admitted to me that the predictions of Hindu astrology 
could not be consistently accepted by his fraternity, who professed to 
resist fate and the ravages of death, and then, by way of showing 
more clearly the futility of astrology, he referred to Yog, which he 
said was a power even higher than that of medicine. 

When the study of science had not advanced far enough to: 
restrict itself entirely to phenomena and give up all speculation 
about the Noumena, and when yet, by a happy guess, men had 
attained that vrandest of all inductions, the one about invari- 
ability of relation between antecedences and sequences, it was 
not after all, too great an aberration of the primitive Hindu 
intellect, to apply the principle to entities like the disembodied 
spirits. And when once this positive principle was associated 
with such metaphysical entities, the whole host of primitive beliefs, 





* By name Ananda Chandra Sen, inhabitant of Konra, Sub-division, Sat- 
k bira, 
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however incoherent as between themselves, or inconsistent with 
the results of modern research, naturally laid themselves open 
to systematization, such as we have had in our literature and reli- 
gious convictions. The doctrine of Comte, that the sciences can 
be best systematized with the help of subjective assumptions, 
has yet to fight out its way through the fatalism which underlies 
the current faith in the universality of spontaneous evolution, 
But the history of the Hindu mind clearly proves what a stable 
system of belief can be constructed from merely metaphysical ideas, 
but upon a harmonious relation betweeti the objective and the 
subjective. 

5. Be that as it may, we are now able to see how the doctrine of 
transmigration, if it survived Vedic theologism, might subserve a 
metaphysical belief in imaginary beings, lead to a vigorous prose- 
cution of the occult sciences, and even establish a more or less 
perfect system of ethics, though history, and the universal brother- 
hood which results from language and commercial intercourse, 
were entirely wanting. And all this, I should like to account for, 
by showing how transmigration furnished the im portant teaching 
in respect of solidarity and continuity which is now derived from 
sociology and other sciences, 

IV 


Sraddha and Communal Life. 


A further step in the study of the past would disclose 
that the primitive Fire worship of the Hindus prevailed 
side by side with considerable progress in industry and the 
abnormal soli idarity of our early communal life. The family 
organism was somehow or other enlarged to inordinate dimensions, 
so that the loss or accession of individual units failed to receive 
the attention due to such events. The son quietly took the place 
of the father, and the brother that of the brother. Possibly also, 
the daughter had not then, as now, to be cast out, nor the wife taken 
from beyond the limits of the family, or rather gens. The work of 
tillage and pasturage went on uniformly and regardless of domestic 
occurrences, In such societies the Pitris (ancestors) became not 
unnaturally some of the most important objects of worship. But 
the requirements of industry, of functions of proprietorship, and of 
safe inheritance, seem to have suggested the fiction—*“the soul is 


born again in the son” (S{3] tq BtItsS %e 3), aided, as it must 


have been, by the positive evidence of maternity and the no less 
unmistakable effects of heredity. And after the ancestral rites had 
once got mixed with Vedic ceremonies, even Siva, the argh-enemy of 
Yag, ‘would fail to oust the faith in the existence of spirits which, on 
the one hand, were supposed to pass into their heirs, and on the 
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other, to gather around the Sraddha entertainments prepared 
for them from time to time. 

Thus it would seem that a rapid progress of industry, which was 
probably due to climatic causes, became adapted to rather untoward 
social conditions, vz. primitive communal life; an extra- 
ordinary hankering for systematization mixed up the worship of fire 
with that of ancestral spirits, aud suggested the progress of these 
spirits from generation to generation. Primitive science, in the form 
of Yog, failed to uproot the belief in imaginary beings, though it 
openly rebelled against the sovereignty of the Most High. Nay. 
the crude conceptions of Yog, it seems, improved upon the existing 
preternatural beliefs and gave currency to still more marvellous sto- 
ries and pretensions, Buddhism arose, and rejected the questionable 
morality of Yog, but it could not throw over the doctrine of trans- 
migration. On ‘the contrary, it seems to have utilized that doctrine 
for educational purposes. And this led to a spirit of antlropromor- 
phism, both Buddliist and Hindu, which was subsequently employed 
to replace atheism by pantheism, and also to transform or con- 
struct a worship of cosmic forces furnishing the most elaborate 
cultus ever heard of. All along, however, the positive spirit in- 
volved in a sound doctrine of causation has worked upon the 
Hindu mind, in which a “ théological temperament,” rather than the 
genuine primitive feeling which goes by that name, 4s associated 
with a confused belief in metaphysical existences and untenable 
physical laws. 

Is it desirable that this long evolution must now cease for ever, 
because we are enabled to establish our ethics and even our 
worship upon the cosmology and sociology of Europe? And shall 
it be impossible to connect our ethics, such as we find it banded 
down to us, logically with European progress, and historically with 
Indian antecedents ? 

JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 

















Art. V.—ENGLISH SPELLING AND THE SPELLING- 
REFORM. 
(Independent Section.) 


INCE the opening of Dr. Duff's five pupil schools in 1830> 
higher education in India has been steadily advancing. Its 
history is instructive and interesting from various poiuts of view, 
and it has not yet arrived ata period of still waters. One of the 
points now attracting attention is the improvement of our element: 
ary and lower schools. In the code of education drafted last year 
by the Education Committee, a decided advance is made in the 
direction of science. It is proposed that in elementary (or primary) 
schools instruction should be given in form and colour, the uses 
of plants and animals, and the properties of air and water. Every 
teacher knows how much such instruction is needed. Even our 
Entrance candidates are wofully ignorant of these matters, ‘l'o 
them lever and pulley are, as a rule, unknown: barometer and 
gravitation are only terms in Blandford’s Physical Geography ; and 
light and heat have no more meaning for them than for their 
domestics, These subjects are vow laid down for the middle 
schools, and botany and drawing are in addition recommended as 
optional subjects. 

Now the question must arise in the minds of thinking men whe- 
ther time can be found for. all this work. The standards of the 
code, ranging up to the Entrance Course, correspond pretty nearly, 
as far as the elementary subjécts go, with the classes in the chief 
schools of the day. It is clear enough, then, that the present 
work of these schools is ample for the time at their command, 
Doubtless good management could find time for a little extra work ; 
but in this case simple economy cannot do much. ‘There is one of 
the elementary subjects on which a deal of valuable time is 
wasted, and that is—Hnglish. This is the most necessary and 
most difficult subject we have to teach, and we do not think 
enough attention is paid to it. It may seem a paradox to say that 
time is wasted on it, and yet enough attention is not paid to it, 
The explanation is simple. In the elementary schools, it takes up too 
much time ; in the middle schools it has not evough attention. In 
these papers we will show that reason and experiment teach us 
that a great reduction can be made in the time and energy spent 
in teaching English. Assuming the number of working hours in 
a week to be twenty-five, it may fairly be said that thirteen are 
spent on English in elementary schools. Yet our children pass 
with a bad groundisg to the middle school, where other suljects 
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cramp the study of English into, let us say, eight hours a week, 
and at the end of a course of seven years the result is bad compo- 
sition, a poor vocabulary, little or no etymology, and unintelli- 
gible reading. 

The cause of this unsatisfactory state of things is to be found in 
the present method of spelling English. If English spelling were 
phonetic, no more than eight hours a week would be required in 
the elementary school, for a thoroughly good grounding in the 
course of three years, and no more than five hours a week would 
be needed in the middle school to build on that foundation a 
nobler and sounder knowledge of the language than can now be 
done with eight hours’ work. The time thus saved could be de- 
voted to the subjects recommended in the code, with, perhaps, the 
addition of shorthand in the upper forms of middle schools, 

The utter absurdity of English spelling has been shown by the 
leading philologists of the day, and yet how high a place among 
accomplishments is given to a knowledge of its eccentricities, It 
is the bug-bear that attends us from the nursery to the grave, 
As soon as the child speaks afew words distinctly, he begins his share 
of labour in the world by learning to spell. Passing from his 
mother’s knee to the school form, he finds that spelling is still the 
most important work demanded of him. A little later, spelling has 
no rival as a plague, with the doubtful exception of the weiglits 
and measures. By and bye, the youth finds that there are many 
other branches of knowledge that he is to work at, and so much 
attention is not given to his spelling lessons. This he feels to be 
a relief, and yet, to his utter bewilderment, no private letter, no 
class exercise, no examination paper meets favour unless it shows 
such a familiarity with the received spelling as he certainly did 
not acquire at the “Infant School.” And, then, when the youth 
becomes a man, and is called upon to earn his own livelihood, he 
sees that the spell of spelling must last ‘till the spell of life is 
broken.’ 

That English spelling is really difficult to learn will easily be seen. 
The very alphabet, as boys in some of our elementary schools al- 
ready learn from Dr. Morris, is imperfect and redundant. This is 
the root of the evil, but it is not the whole evil. Im- 
perfect and redundant alphabets can be and have been used 
consistently ; but the application of the English~alphabet is 
so whimsical that, as Mr. Ellis says, “no Englishman can tell with 
certainty how to pronounce any word which he has only seen writ- 
ten, and has not heard spoken, and no Englishman can tell 
with certainty how to spell any word which he has only heard spo- 
ken and has never seen written.” There are, again, some languages 
which profess to retain in the forms of words an indication of 
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their origin, such as the Dutch and the Hindustani. But 
there is scarcely alanguage in which the derivations of words 
are so hopelessly obscured as in English, The great majo- 
rity of present Euglish spellings date no farther back than 
the sixteenth century. English spelling, in short, is neither ety- 
mological nor historieal, neither phonetic nor consistent; it 
is “corrupt, effete, and utterly irrational.” This state of things 
causes a great waste of time; it is am obstacle to popular 
education and a hindrance to advancement. Something there- 
fore must be done; English spelling must be reformed so as 
to present a tolerably good picture of English speech, 

English spelling must be reformed. To most. readers in India 
this statement seems surprisingly strange. We are told, that we are 
merely dogmatising, that there is no reason for our views, that a re- 
form of Euglish spelling is seriously to be objected to, Let us there- 
fore hear what can be gaid against a spelling-refurm, and if we 
auswer the objections we shall have gained our point. ‘This shall 
be the main purpose of the present article, and in a second, we will 
mention some further reasous for the reform. Spelling-reform is 
as old as spelling itself, and the arguments that will most readily 
occur to our readers have all been advanced before. There is at 
present a considerable spelling-reform, partly in England, and partly 
in America. The subject has been attracting great notice, and is 
making rapid progress in public favour, It is a strange fact, how- 
ever, that although every other reform proposed in Europe is wide- 
ly reported in India, this important one is hardly mentioned. We 
hope to be able to show that-a reform is necessary, practicable, 
pending, of which most Indian readers and students kuow little or 
nothing. 

The first ¢mportant objection to a spelling-reform is the conser- 
vative objection. This is the most natural of all. There is, deep- 
seated tu the human heart, a general disinclination to part with 
what has long been. But this feeling should not be carried to an 
extreme. While taking care that we do not let ourselves be toss- 
ed about by every breeze that blows, we ought to consider tho- 
roughly all proposed schemes of reform to see if there be any real 
advantage to be gained by change. No man should be allowed to 
say on any matter, as Archbishop Trench does on this of spelling, 
that “custom is law here for better aud for worse.” ‘This is tanta- 
mount to saying that what is bad must continue in use sim- 
ply because it is now in use. It is, however, a noteworthy fact 
that most changes that have had the welfare of mankind for their 
object, have been adopted at last, though laughed at and attacked 
when proposed. In the words of Max Miiller, “The {innate re- 
gard for truth and reason,-however dormant or timid at times, has 
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always proved irresistible in the end, enabling men to part with 
all they hold most dear and sacred, whether eorn-laws, or Stuart 
dynasties, or Papal Jegates, or heathen idols. Nations have before 
now changed their numerical figures, their letters, their ehrono- 
logy, their weights and measures.” But this is not all, The de- 
fenders of conservative spelling forget that the subject of spelling- 
reform must come up, some time or other, in the history of every 
written language. Spoken language musé vary ; changes must 
take place, Of course, there are men who meet every argument 
with a flat denial. Thus in the Educational Blue-Book for 188}- 
$2, Mr. Brodie, the Inspector of Schools for the district of Wor- 
eester, says, that “* pronunciation has altered very little since the 
days of Shakespeare.’ Very different is the idea of the learned 
writer of the article on the alphabet in the “ Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ea,” when he says that “if Shakespeare could now stand on our stage, 
he would seem to speak to us in an unknown tongue.” We need say 
no more on this remark of the last professed champion of settled 
spelling than that the great champions of the past Bacon, Alford, 
and Trench, acknowledge that pronunciation must change, and that 
it is continually changing.* The argument of Bacon and Trench 
here is that if we alter our spelling to suit pronunciation now, 
we shall have to do so again and again as pronunciation keeps 
changing. This argument is based ona wrong hypothesis. It 
takes for granted that a word is something that is written, and that 
spoken language is only of secondary value. This opinion is very 
largely held in India; but the case really stands the other way. 
Language is essentially spoken, and written language is to be va- 
lued only in as far as it gives us a faithful representation of spok- 
en language. This is the foundation of philology and phonetics. 
If, therefore, the pronunciation of any word change after a phone- 
tic notation has been adopted, the form of that particular word 
should undergo a further modification. We find the following sen- 
tences in Chamber’s Encyclopeedia. “The Sanscrit language fur- 
nishes the most convincing proof of the originally phonetic cha- 
raeter of alphabetic writing, for not only were the words written 
exactly as they were sounded, but every change which a word 





* We speak of Trench as apast itisunfair to Dr. Trench himself, who 
champion, because his views are anti- then stood so well in the front of 


quated. The great philological lights philology, and we may be perfectly 


of the present day are all in favour of 
a spelling-reform. See what Dr. 
Murray says: “ It is not only pitifal 
tasee the expressions of Archbishop 
Trench quoted against. the rational 
reconstruction of our spelling, but 


sure that, if leisure had been given 
him to keep pace with the progress 
of science, he would now have been 
second to no one as a spelling re- 
former.” 
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underwent was consistently indicated by a change in the writing. 
Notwithstanding this fact, there is no language in which the ety- 
mological and grammatical relations: of words are more clearly 
exhibited or more easily traced than in Sanscrit.” It is also 
a well known fact that in phonetically represented languages 
pronunciation changes much more slowly than in those that have 
a capricious notation like the English, and this has been abund- 
antly proved by students of Italian and Spanish. Ou the other 
hand, if a capricious spelling is considered unchangeable while the 
pronunciation goes on changing, the time must come when the 
spelling and pronunciation will bear no resemblance to each other. 
This has already taken place in Thibet and China. The Chinese 
written language is composed of several thousand word-signs in- 
stead of letters, and there are thus 1,100 ways of representing the 
simple vowel sound of de. From Dr. Tylor we learn that the 
Thibetans obtained their alphabet from the Sanscrit, and yet the 
word spelt s-g-1'-0-l-m-a (according to Roman letters) is pronounced 
dolma, and the name of the province of which Lassa is the capi- 
tal is sounded 00, but spelt D-b-w-s, There is deep wisdom in 
Bacon’s remark. “Time is the great innovator, and if time of 
course alters things to the worse and wisdom and counsel shall not 
alter them to the better, what shall the end be?” 

We will now goon to speak of some of the spelling-reforms of 
the past, with a view to show that the subject is by no means the 
crotchet of a few, that it is, indeed, as we said, inevitable in a 
written tongue. When the Greeks of old borrowed the al- 
phabet from the Plitnicians; they did not take it as they 
found it, but made several alterations in the forms and uses of 
the letters, and even added to their number. They traced their 
characters from left to right, and employed as vowels what 
before were only breathings. As time went on, and education 
spread, the alphabet underwent continual changes, and in 
B. C. 403, the Athenians officially altered their spelling. The 
Romans adapted the Greek alphabet to their language; bué 
they abandoned the significant names of the letters, which the 
Greeks had taken over from the Phoenicians, and named each 
letter according to the nature and quantity of itssound. The 
letter they used least was the Greek appa, e¢ representing 
both the sound of that letter and the hard sound of g, This 
imperfection is said to have been remedied by the keeper of the 
first writing school in Rome, about B. C. 230. A separate 
charaeter was introduced for g, and ec was kept for the sound 
of kappa, The only other glaring imperfection in the Roman 
alphabet was the use of v as both a vowel and a consonant. 
The Emperor Claudius proposed to adopt a turned f for the 
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consonant sound ; but this and a few other attempts of the Em- 
perors were unsuccessful. Yet the Roman notation was to a great 
extent phonetic, and the spelling followed the pronunciation. 
Professor Max Miiller says, “ when the copies of books could 
easily be counted, and when the norma scribendi was in the 
hands of a few persons, the difficulty of adapting the writing 
to the ever varying pronunciation of the language was com- 
paratively small. The small minority of people who were able 
to read and write pleased themselves as best they could, and by 
timely concessions prevented a complete estrangement between 
the written and the spoken language.” The phonetic notation 
of the Romans lives, with but slight change, in the modern 
Italian, which is therefore justly considered one of the easiest 
languages to learn. The language of Spain, composed as it is of 
various elements, had originally a most corrupt and confused spelling, 
The labours of Lebrixa and Aleman in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries did much to reduce it to order. The Academy 
then took up the work, and by repeated efforts at last succeeded, 
at the beginning of the present century, in bringing about so 
thorongh a reform that the pronunciation of any word is now 
immediately known to one who is acquainted with the phonetic 
values of the letters. (See Ticknor’s “Spanish Literature,” 
part IIT.) 1n French, which is mainly derived from Latin, the 
written and spoken languages are very dissimilar; but the old 
idea of consistency is still distinctly traceable, in the use of 
digraphs and combinations of letters, as well as in that of single 
characters; and the employment of accents is an additional 
help, Yet see what Mr. Pagliardini says: “I may just call 
vour attention to the fact that so far from a reform of spelling 
being repulsive to the feelings of philologists and great writers 
in France, such men as Fénelon, Labruyére, Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre, Voltaire, Rousseau, Charles Nodier, Firmin Didot, the 
Philological Society of Paris, and a host of others were favour- 
able to phonetic spelling for the French language.” In Germany, 
where the spelling never deviated much from the phonetic 
standard, there is a strong spelling-reform movement. The 
Kolnische Zeitung a very influential paper, following the 
example of Schleicher, has dropped all silent letters, and advocates 
the adoption of the Roman character. Prussia, Austria, Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg have now an official spelling, and the Prussian 
minister of education published a couple of years ago the Govern- 
ment rules on orthography, to be introduced into all Government 
and military schools. Most of the great political papers have 
adopted this spelling. There are also said to |be good 
phonetic systems by Professors. Rammer and Sanders, The 
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reform of Spelling in Holland was an accomplished fact a 
hundred ‘years ago. The spelling, however, is not entirely pho- 
netic, though very largely so ; in some instances an etymological 
spelling has been preferred. In England there have been several 
attempts at spelling-reform of more or less merit. The first 
great spelling reformer was the author of the Ormulum, in the 
twelfth or early part of the thirteenth century. He adopted 
a consistent representation of the sounds of his own dialect, and 
tried to introduce a uniform system of orthography. On this 
account his work is said by Dr. Morris to be “a miue of philological 
wealth.” In the sixteenth century the great scholars, Sir John 
Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith, the latter Secretary of State to 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth, were in favour of a phonetic reform 
of spelling. There were also Thomas Churchyarde and the great 
schoolmaster Alexander Gil. In 1569 a writer, named John 
Hart, published a book printed phonetically, and recommending 
a reform of English spelling. In the following century, Dr, 
Jolin Wilkins, the eloquent and scientific Bishop of Chester, 
argued strongly for a reform, and it requires no Macaulay’s scliool- 
boy to discover that Milton, who had studied under,Gil at St. 
Paul’s school, in many cases, preferred a plionetic to a stereotyped 
spelling. But, as Marsh justly remarks, “all the old English 
writers on orthography and pronunciation fail alike in the want 
of clear and descriptive analysis of sounds, and the illustration 
by comparison with the orthoepy of other languages more stable 
and uniform in articulation.” And this was the cause of their 
failure in carrying areform. The only way to effect a reform of 
spelling is to analyse carefully, and yet not too fastidiously, the 
sounds of the language, and this is what is done by the best 
spelling-reformers of the present day. Among the reformers 
of the last century and the early part of the present, the names 
of Benjamin Franklin aud Noah Webster will live to show that 
America has not been behindhand in this effort to cast aside 
a pet abuse. Dr, Franklin was in favour of a strictly phonetic 
notation, and Dr. Webster, working in the time of Lowth and 
Walker, changed the spelling of hundreds of words on the 
grounds of analogy and etymology. 

The next important objection to a phonetic § spelling 
reform is, that “the derivations of words, especially from foreign 
languages, are utterly defaced and extinguished,” or, as Treuch 
puts it, that “it would obliterate those clear marks of birth 
and parentage which words out of number bear now upon 
their very fronts, or are ready upon a very slight interrogation 
to declare to us.” Now it might and should be considered 


a sufficient answer to such an objection that it is not 
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the purpose of alphabetic writing to teach etymology. This 
answer acquires additional weight from the testimony of such 
men as Professor Sayce and Mr. Ellis. The former says, “ His- 
torical comparative philology is based on the assumption that 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, or any other of the ancient tongues 
were pronounced, roughly speaking, as we find them spelt, and itis 
upon this assumption that the laws of letter change and the whole 
framework of modern. philology have been built. ” Mr. Ellis is 
even more explicit. “Those,” he says, “ who will be at the pains 
to examine any original language, such as the Sanskrit, the Pha- 
nician, the Arabic, the Gothic, the Russian, or the Cherokee, will 
at once perceive that the fundamental idea which actuated their 
inventors, was, to create a set of symbols, sufficiently distinct in 
Outline and easy of formation, which should correspond with the 
elementary sounds of any particular language, in such a way, that 
the sight of any combination of symbols should instantly re-call 
the correspondent combination of elementary sounds to one fami- 
liar with the language; and conversely, that the hearing of any 
combination of those elementary sounds which were considered in 
the invention of an alphabet, should instantly suggest to one who 
is familiar with its use, the correspondent combination of symbols, 
In other words, all original alphabets are essentially phonetic.” 
That alphabetic writing was originally phonetic the upholders of 
the present orthography cannot and do not deny. They* seem to 
glory in the changes of the past, but shudder at further change. 
In the actual using of words, moreover, whether in speaking or 
writing, we never stop to think of their derivation, and only excep- 
tionally of their relation to the words of cther languages. If we 
know the correct meanings of the words we use and are sure that 
we use them in a received sense, we are content, And then, again, 
the number of the students of etymology is very small in propor- 
tion to the number of general readers and writers, for most men 
take etymology on trust. 

But the believer in etymological spelling is not to be so easily 
satisfied. And we will go onto show what we said above, that 
our present spelling is no¢ etymological. There are hundreds of 
unetymological spellings in English, but time and space will ad- 
mit of our noticing only the typical words of two of the most im- 
portant classes of such spellings, those that entirely fail to suggest 
their etymons, and those that are positively misleading as to their 
derivation. | 

It is a strange fact that the majority of etymological objectors 
among Indian students are but disciples of Archbishop Trench, 
and feebly echo his plea that ‘in English words a letter silent to 
the ear is yet most eloquent to the eye,—the g, fur instance, in deign, 
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veign, and impugn, telling as it does of dignor, regno, 
and impugno; even as the Din debt and doubt is not idle, 
put tells of debitum and dubium.’ All these words will be no- 
ticed in their proper place. Suffice it here to say, that the g land- 
ed by Trench is not used systematically. If it is to appear in 
deign, why notin disdain? ifin reign, why not in rule and 
yealm ? if in impugn, why not in poniard? But it is even 
stranger than this to find Trench, after speaking up thus boldly 


for the existing spelling on etymological grounds, actually going on - 


to prove, in the most conclusive way, that English spelling is by no 
means etymological. Among the words he cites for examination are 
scent, ceiling, ell, and these come under the first class of the words 
we will take up. Trench’s remarks on the first and last of these tell 
more against than for his purpose. “In the earlier editions of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and in the writings of that age, you will find scent, 
an odour, spelt sent. It was better so; there is no other noun 
substantive with which it is in danger of being confounded ; while 
its relation with sentio, with result, consent, and the like, is put 
out of sight by its novel spelling ; the intrusive ¢ serving only to 
mislead. Eli gives us no clue to its own meaning ; but in edn, 
used in Holland’s translation of Camden, we recoguise ulna at 
once.” The French sentir and the Anglo-Saxon eln are the direct 
etymons of these words. In ceiding the Archbishop is deceived. 
The best authorities agree in the opinion that it is a different word 
from sealing, and owes its origin to the French ciel, heaven, a 
canopy. Feather, measure, aud treasure have no right to the 
a. The original Anglo-Saxon is and wrecca are entirely disguised 
in the modern-ice and wretch. Newt and nickname have stolen 
an n from the indefinite article, the original forms being ew 
and ekename, * while adder has lost an original m (Anglo-Saxon 
neddre) The pk in mephew is neither etymological nor 
phonetic; both the Old English and the French forms were 
neveu. It is only to those who are acquainted with Hindustani 
that the derivation of sepoy through that language from the 
Persian sipah,an army, is at all clear. Candidate and pontiff 
have changed so much in meaning, that their descent from candi- 
dus and pontifen i is by no means evident. 

In treating of the words that mislead as to their origin, we will 
first. deal with the extolled silentg and b. It is said that the 9g 
in deign, reign, and impugn tells of dignor, regno, aud impugno ; 
but the fact is that the g has crept into the English words, not 
because it appeared in the Latin, but because it was retained in the 
old French forms from which they were directly taken. But in 





* Anglo-Saxon ecdn, to add. to be similar in formation. 
Thus nickname aud surname are seen 
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Old French, as alsoin modern French, the g was preserved for 
a distinct orthoepic purpose, and where no such purpose would be 
answered the letter was dropt, as in daintie, desdein, reule, realme. 
The ‘ orthoepic g,’ as we may style it, is seen in many French 
words which had no g at all in their Roman forms, Let the g 
in the English dignify, regular, and regal tell of their imme- 
diate French etymons or of their ultimate Latin roots ; it has the 
best right to hold its place, and that is, itis sounded. In feign, 


. moreover, the silent consonant is-worse than useless; for the 


word comes, not directly from the Latin fingere, but from the 
French feindre. Theold English forms were faynen and feynen, 
and the middle English feinen, and, as Max Miiller says, “ It 
was @ mere etymological feint to insert theg of the Latin 
fingo and the French /feignant.” Similar is the case of 
the words sovereign, foreign, debt and doubt. Sovereign 
and foreign have nothing to do with the French végne and the 
Latin regnum. They come finally from the Latin swper and foras 
modified by the adjective termination anus. The old French 
words were soverain and forain, and the middle English forms 
actually had no g, but were simply soverain and foraine. Debt 
and doubt do not come directly from the Latin debitum, and 
dubium, but from the old French dette and douter, aud the 
words were first spelt det¢e and dowte in English. A 0b was 
afterwards introduced into the old French words, but it has 
again been thrown out. In English the } is not found in these 
words vill the sixteenth century. As _ instances of words that 
easily tell their derivation, Trench mentions grogram, pigmy cur- 
rants, bran-new, scrip (of paper ), and frontispiece, and, these 
like all the rest, serve only to weaken his position, for grogram 
(0. E. grosgrain) has no connection wih gram, nor pigmy 
(Fr. pygmé, from the Latin and Greek) with pig, nor currunts 
( L. corinthus ) with current, nor bran-new (A. 8. brand, a 
burning,) with bran, nor scrip (O. F. escript, from L. scribere) 
with scrup, nor frontispiece (O. Fr. frontispiece, from L. frontem 
and spicere) with piece. Bridegroom, again, is the Anglo-Saxon 
brydgum, the bride’s man, and drake is compounded of end 
the old word for duck, and the masculine suffix rake, Lanthorn 
was formed on the supposition that the word had some connection 
with horn, because the sides of lanterns were originally made of 
horn. But the true derivation, Latin Jlanternu through the 
French lanterne, is now well-known, and the form lanthorn 
has all but passed away. Pickaxe is unconnected with awe, the 
middle English and old English pikois meaning a mattock and 
coming from the old French piquer, to pierce. Stirrup is the 
Anglo-Saxon stigrap, a rope for mounting. The strange form 
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] wis arose from the mistaken notion that wis isan inflection 
of the old verb witan, to know. The real old form was gewis, an 
adjective connected etymologically with witan, but used adver- 
bially in the sense of certainty. Tie middle English forms 
were ywis and iwis. Jsingluss is not a derivative of is (ice) 
and gles (gluss), but a corruption of the old Dutch huzenb/as, 
from huyzen, a sturgeon, and blas, a bladder. Shame-faced 
is similar in formation to steadfast, having nothing to do with 
the Latin fucies. It comes from the Anglo-Saxon. scdmu, 
modesty, and the suffix fast, fixed. The form shamefustness 
appears in Tyndale’s New Testament, and shammfasst in the 
Ormulum. The spelling scissors reminds us of the Latin scissus, 
passive participle of seindere, to split, and the meaning seems 
to endorse such a derivation: but the middle English forms 
were sisoures and cisowres, which poiut to the old French cisoirvs 
shears, derived from the Latin cisws, passive participle of 
ccedlere, to cut. The etymological spelling would be cisors, which 
would be consistent with éncisors and incision. Controller is 
bad etymological spelling, but comptroller is positively mis- 
leading, having been introduced under the mistaken idea that 
itis connected with the French compe, whereas it comes from 
the old French countre-role, a cross-register to check an _ original. 
The words island, tongue, icicle, deuce, clerk, and disk, wear a 
decidedly French appearance ; but the first three are genuine 
Teutonic words, and the last three were taken directly from the 
Latin. The sin island was inserted from the fancied connection 
of the word with the French ¢sle; but the spelling élund was 
common in Shakespear’s time, and the Anglo-Saxon word was 
eulund origland. Tongue is etymologically independent of langue 
and tingua, for tunge is the Anglo-Saxon, old English, and middle 
English form, while tung was by no means uncommon in middle 
English. The Anglo-Saxon isgicel (icicle) was formed from the 
word ¢s and the diminutive termination gicel. Deuce is nothing 
but the vocative case of the Latin Deus, God, used as an inter- 
jection in France and England. Clerk and disk were introduced 
at the time of the mission of St. Augustine, under the forms clerc 
and disc from the Latin clericus and discus. Adventure, assault, 
default, and victuals, on the other hand, seem to come directly 
from the Latin, but they owe their present forms to the pedantry 
rife at the revival of learning. The old forms of these words in 
English were aventure, assaute, defaut, and vitailles, which are 
plainly of French origin. RAyme and scythe, again, are falsely 
suggestive of Greek roots ; but sithe is the genuine Anglo-Saxon 
and old English speiling, while the form rhyme for rime (Teu- 
tonic rim, uumber) according to Skeat, cannot be found earlier 
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than 1550. Whole and could have been formed on the false 
analogy of who and would; but the old forms were hole and 
coude. In many English words a distinctly phonetic tendency can 
be seen in their departure from an etymological spelling, and 
first among these comes ant, which Trench traces through five 
stages of its history. But on Trench’s etymological hypothesis 
the word should be pronounced as it now is pronounced, and yet 
spelt amt. The word comes from the Anglo-Saxon amette, 
and all the old spellings preserve the m. But historical spelling 
is not now possible, and the min the word ant, is neither ety- 
mological nor historical, but phonetic. Lord, lean, laugh. lot, 
foud, nut, and roof had their Anglo-Saxon etymons beginning 
with h, and nailand tail are all that now remain of the ancient 
noegel and tegel. Tense was spelt temps by Chaucer and is un- 
doubtedly of French derivation, Savage is the Old French, 
salvage and the Latin silvaticus, And the common words each, 
which, and such have dropped aa /, which they had in the Anglo- 
Saxon and old English.* Many amusing mistakes are made 
about such common words as gibberish, tarpauling gin (spirit,) 
cousin-german, gherkin, grass-widow, equerry. 

This section would be incomplete if we said nothing of the 
words ending in our, those beginning with ph and &n, and those 
containing the gh which was onee a guttural, for it is about these 
words’ that etymological objectors are particularly furious now, 
though many of our readers doubtless know that Dean Alford, 
oppose such spellings as colorand labor adopted by the Americans, 
but few of them can be aware of the facts contained in the follow- 
ing extract from an article by Mr. E. Jones in the Schoolmaster, 
for October 1872. 

“As an instance of the futility of his objection to phonetic 
spelling, we may refer to the letter of the late Dean Alford pub- 
lished in Good Words, a few years ago. In spite of his great 
learning and ability, the Dean, like many other highly educated 
Englishmen, was led away by this popular fallacy to write as follows : 
‘I remark, as to spelling, on the trick now so universal across 
the Atlantic, and becoming in some quarters common with us 
in England, of leaving out the u in the termination owr, writing 
honor, favor, neighbor, savior, etc. Now the objection to this 
is not only that it makes very ugly words, totally unlike any 
thing in the English language before, but that it obliterates all 
trace of the derivation of the word. It is true, that honor and 
fuvor are derived originally from Latin words spelt exactly the 





* This subject of past phonetie changes in English words will be more 
fully dwelt on in our second article. 
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same, but it is also true, that we do not get them direct from. 


the Latin, but through the French forms which ended in eur,’ 

“It was pointed.out, however, to the learned. Dean by some of 
the readers of Good Words :.(1.) As regards the ugliness of honor, 
favor, etc., without the wu, and that there was nothing like it 
in the English language before, that there are not less than 
three hundred words of. this class, while there are only about 
thirty in all in which the w is ever written. (2) That as the 
French form for Aonor was spelt with two n’s (honneur), we 
ought, on etymological grounds, to spell’ the English word in the 
same way. (3) The French. termination being eur, why should 
the English be our ? 

“The Dean at once saw his error, and as @ man of. honor 
frankly and candidly admitted it, saying, that the spelling in 
question was not guided at all by the derivation of words. In 
the same manner all similar objections will fall to the ground 
when brought to-the test. of facts, and this incident shows the 
importance of taking nothing upon trust, even from great men.” 

Kington Oliphant says that the word honour was introduced into 
English at the conquest, and that honure, the French form, had 
existed int Gaul for 1,100: years before, and then goes on to 
say, “ If we change it into honor, we pare down: its history and 
we lower it to the level of the many words that came in at the 
Reformation.” But is not honour itself such a change of form 
aud paring down of history as honox would be? The latter 
form has at least the plea of primitive spelling ; but honour 
is neither French nor Latin; it is a mere confusion of the two. 
There are many words in English which onee ended in owr, that 
have dropped. the wu. As familiar instances we may mention tutor, 
professor, author, editor, doctor, governor, emperor, error, terror 
inferior, superior. There is also great inconsistency in the 
spelling of derivatives from the words in question, Thus we 
have discolour but discoloration, labourer but laboratory and 
elaborate, vapoury, but vaporous, odourless but odorous. And 
are neighbour and harbour of French origin ? 

With regard to the ph in Latin and Greek derivatives, it is 
said that it helps us to trace the words to their originals. 
Here we will quote the words of Max Miiller. “ Because the 
Italians write filosofo are they less aware than the English 
who write phtlolosopher, and the French who write philo- 
sophe, thut they have before them the Latin phélolosophus 
and the Greek philosophos ? If we write fin faney, why not in 
phantom ? if in frenzy and frantic, why not in phrenology ? 
A language which tolerates vial for phial need not shiver at 

filosofer.” In the same Way; it is no easier to trace to the 
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Latin and Greek phthisis, the modern English phthisic than 
the Italian tisico, the Spanish tisica aud the tizzic of Milton. 
Viwen is a mere corruption of fosen, and visicion for phy- 
sician is found in Tyndale’s New Testament. Fisionomie and 
visionomie are the middle English forms of physiognomy. 
These words in ph are only the types of the class of words 
directly from Latin, which it is said with truth represent with 
great exactness their Latin spellings, But as we have seen the 
resemblance of form is not needed to show the derivation, and 
we may further remark that it is just these words that will be 
the least changed in any system of phonetic notation, for they 
are, as a rule, pronounced as they are spelt. The most important 
change in these words will be as regards the letter c. But it is 
well known that the Latin ¢ was pronounced as k is by us, and 
since the English ¢ does not uniformly represent this sound, it 
should be replaced by 2 When the Greeks of old adopted a 
Roman word or name in which ¢c appeared, they substituted 
their appa for it, and the English have already followed their 
example in the spelling of such words as convoke, provoke, 
embark, remarkable, embarkation. 

The & in such words as knave and know is defended by 
referring to the Anglo-Saxon cnafa and cnawan. It is said 
besides, that the present spelling shows at once the relation of 
knave to the German £nabe, and that the & in Anow is seen to 
be useful in forming compounds like acknowledge. But ife 
is the letter in the root of the English word, why put £ in its 
place? If the ¢ became silent so long ago as the time of the 
Conquest and cannot stand, it had better go without a_ useless 
substitute. The Germans write £nabe with a &. not to show its re- 
lation to similarly derived words in other Teutonic languages, 
but simply because the & is sounded. And such also is the 
example of the Romans, who, from the root gno, form wosco 
and cognosco, notus and ignotus, and from the root gna, nascor 
and cognatus, using the g where it is required by the sound and 
dropping it where it is not. 

And so also, we are told, that the gh in night should not be 
cast aside, because it was once pronounced and corresponds to 
the ch of the German nacht; and here our answer is the same 
as with reference to & in nave. And then, if we are to write 
gh in night because it was once sounded, should we not preserve 
the symbol of the guttural in law, which comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon laga or lagu, in Sunday from Sunnandag, in 
Friday from Frigedwg, lie (to rest) from licgan, lie (to utter 
falsehood) from leogan, elbow from elnboga, and a host of others ¢ 
In ghost and aghast there is no reason whatever for the h, for 
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the old forms were gost and agast, and the hk is not to be found 
in the Anglo-Saxon roots; while in sprightly there was no 
guttural sound at all, since the word comes from the French 
esprit and was spelt spritly and spritely till comparatively 
modern times. We will close this section with a quotation from 
Professer Skeat. “It deserves to be stated that a great number 
of our words have been at various times re-spelled according 
to their supposed etymology, and that, in many cases, such re- 
spelling is utterly misleading. I wish to state that I have 
been for years three and more [now seven years] at work upon 
English etymology; and that I have been much struck with 
the stupid way in which our spelling has been tampered with 
in order to suggest, encourage “and make the public swallow a 
false derivation.” 

Closely connected with the etymological are the his‘orical and 
relational objections to a phonetic spelling-reform. It is said, 
for instance, that the words conscience and sight cannot now be 
altered since their present spellings are as old as the writings of 
Chaucer. But we have already seen that there have been many 
changes of spelling since the days of Chaucer. Some of these 
changes have been distinctly phonetic, while, on the other hand, . 
many words spelt phonetically by Chaucer have been tampered 
with by the pedantry of modern times. If historical spelling is 
to be worth anything, it should be systematic, and old spellings 
should be restored after the fashion of Walter Savage Landor. 
But even Landor was not consistent, for he adopts some old 
spellings and rejects or neglects others. And it is no marvel 
either, for it is a difficult matter to decide where the line should be 
drawn. Shall we adopt spellings which can be found in Chau- 
cer? or shall we go as far back as the Vision of Piers the 
Ploughman ? or, on the other hand, shall we content ourselves 
with the forms of the Elizabethan era? If we strive to write the 
earliest form that a word assumed in the language, we must write 
kanuve for knave, puntillo for punctilio, and ellagaito for 
alligator, and this, moreover, while we pronouce the words as 
they are now pronounced. Professor Sweet in his Hund-book of 
Phonetics remarks, “ Historical spelling destroys the materials 
on which alone history itself can be based.” | 

In his Study of Words ‘Trench declares that phonetic spelling 
would destroy the ‘lively interest’ with which we ‘ discover words 
to be of closest kin which we had never considered till now, but 
as entire strangers to one another. A good answer to this argu- 
ment on the ‘ ethnographic relations of words,’ as DeQuincey has it, 
is to be found in the fact that there are, indeed, very few English 
words in which these relatidis are immediately evident from their 
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forms. It is perfectly right and in accordance with scientific 
honetics that the difference in the sounds of the words wring 
and wrong, haft aud have, shred and sherd, shire and shore 
should be denoted by a difference in the spellings. There are 
meanwhile, such words as height, flight, sieve, and mirth which 
are needlessly distinct from-high, fly, sift, and merry as far as 
the vowels are concerned. Furthermore, there is no difficulty 
in tracing the connection between such differently spelt groups of 
words as bleed, bless, and blossom ; cordial, courage, and.quarry ; 
risk and section ; enthusiasm and theology ; evince and vanquish ; 
wealth and wilderness ; gaud, jewel, and joy ; burden and bairn ; 
madam and monkey; alley, ledge and law; and these are but 
few among scores of groups that will readily occur to every one, 
Again, who does not know that cow and fine, cat.and kitten, corn 
and ernel, quell and kill, fancy and phantom, skim and scum 
are etymologically related? “When words,” writes a lady edu- 
. cationist, “so apparently different as one tear and the French 
larme; as the Latin coquo and the Greek pepto ; or French 
meme and Latin ipse, are shown to be closely related, we need 
surely not be afraid of any result from phonetic spelling. If, again, 
the Sanskrit cowpen can turn into palace and courts in the hands 
of the professors of this science, we may securely leave the 
matter to them and not feel under any necessity to sacrifice the 
good of the greatest number to the claim of the privileged few.” 
And Dr. Morris says, “we have documents in an unbroken line 
from the time of Alfred the Great to the present day. Were we 
to write ov instead of of, and nave instead of knave, and rite for 
right, etymology would not suffer. Older records-of our speech 
would give us all the information we want.” 

Another of Trench’s arguments does not readily occur to every 
one. He says, “ There are in every language vast numbers of 
words which the ear does not distinguish from one another, but 
which are at once distinguishable to the eye by the spelling. 
Now, of course, it is a real disadvantage, and may be the cause 
of serious confusion that there should be words in our spoken 
language of entirely different origin and meaning, which yet 
cannot be differenced from one another. The phonographers 
simply propose to extend this disadvantage, already Aeaving to our 
spoken, to the written language as well.” 

We liold that it is no disadvantage at all that there are such 
words in English, which cannot be distinguished in sound, but are 
undoubtedly distinct in meaning. There is, and can bé, no con- 
fusion at ali in the use of such words. If there were, some change 
would, of necessity, be introduced into the sound of one or some of 
the words for the purpose of distinction. Let any of the groups 
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instanced by Trench be incidentally introduced into a sentence, 
aud if the sentence contain any meaning, that meaning and the 
meaning of each individual word will be perfectly clear as soon as 
the sentence is pronounced, independently, that is, of the spellings 
of the paronyms, The uselessness of such distinctions in spelling 
is made still more evident by the fact that there are in English 
very nearly seven hundred homonyms, words of the same spelling 
and sound, but of different application. We have not included such 
words as are merely the same word used as different parts of 
speech, for if these were taken into consideration, the number 
would be, not hundreds, but thousands. And surely if there be 
any virtue in paronymic distinctions, these numerous English 
homonyms should be made ‘distinguishable to the eye. If hew, 
to cut asunder, should be written differently from hue, a colour, 
this hue.and the first word of the phrase Aue and cry should also 
be distinguished im form, especially as they are ‘the same parts 
of speech.’ And so with queue and the two cues; betel and the 
three beetles; péal and the three peels, &c, But this distinction 
of paronyms is worse than useless; it is mischievous. When 
children of the tenderest years are checked for confounding the 
spelling of paronyms like air and ere, ate and eight, medal and 
meddle, they lose their self+vonfidence and nervously ayoid 
attempting to spell such words. And then it is entirely forgotten 
that there are in English very many words which are of the 
same spelling, but are sounded differently for different appli- 
cations (and these we may- call dionyms), such as bow, ror, 
sow, gill, gout, lower, hinder, canon, &c. Now all these words 
would, in any system of phonetic spelling, be written differently, 
Thus, both by reducing paronyms to homonyms and converting 
dionyms into differently spelt words, a phonetic notation would be 
a decided advantage, and not a disadvantage. 

We have sometimes been asked, “ who is to be the judge 
of those words that are now variously pronounced?” This 
objection is carried a little further by Trench, when he says, 
“ Before there was any fixed and settled orthography in our 
language, when, therefore, every body was more or less a 
phonographer, seeking to write down the word as it sounded 
to him (for there was no other law to guide him), the varj- 
ations of spelling were infinite.” And, again, “ uneducated 
people in our own day have no rule but the sound to gnide 
them. How isit that they do not all spell alike?” The former 
of these quotations implies that at the time spoken of there 
was a settled English language, but no settled English spelling, 
and that the result of “such a state of things was the confusion 
of spelling. Now a glance at Oliphant’s Sources of Standard 
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English or the Clarendon Press Specimens of Early Englisk 
will show the most superficial student that down to the sixteenth 
century there were numerous dialects in England, very many 
more than are said to exist still among the uneducated, and 
with this additional disadvantage that there was no received 
standard of pronunciation. The dialects then existing could 
be roughly divided into three groups, the Northern, the Midland, 
and the Southern, and these differed from one another almost 
as much as distinct languages, not only as to their pronunciation, 
but as to their vocabulary and grammatical terminations as well, 
while in the Danelagh there was a constant modification of 
forms and paring away of terminations going on for centuries. 
‘Each shire spoke that which was right in its own eyes.” Hence 
the great diversity referred to by Trench. When printing presses 
arose in England, it was found convenient to have one form for 
each word, and the printers began, without even the rule of pro- 
nunciation to guide them (for foreign printers, as Caxton’s men 
undoubtedly were, could hardly be expected to have mastered 
‘the various English dialects) to print the same word always 
in the same way, sometimes after the spelling of one writer, and 
sometimes after that of another. This evil existed for many 
years, in the sixteenth century the commonest words often ap- 
pearing in two or three forms in the same work. We are not yet 
quite free from the effects of this practice. Occasionally a com- 
promise was struck between two dialects; thus the Northern 
suord and the Southern swwwrd were combined to form the pre- 
sent sword. “Never,” says Oliphant, “did any tongue employ 
so many variations of vowels as the English to represent the 
sound e: here is one more puzzle for the foreigner. This comes 
from our tongue being compounded in different shires; the 
form, ie, came from the South-East, the form ea, from the South- 
West, the form e and also ee from the North.” When Trench 
says that uneducated people now have no rule but the pronun- 
ciation to guide them, he implies that the educated have some 
other rules for their guidance. We have already said enough 
of the fancied guidance found in the etymology and _ history 
of English words, and we now see that English spelling is not 
even phonetic ; it was not built and does not stand on phonetic 
principles. Where then does the guidance come from? It is also 
quite incorrect to say that the ‘bad spelling’ ‘of the uneducated 
is due only to their following the sound, .The true explanation 
is to be found in the ‘innphinittley divourcifyed plaan auve 
spueling, as Professor Gregory wittily writes it. There are in 
English so many signs for each sound, that those who write phone- 
tically after only a brief acquaintance with printed words have 
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before them a wide field of choice, for the symbolisation of their 
pronunciation, and the result is, that very few choose the same 
letter or combination of letters for the same sound. If the 
Evglish language were phonetically written, this would not and 
could not happen. If the spelling of words were in accordance 
with pronunciation, pronunciation would not change so quickly 
as at present. A symbol would be fixed upon for each sound, 
and whenever that symbol met the eye its proper sound and 
no other would unhesitatingly be uttered. It is true, that there are 
some words which are now pronounced differently by different men 
of the best education, such are cognizance, either, neither, luryna, 
pharynx, imagery, fealty, humble, slough, seamstress, samphire, 
privacy and a few others. But since these words are by no means 
numerous, no harm would be doue if they were for the time being 
written in two different ways. The best pronunciation, and therefore 
the fittest spelling, would, as a natural consequence, survive. ‘Those 
who object to such an arrangement should lift up their voices 
against numerous similar duplicates: already existing in English, 
such, for example, as anapest aud anapest, anchoret and an- 
chorite, felly and felloe, Brahmin and Brahman, basnet and 
basenet, caldron and cauldron, clinch and clench. On their 
hypothesis, one form should be chosen and kept to at all risks, 
while the pronunciation is left to range at large. But what 
can be said in defence of the words that have two received spell- 
ings each, both of the same origin, meaning,and sound? Mr. 
Webb, in his key to the Entrance Course for this year, has drawn 
the attention of Entrance students to three such double forms, 
vender and vendor, pedler and pedlar,* licence and license. 
And he might have gone on to warn them that there are scores 
of such words in English. As familiar instances we may men- 
tion jutl and goal, draft and draught, bully and bulley, meter 
and metre, center aud centre, balk and baulk, bark and barque, 
dram and drachm, calif and caliph, cigar and segar, coco and 
cocoa, cooly and coolie, burden and burthen, choir and quire, licorice 
and liquorice. In asystem of phonetic spelling, such absurdities 
would be impossible. 

It is said, that there are in English rules for marking the 
difference between long and short vowels, and reference is made 
to the doubling of a single consonant after a vowel to intimate 
that it is short, and to the addition of a final silent e to inti- 
mate that the preceding vowel is long; as, Mary and marry, 
mad and made. The: word rule applied to crotchets like these is 
but a misnomer. ‘To see how inadequate the first of these rules is, 





® There is also a third form, peddler. 
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we need only glance at such common doublets as fagot and faggot, 
wagon and waggon, foray and forray, caligraphy and. calligraphy 
calisthenics and callisthenics. Bade and bass are types of aclass of 
of words in which the rule of doubling. the consonant is exacti 

reversed, and there are hundreds of words in which-the letter / 
is doubled without any orthoepic effect whatever. With regard 
to the final e the incongruities are still more striking. The young- 
est children have to be taught that h-2-v-e is hive, but l-i-v-e is 
live, that l-a-v-e is lave, but h-a-v-e is have. We teach them. the 
difference of sound between bar and bare,and then confront them 
with are! We make them distinguish cone from con, and then sur- 
prise them with such puzzles as done and.gone ! Worse than all this, 
we expect them to see the difference between rove, move and. 
love! A few years after (but still years, sad to say,) they have 
to combat with entice and notice, revive and motive, juvenile 
and fertile, vulpine and doctrine, erudite and favourite. Again,. 
we may ask, with Mr. Evans, “what does the final e tell our 
pupils about the character of the fiual vowel sound in police,. 
advice, and notice? Or, in prestige, oblige, and vestige? Or, 
in muguzine, divine, and doctrine? In simile, apostrophe 
and hyperbole, the final e has a sound of its own and leaves us 
to guess that of the preceding vowel. Ifit is said that these are 
of Greek origin, we answer ‘our children are not born with’ a 
knowledge of etymology, and the Greek origin. cannot help them. 
And if these come from the Greek, so do anatomy and ewphony,. 
apogee aud perigee. What again is the office of the final 
letter in centre, accoutre, and metre? Of course the choice: 
has not yet been made between meter and metre, and yet baro- 
metre is considered intolerable ! 

We have said enough now to show that English: spelling is not 
governed by rules, but is entirely capricious, inconsistent aud. 
talse; that there is, in fact, as the Right Hon’ble Mr. Gladstone 
says, ‘‘a total absence of rule, method, system, and all the auxili- 
aries which people generally get when they have to acquire some- 
thing that is difficult of attainment.” We will take up this subject 
again in our second part with special reference to the difficulty of 
teaching spelling. But some declare that this very difficulty of 
learning to spell, the very complexities, in fact, the very eccen- 
tricities, are useful for mental discipline, and that they teach the 
pupils to believe rather than argue with their teaehers. We ask 
such cavillers what mental exercise is afforded by such lessons as 
“ H-i-g-h is high, but h-t-g-h-t is not height, h-e-i-g-h-t is height” # 
It takes years for a child to reconcile himself to such eccentricities 
as pity, piteous, and pitiful. Is this mental discipline? The 
faculty ot memory is overburdened, and the perception and reason. 
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are left to take eare of themselves. Does the inconsistency of 
spelling foster confidence in the teacher? We rather think that 
it engenders distrust, and destroys all confidence in self. 

The present style of spelling, then, caunot be defended on any 
ground. The fact, therefore, that it is clung to, is to be accounted 
for only as the result of prejudice. The late Dr. Thirwall, the 
good and learned Bishop of St. David’s, says, “I look upon the 
established system of spelling (if an accidental custom may be 
so called,) as a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance and 
chanee, equally repugnant to good taste and common sense. 
But I am aware that the public cling to these anomalies with a 
tenacity proportioned to their absurdity, and are jealous of all en- 
croachment on ground consecrated by prescription to the free- 
play of blind caprice.” Since the great Bishop’s death the reform 
of spelling has made great progress in England and America. 
The present spelling-reform movement began with Messrs. Alex- 
ander John Ellis and Isaac Pitman in 1842, These gentlemen 
together invented a set of letters containing a symbol for each 
simple spoken English sound. This alphabet has been continu- 
ally undergoing variation and improvement, and it has now as- 
sumed a permanent shape, with definite and convenient characters 
for the italic and script forms as well, This system of reformed 
spelling is called Phonotypy, and consists of the Roman alphabet 
supplemented by thirteen new letters, seven for vowels and six 
for consonants. The five Roman vowel signs are retained for the 
short vowel sounds of pat, pet, pit, pot, and put, and the uew signs, 
which are somewhat —similar in form to the a, ¢, 2, 0, u of the 
Romans, represent the vowel sounds of palm, page, peat, pall, 
pole, pool and pun. The dipthongs are represented by constant 
digraphs suggestive of their elements, ci, iu, ow, ad and o7 respect- 
ively standing for the dipthongs of height, pew, pout, ay and point. 
Of the Roman consonants, the redundant ¢, g and @ are thrown 
aside, and the others are regularly used to mark severally the 
sound they ordinarily represent. Singlecharacters are also sub- 
stituted for the misleading sh, ch, th, and ng. The th of thin is 
distinguished from the th of then, and a convenient letter, the 
tailed z is used for the sound of sin pleasure. Phonotypy has 
the merit of perfect practicability as well as the utmost of scientific 
exactness that practicability will allow. It is not so scientifically 
uccurate as Mr. Melville Bell’s wisible speech, which furnishes 
usign, not only for every spoken English sound, but, for every 
sound which the human voice produces, or can produce, each sign 
by its very shape suggesting the position of the vocal organs by 
which the sound is generated. Such a system can be employed 
only by one who is thoroughly versed in the science of phouetics, 
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while it has been proved by experiment that a child of eight 
years can be taught to read Phonotypy fluently after a week's 
Snstant practice. It is sometimes argued that adults who have 
been accustomed to the established style of spelling would 
find a great difficulty in the change of systems, and that the 
wealth of literature now existing in the common orthography 
would be entirely lost. But experiments in the Portlaw schools 
in Ireland, and in many of the schools in America, prove that there 
is no transition so easy as the transition from phonotypy to the 
common spelling or from the common spelling to Phonotypy. Those 
who have been in the habit of using the old spelling for years 
find no difficulty in reading phonotypy, when once they know 
the phonetic values of the letters. We are not perfectly ac- 
quainted with the pronunciation of Chaucer and Langhorn and 
yet we read their works with ease after some careful study. How 
much easier, then, will be the reading of what we know to be 
in accordance with the pronunciation with which we are 
familiar. Those, again, who have been trained to read phonotypy 
find no difficulty in reading works printed in the old .spelling. 
And there would thus be no necessity of reprinting or 
casting aside our present books. But all books of any 
worth must and do appear in new editions according to the 
demand for them. If such new editions are required by a 
generation trained in Phonotypy, the publishers will consult 
the taste of the age and issue the work in Phonotypy. The 
only real difficulty in the way of the immediate adoption of 
such a system is the printers difficulty in proeuring new types. 
But this, of course, is only a present difficulty. 

The superiority of Phonotypy to other proposed phonetic 
schemes will be seen from the fact that it has been adopted by the 
English Spelling-Reform Association, which was formed in 
1879 for the purpose of taking some steps to bring about a 
reform of English spelling. A petition from a@ hundred and 
thirty-seven English School Boards had been presented to the 
Education Department by a deputation of eminent men, but 
it did not succeed in securing the authority of the department 
for the cause of spelling-reform. It was thereupon determined 
to form an Association to keep the matter before Govern- 
ment and the public. The Association is composed of all those - 
interested in a reform of spelling, among .whom are ‘very nearly 
all the great philologists and educationists in England. The 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology 
in Oxford, and author of several valuable philological works, 
was President for three years, and is now a_ Vice-President. 


The present President is Dr, J. H. Gladstone, Member of the 
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School Board for London. Among the Vice-Presidents are the 
Right Hon'ble J. Mundella, Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, the Hon’ble W. W. Hunter, L.L.D., 
O.1.E., Sir John Lubbock, M.P. for the London University, the 
Bishop of Exeter, the Poet Laureate, Professor Skeat, Dr. 
Murray, President of the English Philological Society, Dr. 
Morris and Professor Sweet, both ex-presidents of the Philolo- 
gical Society, and the great Doctors Abbot, Angus, Bain, Scott, 
and Taylor. The Association, after three years of careful ex- 
amination and comparison, has selected Phonotypy as the most 
practical system of phonetic spelling. There has been another 
Association of spelling reformers (comprising no less than fifteen 
hundred persons) in existence since 1843, that is the Phonetic 
Society, of which Professor Max Miiller is President, and Drs. 
Latham, Morris, and Murray, and Professors Sayce and Sweet 
are Vice-presidents. 

A Spelling-Reform Association has existed for many years 
in America, and the great American philologists are to a man 
in favour of a spelling-reform. Of the learned Americans who 
have written in the cause of the reform, we may mention in 
particular, Professor March of Lafayette, Professors Whitney 
and Lounsbury of Yale, Professor Child of Harvard, and Profes- 
sor Barnard of Columbia College. The Association and the 
American Philological Society decided on adopting for the pre- 
seut a partial reform of spelling, and accordingly published 
the five following rules ‘which have met with the best recep- 
tion and are already carried into practice by hundreds of news- 
papers and journals, and many thousands of private persons. 

“1, Omit @ from the digraph ea when pronounced as ¢ short 
as in hed, helth, &c. 

“2. Omit silent e after a short vowel, as in hav, giv, liv, 
definite, forbad, &c. 

“3. Write f for ph in such words as alfabet, fantom, camfor 
Silosofy, telegraf, &c. 

‘““4. When aword ends with a double letter, omit the last 
as in shal, wit, clif, eg, &c. 

“5. Change ed final to ¢ where it bas the sound of ¢ as in 
lasht, imprest, fiat,” &c. sade 

The English Philological Society has taken a similar step. 
At the last meeting of the Society, Mr. Sweet submitted by 
request a list of amended spellings for English words. This 
list embraces the ground of five American rules and goes con- 
siderably further. All letters that are useless, both plone- 
tically and etymologically, are omitted from the spelling of 
words, The past tense of the verb is formed by adding ed, 
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only when the ed is a separate syllable (2. ¢., after ¢ and d, and 
in other cases for poetic rhythm); otherwise simple ¢ or 
d is added accordingly to the sound. No letter is doubled un- 
less there is a double sound, as in @mmoral, illegal ; ee is 
substituted for te and ea in words like fief and cheat, oo for 
o in move, &c., aud the 2 disappears entirely from friend, the 
o from country, the w from guest, and the we from catalogue. 
Tongue is written tung, and dwmb and doubt lose their b. There 
are in all about seven hundred words that undergo more or 
less change. These corrections were discussed at six meetings 
of the Society before final prensentation. They have only 
to be seen to be approved, aud were almost unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Society, whose Transactions are henceforth to be 
printed in this reformed spelling. 

We have thus two good schemes of reformed spelling, one 
radical, the other partial, the first adopted by the Spelling Re- 
form Association, the second by the Philological Society. Now, 
as we have seen, there exists a very great deal of prejudice on 
this subject, and we think that the public mind is not ready 
for so thorough a reform as the adoption of Phonotypy. As 
long as spelling is regarded by the great majority of educated 
people as something sacred and unchangeable, there is not 
much room for argument. What is immediately wanted is 
that the belief in the sanctity of spelling be dispelled. Let it 
once be acknowledged that a man may spell psalm without a 
p and wrapped with four letters instead of seven, and yet be 
neither a pitiable fool nor a scheming knave, and the death- 
blow of conservative spelling is struck, We would propose 
that the spelling of the Philological Society be used in print- 
ed works, and that the more correct Phonotypy be introduced 
into schools, Let the rising generation be taught to spell 
reasonably, and let the working men of the present day regret 
that they were reared under such disadvantages. “All true 
reforms have been gradual.” And there can be no confusion 
caused by the two systems existing side by side for a time, 
for, as we have intimated, the resemblance between Phonoty- 
py, and the common print is so great, that it is not difficult 
to pass from one to the other. Those of us who do not wish 
to take the trouble of writing Phonotypy (though the trouble 
would in reality be very little); need not do so atall, The sys- 
tem of the Philological Society is learnt in a few minutes, there 
being no new letters in it, But even this is not necessary. 
There will be only the temporary discomfort occasioned by the 
strange appearance of the printed page. But if the present 
spelling is radically incorrect (and that it is so, must be clear 
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to every thinking reader), some little inconvenience should 
not be objected to for the sake of getting rid if it. By the 
introduction of Phonotypy into schools, spelling and good 
reading will come almost naturally. All the time now wasted 
over spelling, reading, and dictation lessons can be devoted to 
fresh and more profitable subjects. Our children will love 
school when they find how interesting it is to hear the talk of 
their teacher about the wonders of the commonest objects. 
They will no longer be in constant fear of making a mistake at 
their reading. It is but too often that a lasting dislike has 
been taken to study on account of the harshness of teachers 
to little ones that cannot spell, The more logical the young mind 
is, the less of purely mechanical turn, the more will it rebel 
against English spelling. 

Those of our readers who have followed us carefully will, we 
think, acknowledge that the present style of spelling is utterly 
mischievous. If this be their deliberate opinion, they should 
not fail to give it expression and carry it into practice even 
to aslight an extent. He who drops the e from live in his ordinary 
correspondence, does much to bring about a reform. 


G. S, GASPER. 











ArT. VI.—THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 
Ges Sankhya Philosophy and its counterpart, the Yoga, have 


lately been invested with a peculiar interest in the writings 
aud Peripatetic discourses of the champions of Theosophy in India, 
The speculations formulated in the one, and developed in a series 
of practical rules of the most stringent type in the other, have 
been placed above the most improved science of the day; and 
results are anticipated, compared with which those by which the 
comforts and conveniences of life are being multiplied, are as 
trifles, It is proposed in this paper to show, by a careful analysis 
of the contents of one of the two original documents from which 
our knowledge of the Sankhya Philosophy is derived, how far the 
glowing eulogy bestowed upon it by Indian theosophists is well 
merited, 

The founder of the Sankhya, the first of the six schools of 
Indian Philosophy, was Kapila, one of the great thinkers whose 
speculations in the region of pure thought have, not merely left 
au indelible mark in the literature of our country, but exercised 
&@ mighty influence on our national life. Nothing certain or re- 
liable is known about this great man ; and he must therefore be 
held up as a mythic, rather than a historical character. The 
traditions current about him are such as are manufactured, in an 
age of superstition, by what Grote calls the retrospective veneration 
of a few devoted followers, and accepted as invested with pe- 
culiar sacredness, if not as positively and indisputably unexcep- 
tionable, by the unthinking masses, He is said by some 
champions of his school to have been one of the seven great 
sons of Brahma, who cut a figure in the theogonies of the Pu- 
rans ; while by others he is held up as an incarnation of Vishau 
himself. Others, again, led by the etymology of the word 
Kapila, which means a tawny brown color, as well as fire, look 
up to him as the great Vedic god, Agni himself, in a human form. 
He is, moreover, said to have been a descendant of the celebrated 
Indian lawgiver, Manu, to have lived in retirement as a recluse, 
to have successfully controlled his appetites and passions, and to 
have been invested on that account with various kinds of super- 
natural powers. But if he is identified, as he has been, with the 
irascible sage in the Rumayana, who destroyed the sixty-thousand 
sons of King Sagara of Ayodhya (Oudh) in a fit of rage, conse- 
quent on their impudence in accusing him of the great crime of 
having stolen their father’s sacrificial horse, the complete self- 
control he is said to have attained becomes problematical ! 
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Various other stories are told about him of a piece with these ; 
and the best thing the enquirer ean do is to be content with the 
bare fact, that Kapila was a Brahmin and the founder of the school 
of philosophy the speculations of which may be found as an under- 
lying vein of thought inthe most advanced of the systems elaborat- 
ed in ancient India, Nor are we in possession of the writings of this 
great sage, the worksaseribed tohim, viz., the Sankhya-Pravuchana, 
or Sankhya-Aphorisms and the Jattva Samasa, or compendium 
of principles, being decidedly more modern. The former, trans- 
lated by Dr. Ballantyne years ago, is not even mentioned by 
Sauvkara Acharya, the great Vedantist’s Commentator, who lived in 
the latter part of the seventh and the earlier part of the eighth 
century ; and it is not even referred to in the Sarna-Darsana- 
Sangraha, a philosophical treatise evidently composed in the 
fourteenth century. The Sankhya-Pravachana, however, is a 
standard document of the Sankhya school ; and, in our attempts 
to expound the principles of the philosophy associated with this 
school, we cannot but give it a prominent place. We shall, there- 
fore, present a synopsis of the contents of this work, before pro- 
eeeding to our examination, in another paper, of those of a treatise, 
which is decidedly more ancient, viz., the Sankhya Karika, or 
exposition of the Sankhya Philosophy, recently translated by 
Mr. Davies of the Royal Asiatic Society. Another treatise, also 
recently translated, we shall refer to, the treatise already named, 
‘the Sarna-Darsana-Sangraha, or Review of the different sys- 
tems of Hindu Philosophy ; a work of very great importance 
which the student of our national philosophy will do well to 
master with a view to an intimate acquaintance with the lines of 
thought and reasoning embodied in it. 

The Sankhya-Pravachana consists of six books and five hun- 
dred and twenty-six Sutras or Aphorisms. The first four books 
present the priuciples of Kapila’s philosophy, without, it must be 
confessed, much regard to the advantage of a perspicuous or 
luminous arrangement, but with considerable acuteness and 
force. The fifth book grapples with and refutes some of the ob- 
jections to his system current, if not in his age, at least in subse- 
quent times; and the sixth, being a recapitulation of the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the first four, bears to the whole the same 
relation, which the book of Deuteronomy bears to the Pentateuch, 
Several commentaries fitted to elucidate the contents of this hoary 
document, and demanded peremptorily by its studied brevity 
and sententiousness, exist ; and a recourse to them is absolutely 
needed to clear up its obscure passages and make its many legend- 
ary and other references intelligible. But great caution must be 
exercised in their use to avoid the common fault of trausferring the 
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traditions and associations among which the commentators were 
brought up, to the age when the passages elucidated were penned, 
The best of these commentaries is Sankhya-Pravachana Bha- 
shya by Vijnaua-Bhikshu, who seems to have been an ardent ad- 
mirer aud a redoubtable champion of the system, at a time when 
it was attacked by certain phases of pantheistic and nihilistic 
thought, as well as by persons who derived their inspira- 
tion from prevalent forms of theistic belief. The Sankhya 
Aphorisms, together with valuable portions of this commentary, 
were translated into English by Dr. Ballantyne, whose accuraey 
as an interpreter or expounder of Hindu Philosophy has been 
generally acknowledged by Sanscrit scholars, These translations 
are to be utilized in the following synopsis of the contents 
of this memorable work, 

The grand object of this philosophy is set forth in the very first 
of the five bundred and twenty-six Aphorisms of which the book 
cousists :—“ Well, the complete cessation of pain (which is) of three 
kinds, is the complete end (summum-bonum) of man.” The 
three kinds of pain are particularized, not so much by the 
author of the book, as by his commentators. Pain “ natural and 
intrinsic,” or pain arising from bodily and mental infirmities, 
and weaknesses, is compreliended in the first class; and 
that, “natural and extrinsic,” or pain arising from such exter- 
nal causes as “cold, heat, wind, rain, thunderbolts” is included in 
the second class, The third class comprehends, according to 
the commentator Vachaspati Misra, pains proceeding from the 
influence of planetary bodies, or from the malice of impure 
spirits, such as Yackchas, Rakshases, &c, The subjection of the soul to 
this three-fold pain, or to pain in its three-fold aspect, is its bond- 
age, and liberation from it should be, if it is not, the sole object of 
earthly and even heavenly existence. The object of Sankhya and 
every other system of Indian philosophy is to show how this 
consummation is to be brought about, or how the final emanci- 
pation of the soul from the bondage of pain in its three-fold aspect 
is to be effected. 

The diagnosis of a disease is the first step towards its cure ; and, 
therefore, an attempt is made to set forth the cause of this uni- 
versal bondage, before the sources of emancipation are pointed 
out. The disquisition on this cause is worthy of-a detailed notice, 
inasmuch as it points to the varied antagonistic forces with 
which the system had to contend in its advanced, if not in its 
incipient stages of development, 

The great Napoleon developed a principle of universal 
applicability, when, immediately, after his coronation, he said :— 
“A new dynasty must be baptized with blood,” A new school 
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of philosophy, as well as a new Empire or a new dynasty, has to pass 
through a season of almost ceaseless struggle for life ; and it is not 
established till it has proved its right to live according to a law now 
said to be universally operative, the law of the survival of the 
fittest. And it cannot but be very interesting to notice the 
phalanx of antagonistic forces, through which it has, in its incep- 
tion and development, to force its way to maturity, renown, 
and far extending and triumphant influence, if not to universal 
ascendancy. But this cannot be done in the case of the system 
of philosophy under review, inasmuch as we are not in possession 
of documents fitted to throw light on its early development. But 
we can indicate the varied hostile theories with which it had to con- 
tend when the Sunkhya-Pravachana was composed. 

What, then, is the cause of the universally admitted bondage of 
the soul, or its subjection to the varied kinds of pain, the complete 
cessation of which is the object of philosophy or right knowledge ? 
Various parties come forward with varied answers, which are 
plausible enough at first sight, but which, when properly 
weighed in the balance of reason, are found wanting. The ordi- 
nary thinker, or one not far advanced in philosophy, comes forward 
and points to time and place as the cause, jointly and separately, 
of the bondage of the soul. But his theory is very easily exploded, 
as, both time and place being associated with all souls, those which 
are in bondage and those which are beatified, if, they were the 
obnoxious cause, release or liberation would be an impossibiity. 
But liberation is—a fact, -and souls released exist free from aill 
pain, and beatified. Time and place, therefore, cannot be the cause 
we are in quest of. The metaphysician steps forward, and afiirms 
that the bondage of the soul arises from its being conditioned 
and therefore necessarily defective. The reply to this is plain. 
The premises are incorrect, and therefore the conclusion is faulty. 
Tne soul is absolute and unconditioned ; a position established 
both by Scripture and common sense. But this reply elicits 
the rejoinder :—“If the soul is absolute and unconditioned, why 
talk of its bondage and subsequent liberation?” Itis not at all 
difficult to dispose of this demurrer. Forms of expression, con- 
ventional, though not scientifically accurate, cannot be very 
well avoided. When the bondage of the soul and its liberation 
are talked of, the real meaning is not hidden, though some 
homage is paid to usage. The body is really in pain, the soul’s 
bondage is only reflectional, as the red color in a crystal vase 
containing a China rose. 

The metaphysician retires, giving place to the priest or the 
champion of current orthodoxy, who holds up works as the cause of 
the bondage of the-soul. But works cannot weave a net for that 
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to which they do not appertain. Works belong to the mind, and 
their influence, good or bad, does not and cannot extend to the 
soul, to which they do not, in the slightest degree, appertain. 
The Vedantin, or the pantheist of the Vendantic school, then 
comes forward, and with an air of triumph insists upon Avidya, 
or ignorance, as the cause of this bondage. But ignorance, look 
upon if as you will, or from whatever standpoint it may please 
you to do so, cannot cause bondage. Ignorance, according to 
the Vedantins, is unreal; and that which is merely a phantom 
cannot be the cause of that’ which, like bondage, is a reality, 
If, however, it is affirmed that ignorance is real,: and not phantom- 
like, the very foundation of monism, or exclusive belief in, 
or affirmation of, one entity, is shaken. But suppose ignorance 
is represented as both real and unreal, what then? Such a 
reconciliation of opposites, such a naked paradox, is almost 
unthiukable, and cannot be accepted by any but “children and 
madmen.” Such a thing, moreover, which at one and the same 
time is both real and unreal, is not included in the six all- 
embracing categories of the Vaiseshikas, viz., substance, quality 
action, generality, particularity and inhesion. How, then can 
its existence be admitted @ 

The idealist then advances, and affirms that, as nothing but 
thought exists, bondage is unreal and dreamy. But here, again, 
the premises are not correct. Our intuition of the external 
world proves its reality as decidedly as our intuitive knowledge 
of thought proves its reality. If intuition is to be set aside 
as fallacious or unreliable in the one case, it ought to be cast 
overboard in the other also. The believer in momentary exist- 
ences, or he who believes tbat existence, instead of being a 
continuous, connected chain, consists of distinct and separate 
parts, each leaping into momentary existence only to be re- 
placed immediately by its successor, steps forward or walks into 
the arena with his theory, which, but for the fact that nothing 
is too absurd in the region of metaphysics or speculative science, 
might be looked upon as too odd to be entertained by sensible 
men even for a moment. He affirms that the bondage of the 
soul is occasioned by the influence of external objects of mo- 
mentary duration. He, however, does not clearly see that 
external objects, being locally separate from the soul, cannot 
weave a net of bondage for it, and that things‘ephemeral, which 
make their appearance one after another, only to die, cannot 
have a permanent effect, as the bondage of the soul confessedly 
is. And the last gentleman whose opinions are, weighed and 
found wanting, is the nihilist, who maintains that, as nothing 
exists but an eternal and uuutterable void, bondage is suppositious, 
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a myth or a non-entity. This gentleman has directed against 
him the very weapons by which his brother champion the idealist 
is chased out of the arena. 

Some of these opponents are regarded as brethren with 
mistaken notions, but the opprobrious epithet of heretic 
is applied to the rest, especially to those who uphold nihilism in 
one form or another. 

The varied theories of the bondage of the soul which Kapila’s 
system had to combat and overcome, indicate the forms of 
thought and belief, current in what might emphatically be 
called. the Age of Indian Philosophy, and in times immediate ly 
subsequent to it. There was the tendency to reduce all forms 
of existence to space and time, or to merge the sensuous objects 
of nature into the suprasensuous forms of thought. There 
were the theories of the absolute and the relative, the uncon- 
ditioned and the conditioned, propounded, matured, held as life, 
and fought for; as well as forms of thought arising from current 
superstition, There was, moreover, the “transcendental type of 
monism, which, originating in pure Vedantic times, was being 
gradually fitted, by an inflexible and uncompromising logic, 
for that ascendancy which it has enjoyed in our country for 
ages untold, There was idealism ready to affirm the existence 
of nothing but pure thought, side by side with nibilism 
proclaiming an interminable and absolute void under diversified 
forms of fictitious and deceptive existence. And finally there 
was the strange and paradoxical theory of an endless chain of 
unconnected existences, an infinite coneatenation of finite links 
without anything like an interdependence or correlation of parts. 
Do not our modern philosophers find some of their most favourite 
whims anticipated in these forms of thought. 

It is desirable to state here, that Kapila’s system, though 
thrown into the shade by the ascendant star of Vedantism, has 
maintained its influence, in spite of these forms of thought, 
so far as to give rise to the saying, quoted by Monier Williams 
in his excellent treatise, “Indian Wisdom,” viz, “there is no 
knowledge like Sanklya and no power like Yoga.” Let it not, 
moreover, be forgotten that the ascendancy of the Vedanta has 
been secured and maintained by an assimilative process; that 
is, in consequence of its adoption and assimilation to itself, 
of some of the characteristic ideas of the Sankhya philosophy. 
The Sankhya philosophy would exist in Vedantism in a notice- 
able form even if its existence as a separate system were utterly 
extinguished, or thrown beyond the confines of possibility. 

The question must once more be raised :—‘‘ What is the 
cause of the universally admitted bondage of the soul?” Two 
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Aphorisms in Book I are calculated to bring us to the conclusion 
arrived at by the commentator, Nijpana Bhikshu, who lived and 
flourished about three hundred years ago, viz., that “ the immediate 
cause of the bondage of the soul is the conjunction of 
Prakriti and of the soul.” But the commentator is of course 
aware, as all students of Sankhya philsophy are, that the real 
cause lies beyond this conjunction, which, as Prakriti and soul 
are both pervasive, and fitted to attract each other by inherent 
laws, is inevitable, and from which, therefore, there is no exemp- 
tion even for beatified souls. The true cause of the bondage 
of the soul is “ non-discrimination.” The soul is really different 
from Prakriti and its products, viz., intelligence, egoism, mind, 
&e.; but it is led by uon-discrimination to identify itself with 
them. Hence its bondage! 

But the problemis not solved here, Another question arises, 
If the earth stauds upon the elephant, what does the elephant 
stand upon? If non-discrimination is the cause of the bond- 
age of the soul, what is the cause of non-discrimiuation ? 
Some persons may be prone to maintain that merit or demerit 
is the cause of non-discrimination. But merit or demerit, desert, 
good or bad, springs from non-discrimination ; and therefore we 
inust merit one non-discrimination to explain another; and 
there will in consequence be a regressus-ad-infinitum. But 
suppose we have recourse to the theory of spontaneity, and 
affirm that won-discrimination comes naturally and sponta- 
neously into being, will not such a hypothesis be enough No; 
for in that case there cau be no guarantee that liberated souls 
shall be freed from its molestation. Non-discrimination is really 
“beginningless.” But that which is beginningless is really 
everlasting or endless, and therefore the emancipation of the 
soul, consequent ou the annihilation of non-discrimination, is 
an impossibility. It is not, however, begiuningless, indivisible 
and endless in the sense in which the soul is; but it is begin- 
ningless “like an onflow (which may be stopped).” Nor is this 
to be wondered at, considering the fact, that the beginningless, 
antecedent non-entity of a jar terminates as soon as it is made, 
Non-discrimination, though without beginning, is happily anoi- 
hilable; and the question how it may be annihiiated—is 
properly speaking, the burden of the book under review. 

But before pointing out the means prescribed fur bringing about 
this happy consummation, the annihilation of non-discrimination 
and the liberation of the soul under its bondage, let us ascertain 
what is said in these Aphorisms about the soul, aud what about 
Prakriti, or, in other words, let us look into the psychology and 


physiology of this ancient document, 
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Let us, in the first place, group a number of its declarations 
about the soul (Purnah) :— 

“ But not without the conjunction thereof (2, ¢, of Prakriti) is 
there the connection of that (2.¢., of pain) with that (wiz., the soul), 
which is now essentially a pure and free intelligence ”—(Book 
1, Aph. 19.) 

“ Because this is impossible for what is inactive (or, in other 
words, without motion, as the soul is, because all pervading, and 
therefore incapable of changing its place) ”— (Book I, Aph. 49). 

“Soul is something else than body, &c. Because that which 
is combined (and is therefore discerptible) is for the sake of some 
other (not-discerptible)”— (Book I, Aph, 139-140). 

‘“ And (the soul is not material) because of its superintendence 
(over Prakriti), And (the soul is not material) because of its 
being an experience”— (Book I Aph 142-143). 

“From the several allotment of births, a multiplicity of souls 
(is to be inferred)—” (Book I, Aph. 149) 

“It (soul) is altogether free, (but seemingly) multiform (or 
different in appearance from a free thing) through a delusive 
resemblance of being bound. It (soul) is a witness through its 
sense-organs (which quit it on liberation). The nature of soul is 
constant freedom. And finally (the nature of the soul is) indif- 
ference (to pain and pleasure alike), Its (soul’s) fancy of bein 
an agent is from the proximity of intelligence”— (Book I Aph, 
160-164). 

“Tt cannot be of its own nature, (that is to say) meditation 
cannot belong to soul essentially, because of the immobility of 


the soul ”— (Book II, Aph. 44.) 

“ Boudage and liberation do not belong naturally to soul (and 
would not even appear to be), but for non-discrimination ”— (Book 
III, Aph. 71.) 

“ Soul is, for there is no proof that itis not. This (soul) is 
different from the body, &. because of heterogeneousness (or 
complete difference between the two)”— (Book VI. Aph. 102), 

The plurality of soul is proved by the distribution (announced by 
the Veda itself in such texts as whoso understand this, these are 
immortal, while others experience sorrow. ”’— (Book V. Aph. 45.) 

‘These texts are fitted to prove that, according to the Sankhya 
system, souls are multitudinous, immaterial, uncompounded, un- 
discerptible, all-pervading, immobile, and inactive, They are 
uncreate, and essentially intelligence and freedom, They superin- 
tend or guide the evolutions of Prakriti, and experience pleasure 
and pain, but in a unique seuse. 

As regards the origin of souls, the theory of creationism can 
not but be discarded ina system which is essentially atheistic, 
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and which at the same time cannot homologate so incongruous 
an idea as that of a pure spirit emanating from impure matter 
or from non-entity. Its great principle, ex nihilo nihil fit, 
is emphatically stated in Aphorism 78 of the very first 
Book :—" A thing is not made out of nothing (that is to say, it 
is not possible that out of nothing—é. e., out of a non-entity—a 
thing should be made, 7. ¢., an entity should arise, ” 

The theory of what in theological parlance or phraseology is 
called traducianism, or that of souls propagating souls by the 
laws of generation, is: also repulsive to asystem which: looks 
upon the absence of all desire, and all activity, voluntary if not 
automatic, as essential to their perfect freedom from misery, 
And, therefore, the remaining theory of the pre-existenee of souls, 
maintained by so many philosophers of so many different 
schools in ancient times, and in the church by no less a man 
than Origen, is the only theory that can be propounded in consis- 
tence with the principles of the Sankhya School. Souls are, there. 
fore, represented as increate ; but itis to be observed that the 
glory of being so does not belong to them exclusively. 

Again they are said to be multitudinous, or rather innumerable, 
to avoid another difficulty. The object of creation or rather 
evolution being to effect the liberation of souls from the power 
or influence of non-discrimination, these must be numerous or 
innumerable to prevent the premature collapse or cessation of 
omnific work. The greater the number of souls, the longer is 
the process which first enslaves them one after another, and 
then effects their liberation singly, not en masse. The idea of 
the diftusiveness of souls is but a corollary deducible from their 
numerousness. It ought not to be forgotten that the Hindu 
philosopher, like his brother philosophers of other ancient 
schools, had at best but gross ideas of spiritual substances, 
and was therefore prone to confound them with material sub- 
stances of a tenuous nature, such as ether, &c. Souls could not 
therefore be, according to him, multitudinous without being all 
diffusive and all pervasive. But is not each soul im itself, or 
apart from the congeries or mass of souls, diffusive and pervasive ¢ 
To some extent it is ; but perhaps not all-diffusive and all perva- 
sive ; though all that is said of souls and Prakriti: may lead 
one to the conclusion that they overlap and interpenetrate one 
another, and are, moreover, overlapped and interpenetrated by 
Prakriti. The predications with reference either to the soul or 
Prakriti are by no means marked by perfect consistency and 
harmony. 

Activity, as has already been indicated, can on no account be 
attributed to souls, it being iuvariably associated with pain and 
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misery through desire and aversion. Souls, therefore, are passion- 
less and perfectly quiescent. But intelligence is certainly ascribed 
to souls ;—they are said to be intelligence itself. It may be said 
that intelligence and perfect quiescence can not co-exist; and 
that, souls being subjects of knowledge, they must pass through 
various states of consciousness, such as sensations, intellections, 
emotions and volitions ; especially as omniscience, implying un- 
changeable thought and feeling, is not ascribed to them. But 
intelligence in this case, as in that of the Supreme Spirit of the 
Upanishads, is tantamount to non-intelligence, inasmuch as it 
makes or implies no distinction between self and not-self, subject 
and object. The Hindu philosopher is prone to look upon the 
pure spirit as a material entity of extreme tenuity; and he 
speaks of its intelligence, as he speaks of the color of a coloured 
substance, as a material attribute, inherent rather than acci- 
dental. According to him, the intelligence of the soul is 
its golden color, its transparency, its luminousness, Its 
inherence in the soul can no more be the cause of intellectual, 
emotional and volitional activity, than the color of a. colored 
substance, say the rosy hue of a rose, can be the cause of any dis- 
play of activity on its part. Nor must it be forgotten, that in- 
telligence in the proper sense of the term, is, according to this 
system, a product of Prakriti, the root-principle of nature, not an 
attribute or predicate of the soul. 

The soul’s essence is not merely intelligence but freedom. 
Then why talk of its bondage, a thing which, as contradictory to 
its nature, cannot exist in it without annihilating it. Here the 
Sankhya philosopher seems to falter for a moment, but gets rid 
of the difficulty with an ingenuity which may be commended. 
The soul’s bondage is reflectional, not real. Its proximate cause 
is contact with Prakriti, the root-principle of nature, called the 
Anmulam mulam, the rootless root, or, in modern phraseology, 
the cause uncaused. This principle attracts the soul, just as 
loadstone attracts iron ; or it is attracted by the soul which is 
represented as thoroughly immobile. 

In this description, however, our philosopher loses the balance of 
his logic, and gets entangled between the horns of a dilemma, 
If he maintains that the soul is attracted by Prakriti into juxta- 

osition with itself, the doctrine of its immobility is neutralized ; 
while if the conjunction of the two is attributed to the attractive 
power of the soul, its complete passivity or quiescence is made 
problematical. The Sankhya philosopher gets out of the horns by 
ascribing to the soul some kind of automatic influence or attrac- 
tive power. Voluntary activity is most emphatically thrown out 
of the circle of the soul’s predicates ; but some irresistible influence 
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or virtue emanates from it, in the same manner in which 
some mysterious influence is exerted automatically by the load- 
stone over apiece of iron. But our philosopher does not see that 
there is absolutely no necessity of his positing an attractive force 
either in the soul or in Prakriti to account for their conjunction, 
Both the substances are in his opinion all-pervasive ; and _ there- 
fore their conjunction is inevitable. But here a fresh difficulty of 
an appalling nature makes its appearance. If Prakriti and souls 
are so universally diffusive that their union, or rather interpenetra- 
tion, is inevitable, why are not souls simultaneously brought into 
bondage, and where are the beatified souls lodged ? 

Leaving this difficulty unremoved, as the Sankhya philosopher 
leaves it, let tis advert to the lamentable fruits of the inevi- 
table contact of souls with Prakriti. From it proceed all the 
troubles of the mind (manag), which is a product of Prakriti, and 
therefore no portion of the soul ; and its sufferings are only re- 
flected in the luminous and quiescent soul, and in this reflection 
consists its fictitious bondage. The soul is, therefore, in a very 
loose sense called an experiencer ; and all that can properly be 
predicated of it is, that the ephemeral pleasures and pains 
brought upon the mind by its own malignant activity are reflect- 
ed in its tranquil substance. In a sense still looser, as we shall 
see, the soul is called the ruler of Prakriti, and the witness and 
regulator of its evolutions. 

But does not the Sinkhya philosopher assume the reality of the 
bondage of the soul in his argument with the Vedanta and other 
philosophers of the phenomenal school? But by the bondage of 
the soul he means in reality the bondage of the mind, but as 
the mind is only a material evolute, its bondage can not be real, 
at least, in a spiritual sense. This is one of the glaring inconsis- 
tencies into which our philosopher is betrayed in spite of his logi- 
cal acumen and philosophic penetration. 

The existence of a soul distinct or different from the innumer- 
able souls posited by Sankhya philosophy, bearing relation to them 
as that which the creator bears to the creature, or the ruler to the 
subject, or the benefactor to the dependent, or even the superior 
to the inferior, is peremptorily denied. But is something like 
realism maintained in the Aphorisms ascribed to Kapila, such as 
may justify our looking upon multitudinous souls. as modifications 
of one primal soul, their generic head ? Such an idea is not dis- 
coverable in them, though it might have been, and’ perhaps was, 
originated in his school in subsequent times. The idea appears 
in Nijnana Bhikshu’s commentary, in a connexion, however, which 
makes it difficult to ascertain whether the primal soul spoken of 
is the generic soul, the pattern and exemplar of all, or whether it 
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is nothing less than the pervasive, all-embracing spirit of God 
Himself. 

In the Sankhya Aphorisms are posited two, and only two, 
entities, souls which are neither evolutes nor evolvent, and Pra- 
kiti, the evolvent root-principle of nature, and therefore not an 
evolute, Is there not a third entity spoken of as eternal, in the 
sense of having existed throughout past eternity, but not ever- 
lasting in the sense of being inherently fitted to exist through- 
out future eternity ? Is not non-discrimination .represented as 
having existed throughout past eternity, though terminable, or 
rather destined to pass into non-existence and continue therein 
for an almost incalculable cycle of ages? Is non-discrimination 
real or non-real? If real, the dualism assumed vanishes into 
thin air, or gives place to triadism. If unreal, how can it hold 
in bondage realities like living souls ? Are we to look upon it as 
the Vedantins look upon their ignorance, or Nescience, or Maya, as 
both real and unreal? But such contraries cannot meet in an en- 
tity ; such union in one substance is unthinkable, The very ar- 
gument which the Sankbya philosopher sets in battle array against 
the Vedantic notion of the soul being held in bondage by igno- 
rance, may be marshalled in all its entirety against his favorite 
non-discrimination. But this he does not pause to consider, 

Now let us see what the Aphorisms say of the second entity, 
Prakriti, the self-evolvent principle, to which creation, or existence, 
in all its proteus-like forms, is to be traced, as well as the tem po- 
rary bondage and ultimate emancipation of souls. The word Pra- 
kritt, we may mention by the-way, has been, asa rule, translated 
‘nature, but. by no means with accuracy. It may be rendered, 
in deference to the scientific phraseology of the day, ‘the primordial 
form’; but the better word is ‘ the self-evolying principle, 
the root of nature, called Anmulam mulam, the rootless root.’ 

The passages to be extracted in illustration of the nature of 
Prakriti are these :— 

“ Prakriti is uhe state of equipoise of goodness (Suféma), pas- 
sion (rajus), and darkness (tamas),’—(Book I., Aph. 61). 

‘«« Since the root has no root, the root (of all) is rootless (that 
is to say, there is no other cause of Prakriti, because there would 
be a regressus-ad-infinitum, if we were to suppose another 
cause, which by parity of reasoning, would require another 
cause, and so on, without end). Even if there be a succession, 
there is a halt at some one point, and so it is merely a name 
(that we give to the points in question) when we speak of the 
root of things under the name of Prakirti, Alike in respect 
of Prakriti and of both (Soul and Prakriti, is the argument 
for the uncreated existence).—(Book I., Aph. 67-69). 
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“Her (Prakriti’s) imperceptibility arises from her subtlety. 
(Pr akriti) exists because her existence is gathered from behold- 
ing of productions (which have these qualities.) ’—(Book I., Aph. 
109-110). 

Though she be unintelligent, yet Prakriti acts—as is the 
case with milk (that is to say, as milk, without reference to 
man’s efforts, quite of itself changes into the form of curd), 
Or, as is the case with acts (or on-goings), for we see them, of 
time, &¢. (the spontaneous action of Prakriti is proved from 
what is seen). ‘The action of time, for instance, takes place 
quite spontaneously in the shape of one season’s now depart- 
ing and another’s coming on :—let the behaviour of Prakriti 
also be thus ,—for the supposition conforms to observed facts. 
But still a senseless Prakriti would never energize, or would 
energize in a wrong way, less because of there being (in her case) 
no such communing as, “This is my means of producing ex peri- 
ence,’ &. To this he replies,—From her own nature she acts, 
not from thought—just as a servant (that is to say, as in the 
case of an excellent servant, naturally, merely from habit, the 
appointed and necessary service of the master is engaged in, 
and not with a view to his own enjoyment, just so does Prakriti 
energize from habit alone). Or, from attraction by deserts 
which have been from eternity.—( Book III., Aph. 59-63.) 

Here we bring our string of quotations, from ‘the text—as 
well as from the commentary—to a close, and emphasize 
the points made. Prakriti is eternal, imperceptible, indiscrete, uu- 
intelligent, and ever active, except when in a state of equipoise. 
It resembles the soul in eternal duration, imperceptibility, and 
undiscerptibility, but differs from it in activity or energy of 
self-evolution, not in its want of intelligence, as the intelli- 
gence of the soul, being destitute of the elements of self-con- 
sciousness and world- -consciousness, is equivalent to non-intelli- 


gence. 
Here a couple of questions ought to be reied and dispos- 


ed of. 

The first is—If Prakriti is imperceptible, how are we to be 
sure of its existence? Jo be able to answer this question, it 
is necessary to look into the laws of evidence which are re- 
cognized in the Sankhya School. The champions of this school 
admit only three kinds of proof, viz., perception (Prataksha), 
inference (Anuman), and testimony (Sahda); and they dis- 
card comparison (wpanana), which the Logical schools add 
to the list, as well as the two others admitted in the Vedic 
schools. The objects of the external world make their exis- 
tence known to us through the medium of perception, or the 
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impressions made upon the senses by them. But they are, 
each of them, discerptible, and consequently destructible, Their 
discerptibility, or divisibility, proves that they are not eternal, 
and that, therefore, they cannot be the ground of their own 
existence. The law of inference leads the mind to look for 
the cause of their existence or manifestation apart from them ; 
and the ultimate ground at which we arrive, when we trace 
the different lines of causation to their converging points, is 
Prakriti. Its existence, therefore, is proved by inference based 
on perception, 

Again it is plain that these objects, evolved from Prakriti, 
do not exist for themselves, Or, in other words, Prakriti does 
not evolve for its own advantage. With its varieties of evolutes, 
it exists for something else, as ‘‘axes for cutting, ” or “ houses ” 
for the benefit of those who dwell in them, For whom, or for 
what dves Prakriti evolve, or do the evolutes of Prakriti exist ? 
For souls, certainly. The laws of inference, then, not merely 
establish the existence of Prakriti, but that of souls also, And 
as Prarkuz, like the soul, is indiscerptible, it is uncreate and 
eternal, In this piece of reasoning the doctrine of final canses 
is recognized. as in the preceding are the doctrines of efficient and 
material causes, 

Now comes the second question :—How ean Prakriti be called 
discerptible, seeing that it consists of the three qualities 
(gunas), goodness, passion, and darkness, held in equipoise ? 

What are these gunas or qualities 2 Are they elementary 
substances of extreme tenuity, or are they mere predicates or 
attributes of substances? If they are qualities or attributes, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, of substances, their inherence 
in Prakriti does not militate against its indiscerptibility. If, 
however, they are elementary substances, their union in Prakriti 
establishes its complex nature and its consequent discerptibility. 
Their nature should, therefore, be thoroughly looked into be- 
fore the claim of indiscerptibility advanced in favor of Prakriti 
ean be adjudicated upon. 

The word guna, generally translated “quality,” means a cord, 
and the three gunas of the Sankhya School are the three cords by 
which the soul, or rather Prakriti itself, is fettered. They are 
satima, rajas and tamas. The word Sattma means purity and 
goodness ; and the Sattmas guna is that which enlightens, soothes, 
purifies, causes virtue, and communicates pleasure and happiness, 
It prevails in ethereal regions, and causes the enlightenment, happi- 
ness and joy, characteristic of those seats of purity and goodness. Ina 
the world it predominates in fire, and that is the reason why flame 


tapers towardsthe sky, and sparks fly upwards. When it abounds 
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in man, he becomes virtuous and happy ; and to its preponderance 
must be ascribed the acknowledged happiuess of superior orders of 
beings, such as Prajapatis, Indras, Pitris, Gandhavas, Gods and 
Demigods. The word rujas means passion, energy and activity ; 
and the characteristics of the rujas-guna are variability, activity, 
vehemence and restlessness. Jt is accompanied by vice and mise- 
ry, aud when it prevails in man, he becomes a child of error and 
wretchedness, It abounds in the atmosphere, and accounts 
for its fitful and erratic movements. And lastly, the word 
Lamas means stolidity aud darkness; and the tamas-gune 
is that which produces sorrow, dulness, stupidity and inac- 
tion, It predominates in earth and water, and accounts for 
their downward tendency ; and when it abounds in man, it 
makes him sorrowful, stupid, lazy and immobile. 

The three qualities abound respectively in upper, mundane 
and nether creations. “ Aloft (above the world of mortals) it 
(the creation) abounds in (the quality of) purity. Beneath 
(that is to say under the world of mortals) (the creation) abounds 
in darkness. In this midst, (that is in the world of mortals) 
(the creation) abounds in passion.” (Book III, Aph, 48-50.) 

But it is to be observed that they are, as arule, if not invaria- 
ably, found mixed in varied proportions never almost dissevered 
or separated from one another. In the highest ethereal regions, 
as in superior orders of beings and the very bést of men, 
purity abounds; but it is not altogether dissociated from its 
troublesome companions, inasmuch as these exist, albeit in 
very small proportions, along with it. And in the lowest infer- 
nal regions, as in demons and evil spirits, as well as the worst 
of men, some degree of purity, however inconsiderable, is 
found in conjunction with the preponderant passion and dark- 
ness. ‘This fact explains or shows the distinction there is be- 
tween these qualities, or rather material attributes, and the 
substances in which they are found mixed in varied propor- 
tions. They are almost inseparable in reality, though separa- 
ble in thought. They are a material trinity in unity, and unity 
in trinity. ‘They are held in equipoise only in Prakriti in its 
quiescent state, and their union in it in equal proportions cannot 
militate against the theory of its eternity and indescerptibility, They 
are moreover, ubiquitous, existing in all the productions or modi- 
fications of Prakriti, in all the regions of space, in endlessly 
varied proportions. And they are, in their joint capacity, as 
well as singly, an evil; they being the cause of that bondage 
of the mind which is reflected in the soul, and ‘from the re- 
flection of which it has to be liberated. 

Prakriti, in its Trinitarian essencé, is the great omnific principle, 
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and it energises spontaneously, as milk coagulates into 
curd when let alone. Though destitute of intelligence, and 
acting from a simple automatic impulse, it never errs, as “an 
excellent servant” anticipates and obeys the commands of his 
master “from habit.” The order of creation is presented in 
Aph. 61 of Book I:—From Prakriti (proceeds) intelligence 
(Buddhi), from intelligence egoizer, or I-maker (Ahankara), 
from egoizer the fine, subtle elements (Zanmatras), and both 
sets (internal and external) of organs (Jadriya) aud from the 
subtle elements the gross elements (Sthul bhuta).” Intelligence, 
the first product, or evolute, of self evolving Prakriti, is called 
great (Mahat), because it is a principle of “superlative purity,” 
and occupies in. creation the same place which the Prime Minis- 
ter occupies in a well organized government. It gives birth 
to egoizer, which is the cause of the distinction we make be- 
tween self and not-self, a distinction fictitious rather than real, 
aud one which proves to us a source of vexation and trou- 
ble. Then come the fine, tenuous elements, imperceptible to 
man, but perceptible to superior beings, or even to man when 
his natural powers are indefinitely eularged by meditation, viz., 
sound, touch, color, taste or sapidity, and smell’ These seven 
principles are evolutes of Prakriti, and evolvent; and to their 
omnific activity, or prolific euergy, creation in its multifarious 
aspects is to be traced. Then there are sixteen other priuci- 
ples, which are evolutes or productions, not evolvents or produ- 
cers, viz., the five gross elements, earth, fire, water, air, ether ; the 
five organs of knowledge {yyan-indriyani) the eye, the ear 
the nose, the tongue, the skin ; the five organs of action (Karma 
indriyani) the hands, the feet, the larynx or the organ of 
speech, the orifice and the generative organ; and the mind 
(manas) called the eleventh organ, the real cause of the bond- 
age under which it itself groans, and from the reflection of 
which the soul has to be freed. 

The existence of these twenty four tattmas, or categories, is 
proved by perception and inference, which last is a process 
of demonstration rising from what is perceptible to what is 
imperceptible, For instance, the gross elements, earth, fire, 
water, air, are perceptible to~ mortals; and their existence is 
proved by the simple testimony of tle senses, But they do 
not explain their own existence ; and therefore we are led by 
the laws of reasoning to the tenuous principles, the subtle 
rudiments from which they proceed, and by which their exis- 
tence is accounted for. But these subtle elements, impercep- 
tible to men in general, though perceptible to superior beiugs, or 
even men endowed with powers of perception keener and more 
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expanded than human beings ordinarily possess, are only modi 
fications of the I-maker, which again is a modification of in- 
telligence, the first-born of Prakriti inereate. Again, the mind 
the eleventh organ, is another modifieation of the I-maker, 
and its existence is proved by that of the perceptible organs. 
of knowledge and action. — 

The existence of the twenty-fifth category, the soul, which 
is neither an evolute nor an evolvent, is proved by the creative 
energy of Prakriti, which energizes, not for its own advantage, 
but for that of an entity apart from itself. This is emphatically 
stated in such verses as these :—“ From Brahma down to a_ post 
for its (soul’s) sake is creation till there be discrimination (between 
soul and Prakriti) on which its liberation ensues,” “ Prakriti’s 
ereation is for the sake of another, though it be spontaneous, 
for she is not the experiencer, just like a cart’s carrying saffron for 
the sake of its master.” 

But why not carry the arguments from infer ence a step further, 
and recognize a Lord (Iswara behind the varied) manifestations 
of Prakriti,as the ultimate ground of existence? There are 
insuperable obstacles in the way. A Lord cannot possibly be 
the creator of the universe. If he exists, he must either be free 
or bound, If free, he cannot have a desire to ereate prevalent 
enough to determine his will, or lead to volition and action, It 
is an established maxim of Hindu philosophy, that a desire 
leading irresistibly to action, good or bad, is bondage. Such a 
desire on the part of God cannot but militate against his assum- 
ed freedom. If, however, he is bound, how could he possibly 
create? The supposition, therefore, of a Lord behind the veil 
of shifting phenomena, is both irrational and useless. 

How thoroughly the atheistic speculations of our vaunted age of 
progress were anticipated in times which may be ealled pre- 
historic, in India and other countries! The scientists and phi- 
losophers of the day now and then betray a little meekness, to 
which their prototypes of ancient times were utter strangers, 
Given matter and the laws immanent in it, they have no diffi- 
culty whatever in explaining the wonders of creation, or solving 
the knotty problems of existence. But they manifest a little 
hesitation when they have to settle the question :—‘‘ How came 
matter to be, and how and by whom were its laws impressed 
upon it?” Their hesitation, however, is momentary, as they shake 
it off by assuming the eternity of matter, and the eternal in- 
herence of its laws, as well as by upholding the principle, ex 
nihilo nihil fit. But our redoubtable philosophers of ancient 
times presented a braver front, and did not hesitate for a moment 
in affirming with oracular assurance the eternity of matter; 
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and their dictum, as has already been said runs thus :—“ A thing 
is not made out of nothing.” And even when they admitted 
the existence of a God, their principle, that an impure thing, 
such as matter in this opinion is, cannot possibly emanate from, 
or be created by,a pure Being, made it impossible for them to 
represent such a Being as its Creator, God or no God, matter, 
according to their teaching, is eternal, along with the laws in- 
herent in it. 

But the way in which our philosophers dispose of the argu- 
ment based on testimony, which is one of the three kinds of 
proof admitted in his school, is worthy of consideration. By 
testimony they understand, not only what is ordinarily included in 
that term, but a great deal more, even the teachings of revelation, 
and those of devotees and adepts, who by virtue of intense 
meditation have obtained, and may obtain, the power of recall- 
ing to their minds the varied events which occurred to them in 
several, if not all, of their past lives, and that of discovering 
and bringing to light occult truths, or truths hidden among the 
arcana of natare. But revelation distinctly affirms the existence 
of a Lord. How is this to be accounted for? Is revelation to 
be discarded as a tissue of Qld Men’s Fables? Our time-serving 
philosophers did not allow themselves to be ostensibly carried 
thus far by their scepticism. They got rid of the difficulty 
by resorting to orbits of ‘shuffling criticism, not unknown 
to modern sceptics. (“The scriptural texts which make mention 
of ‘the Lord’ are) either glorifications of the liberated souls 
or homages. to_the recognized (deities of the Hindu Pantheon).” 
And, besides, “ There is scripture for this (world’s) being the pro- 
duction of Prakriti (not of a Lord,)” 

It may be mentioned here that, even when Hindu philosophy 
allows the existence of a god, it makes him so quiescent and 
inactive, that creation cannot possibly be attributed to him. We 
eannot ascribe creation to him without making him subject 
to passion, the second ef the three qualities from which he 
must be free, and, therefore, representing him as actually held 
in bondage. Nor can he be the governor of the universe with- 
out being “selfish” and “liable to grief.” In Book V. we have 
these Aphorisms :— 

Ahp. 3—“(If a Lord were governor, then) having intended his 
own benefit, his government (would be selfish) as is the case 
(with ordinary governors) in the world.” 

(* He must then be) just like a worldly lord (and) other- 
wise (than you desire that we should conceive of him, ; for if we 
agree that the lord is also benefited, he also must be something 
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mundane,—just like a worldly lord—because, since his desires 
are (on that supposition) not (previously) satisfied, he must be 
liable to grief.” And besides the supposition of a lord is useless, 
He cannot create, caunot govern, cannot judge, cannot reward 
or punish—the last prerogative, viz., that of bestowing rewards 
and inflicting punishments being a prerogative of works, not 
of God. In Aph 2 of this Book, we have these words :—* Not 
from its (the world’s) being governed by the Lord, is there the 
effectuation of the fruit, for it is by works (that is by merit 
and demerit) that this is accomplished—(by works alone which 
are indispensable,—and if we do make the additional and cumb- 
rous supposition of a lord, he cannot reward a man otherwise 
than according to his works.” 

If there is no Lord, the question arises, why believe in a re- 
velation at all? The proper answer to this question brings for- 
ward a theory, which in absurdity has not its parallel even 
in the history of wild speculation. The Sankhya philosopher 
does not hold, like the Mimansakas and the Vedantins, the 
eternity of the Vedas. The forty-fifth Aphorism of the Fifth 
Book of the work under review runs thus:—‘ The Veda 
is not from eternity, for there is scripture for its being a produc- 
tion.” If not eternal, it must bave been written either by God 
or by some gifted man. It could not possibly have been written, 
or vouchsafed through verbal communication, or in any other 
way, by God, for the Sankhya philosophy does not recognize 
his existence, Nor could it have been written by a gifted man, 
such a man must be either liberated or in bondage. If liber- 
ated, he could not have a prevailing desire leading to its com- 
position; and if in bondage, he could not but have lacked 
“the power” needed to bring al out so glorious a result. 

The Vedas, therefore, could not have proceeded either from God 
or from man, nor are they eternal. How then is the mystery 
involved in their existence to be unravelled? Here is the explana- 
tion :—‘ The Vedas, just like an expiration, proceed of themselves 
from the self-existent, through the force of fate, unperceived by 
thought.” To explain this statement of the commentator, Nijnana 
Bhikshu, two questions have to be ra'sed. Who is thie self-existent 
from whom the Vedas are said to have emanated as an_expiration ? 
The self-existent must either be Prakriti itself, or some evolute 
of Prakriti, there being nothing knowable or within the reach of 
proof behind it, and the soul being incapable of sending these 
venerated books out even as an efflation. The Sankhya philoso-- 
phers speak of an emergent deity, whom they call Brahma, when 
he creates, Vishnu when he preserves, and Siva or Mahadeva when 
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he destroys. This emergent deity is the first evolute of Prakriti, 
intelligence, called Mahat, the Great One, not, however, personal 
intelligence, but something like general intelligence, the intelli- 
gence of which personal intelligence, mine or thine, is only a 
form. This great one, the first-born of Prakriti increate, is the 
unconscious author of the Vedas, because they emanate from him 
as an expiration. | 

When do they emanate? Here we have tounfold the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, which underlies all the philosophical 
speculations of ancient India ; which even those bold spirits, who, like 
Kapila and Buddha, cast aside all faith in God, personal, if not 
impersonal, did not dare abandon. Prakriti creates one world 
after another in endless succession, to meet the exigencies of human 
desert, or to afford scope for the consumption of the fruits of 
work. One world is evolved after another to reward or 
furnish the accumulated work of those which precede, and to 
furnish cause, by its own accumulated work added to the tremend- 
ous load it inhertts, for the existence of those which succeed, 
Every renovated world, with its shifting panorama of moral actions 
and moral deserts, is thus connected with an endless chain of 
antecedent, and an equally endless chain of consequent stages 
of existence. Each of these gradually unfolded stages of existence 
or works vanishes, when its appointed service is over, only to 
see another springing up, and contriving its great work of reward- 
ing virtue and punishing vice. ~At each of these renovations of 
the world, the Vedas issue out of the emergent deity, called intel- 
ligence in the original Sutras, and the self-existent, or Brahma, in 
subsequent times, as an afflation. 

In conclusion, let us ascertain what the work under review says 
of liberation, the great object and scope of all the speculations 
embodied in its pages. Prakriti creates or energizes, to liberate 
the soul from the bondage of non-discrimination, or misapprehen- 
sion, or misconception. How is this effected? Not by worship, 
for worship takes for granted what is not admitted, the existeuce of a 
creative and controlling being behind the veil of natural phenomena ; 
not by sacrifices, because these, as they inflict pain upon the victims, 
cannot but occasion pain to those by whom they are offered, by 
the law of retribution ; not by rites and ceremonies of a. bloodless 
character, because whatever efficacy they may have is of a transient, 
not a permanent, nature. These all are certainly praised 
in various parts of scripture. The sacrifice of the horse is 
said to give the offerer power to conquer all worlds, expiate sin, 
overcome death, and attain immortality, The juice of the soma, 
the moon- plant (Asclepias-acida) is said to have conferred victory, 
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triumph, “ effulgence ” and “ deathless being ” on Indra himself, and 
the subordinate gods and goddesses of the Indian Parnassus. But 
it is to be borne in mind, that the benefits conferred by bloody 
and bloodless rites are evanescent, and that even the gods perish 
at every dissolution of the world, or at the consummation of every 
single stage of existence. ‘‘ Many thousands of Indras and other 
gods have passed away in successive periods, overcome by time ; 
for time is hard to overcome.” Freedom from the galling yoke 
of transmigration, from an almost interminable chain of births and 
deaths, religious observances cannot possibly secure, ° 

Such freedom is the result of right knowledge or discrimination, 
which is obtained by meditation. “From knowledge (acquired 
during mundane existence) comes salvation (soul’s chief end)”— 
(Book III, Aph. 23). Knowledge alone, dissociated from, not in 
conjunction with, works, is the fountain of liberation, as the verse 
following the one quoted assures us,—“ Since this (viz, kuowledge) 
is the precise cause of liberation, there is neither association (of 
any thing else with it, e. g.. good works) nor alternativeness (¢. g., 
of good works in its stead.) ‘This knowledge is attained by medi- 
tation, on the nature and efficacy of which the following verses 
give information :— ) 

“ Meditation is the cause of the removal of desire (that affection of 
the mind by objects which is a hinderer of knowledge.) It 
(meditation, from the effectuation of which, and not from merely 
communing upon it,) knowledge arises, is perfected by the repel- 
ling of the modifications (of the mind which ought to be obstructed 
from all thoughts of anything.) This meditation is perfected by 
restraint, postures, and one’s duties. Restraint (of the breath) is 
by means of expulsion and intention. Steady and (promoting) 
ease is a (suitable) posture, (such as the crossing of the arms). One’s 
duty is the performance of the actions préscribed for one’s religious 
order.” —(Book III, Aph. 30-35.) 

The subject of meditation, and its varied appliances belongs, 
properly speaking, to Yoga philosophy, the counterpart, not ouly 
of the Sankhya system, but in some respects of every system of 
philosophy propounded in India, not excluding almost all of those 
systems, which, like Buddhism and its offshoots, are branded 
heterodox. Meditation, not in its incipient stages, but when perfect- 
ed, years of close attention, and rigid conformity to its almost endless 
varieties of stringeut rules, beget right knowledge, which dispels 
non-discrimination, and brings on emancipation. The essence of 
the knowledge begotten by meditation is the distinction between 
the soul and non-soul, the passive, quiescent, immobile spirits and 
the ever-active, plastic, formative Prakriti, When this distinction 
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is clearly apprehended by the mind, the soul is set free from the 
bondage of its desires and aversions, its good and bad deeds, and 
their woeful consequences in an almost endless chain of transmi- 
grations, 

The soul is, of course, in a very loose sense said to be set free, 
its bondage and liberation being nominal, not real,—reflections and 
shadows, not realities. The bondage and liberation spoken of 
throughout this book are in reality the bondage and liberation of 
Prakriti, which, first of all, weaves a net for its own entanglement 
by a process of evolution, and ultimately effects its own eman- 
cipation by a process of meditation. And to this mischievous 
activity it is impelled by passion (7a@jas), the second of the three 
qualities, which form its Trinitarian essence, 
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Arr. VIT.—SUFIISM. 


| may seem somewhat strange that Sdfiism, a mystical form 
of religion, should take its rise and flourish in a system so 

exact and uncompromising, so rigid and final as Isl4m, but the 
truth is, that it is a re-action from the burden of a rigid law and 
a wearisome ritual ; an attempt to reconcile philosophy with the 
dogmas of the Quran, The needs of the human heart, the spirit 
of an Eastern people, required something warmer than the cold 
orthodoxy of the Faithful. The tendency of Sdfiism is decidedly 
pantheistic, that is towards Pantheism from its philosophical side, 
as teaching that “there is one eternal and infinite substance 
of which all things that exist are modifications with no permanent 
individual existence.” It is not so much the deification of the 
finite, as the nothingness of all phenomena. To the pantheistic 
Safi, the world and all things therein are fleeting. He does not 
assert that the world is divine, but that it is nothing. The per- 
ception of things is only an illusion ; the world isa place 

“Where nothing is, and all things seem, 

And we the shadows of a dream.” 

To the S&fi God is all and in all—One without a second. 
Beneath the ever-shifting forms, One remains : under the unsubstan- 
tial accidents, One is real. “In Pantheism, God, conceived of as 
the substance of the world, if He lies behind all finite beings 
and objects, stands, at least, in precisely the same relation to all.” 
Thus, in Safiism the doctrine often leads to carelessness of life 
and to disregard of morality, for things base and things pure, 
intelligent and mean, are all alike related to that which is the 


substance of all. 
Thus Jel&l-ud-din Rami * says:— _ 
“* God’s blessing’ is the name of all that’s good in man, 
‘The curse of God’ of all that’s evil in our plan. 
In which of these two seas our streamlets may subside 
They but return into the source from whence their tide.” f 


A system which, in some aspects, conceives God to be as near 


a, 7 





* In this article, I take my illustrations from, and base my conclusions 
on, the teaching of the great master of SGfiism, Moulana Jelal-ud-ain Rami 
in the Musnavi, and on that of Mahmad Sh4hbistari in the Gulshan-i-Raz. 
For the English rendering of the Persian, I am indebted to recent trans- 
lations of these works published by ‘Triibner. It will be seen that the 


translations from the Musnavi are not very literal. 
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to the heart in which selfishness and lust rule, as he is to the 
heart, in which purity and holiness have their sway, obliterates 
moral distiuctions in act and life. In yielding to his nature, the 
Safi may think he thus yields to God. To him “immersion in 
the natural is absorption in the divine.” This is the natural out- 
come of the system, but not all Sufis are consistent, and it would 
be idle to deny that many a Musalman mystic has tried to lead 
a higher life than that of his felldws around. That men are 
often better than their creed, is as true of the Sdfi as of the 
orthodox Muslim. 

Sufis, however, claim to be orthodox, and assert that they are 
the true expounders of the Quran, and the Hadis (Traditional say- 
ings of the Prophet.) They maintain that they know, as none others 
do, the esoteric meaning of the words given through, or spoken 
by, the Prophet :— 


“The spirit ’tis gives value : words are mere pretence,” * 


This spirit must be earnestly sought for, then 
* Will unity be found as in a treasure.” ¢ 


Jelal-ud-din Rami thus describes all those who do not know this 
esoteric meaning of the Muhammadan Revelation, whether contained 
in the Quran or in the Hadis— 


“ Where’er you hear a note of God’s truth-warbling bird, { 

You straightway seize its literal sense, just as ’tis heard, 

You then use suppositions of your darksome mind, 

And form, through wrong conclusions, guesses worse than blind, 
‘The Saints use terms of technical significance 

Unknown to worldly readers’ crass ignorance, 

The language of the bird you learn, as to its notes ; 

But clean forget its sense, as sure as fancy dotes,” 

The orthodox Muhammadan tenet is that God, having created 
the world, retired to the ’arsh, the highest heaven, and now leaves 
His creatures to work out their salvation, according to the light 
vouchsafed to them through the prophets. He is a God afar 
off, a pitiless Force, a capricious Despot. From this idea S4fiism 
revolts. According to it God is immanent in all His creatures : 
the sum of life, in whom all things live. He not only originated 
all action, but dwells with each individual. 


“ Eternal and temporal are not separate from one another, 
For in that Being this non-existent has it being.” § 
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The Safi, the enlightened man, sees behind the veil. He knows 
Allah to be the One, the necessary Being, the First Cause. He 
looks on the whole world of phenomena as “ not being.” 


‘“‘The whole world is merely an imaginary thing, 
It is like one point whirled round in a circle,” * 


One day, when expounding his views, Jelél-ud-din made the 
following statement: “Thou seest nought, save that thou seest 
God therein.” A certain Darvish came forward and maintained 
that the use of the term “therein ” indicated a receptacle, and 
that it might be argued that God would thus be comprehended, 
whereas He is in-comprehensible. To this, Jeld! answered, “The 
universe of God’s qualities is the receptacle of the universe of 
God’s essence ; but these two universes are really one. The first 
of them is not He, the second of Them is not other than He, 
Those, apparently, two things, are in truth one and the same, 
How, then, is a contradiction in terms implied ? God comprises 
the exterior and the interior. If we cannot say, He is the interior, 
He will not include the interior, but He comprises all, and in Him all 
things have their being. He is, then, the receptacle also, comprisin 
all existences as the Quran says, ‘He comprises all things.’ 
The Darvish was silenced and became a disciple. 


This is a very good illustration of the kind of discussions held 
amongst the doctors of Sifiism, and according to the accounts 
which have come down to us, they generally convinced all gain- 
sayers who seem to have been taken aback by such obscure, and 


in most cases, unintelligible language. 


In a verse already quoted from Jeldl-ud-din (p, 324), it would 
seem as if Safis hold that evil, as well as good, has its origin and 
return in God ; but there are many statements in the Safi writ- 
ings which clearly imply just the opposite, and certainly the 

eneral teaching of Sdfiism seems to be that evil proceeds, not 
From ‘Being, but from ‘not being.” Thus— 


“ Being is purely good in whatever it be, 
If it also contains evil, that proceeds from ‘ other.’ ” f 
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At the same time, it is held that both are in some way manifesta- 
tions of the ‘ Truth.’ 
** How can it be lust which ravishes men’s hearts, 
For ‘the Truth’ now and again appears as evil 
Know ‘the Truth’ in the garb of good is the ‘ True Faith ;’ 
‘The Truth’ in the garb of evil is evil, is the word of Satan.” * 

“There is no worker in creation, save Allah” is a dogma of 
Sifiism, but with this is held as firmly “evil comes from ‘ other.’ ” 
This resembles the Augustinian view that evil isa negation, a 
departure from God, who is the source and sum of all existence. 
But the fact is that Sufiism has not solved the difficulty of the 
origin and existence of evil ; it leaves the problem where it finds it 
in the Quran, which is in some places distinctly necessitarian 
in its teaching, and in others, as strongly on the side of free-will. 
Take, for example, the two following passages .—* By a soul and 
Him who balanced it, and breathed into it its wickedness and 

unity.” 

(Sura 91-8). There is little room for freedom of the will in this. 
Then take the passage— 

“ Whatever good betideth thee is from God, but whatever be- 
tideth thee of evil is from thyself’—(Séra 4-81). 

Safis claim to be the best and truest expounders of the Qur&n, 
but they have not found a key to reconcile these conflicting 
statements, and so it is not to be wondered at, that there is in their 
system a want of consistency on this question. 

As all created things are included in the category of ‘not being,’ 
it is the duty of the man who would be perfect to rise from this 
state to that of ‘contingent being,’ where, for a while, laws and 
creeds are needed for bis guidance; but the path lies onward, and 
the traveller on the mystic road leaves these behind, and as he as- 
cends higher and higher towards ‘ Being,’ he is freer and freer from 
outward restraints. He returns to God and lives in God ? 

We may here notice that to the ordinary Muslim the meaning 
of the dogma of Jabr is, that God compels men to carry out His 
will. Practically, Jabr is pure fatalism. The Safi cannot deny 
the Quranic teaching on this point, but he regards this Jabr, this 
almighty power, as the constant working of the Supreme Being in 
the world of phenomena, the manifestation of the divine energy 
in creation, the immanence of ‘ Being’ in ‘not being. The 
dogma is thus softened down toa pantheistic view of God, and 
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deprived of its harsh and rugged aspect. The Muhammadan doc. 
trine of fatalism supplies a basis for the mystic dogmas of 
Quietism. 

The principle underlying the Safi system is that “sense and 
reason cannot transcend phenomena, or see the real Being which 
underlies them all; so sense and reason must be ignored and su- 
perseded in favour of the ‘inner light,’ the divine illumination of 
the heart, which is the only faculty whereby men perceive the 
infinite,” 

Then, when thus enlightened, Sufis see that all the external phe- 
nomena, including man, is but an illusion, and as it is “ non- 
existent, it is an evil, because it is a departure from the real Being,” 
The illuminated man gets little help from reason, in fact, it fails 
him here : 

“ But, in addition to reason man has a certain faculty, 
Whereby he understands hidden mysteries.’ * 

This faculty (tawr) is evoked by desire of the truth. This idea is 
not peculiar to the Safi.. It underlies the teaching of the mys- 
tics of all ages. To take only one, Hugo of St. Victor calls it the 
‘eye of the soul,’ by which he had immediate intuitions of God. 
He asserts “ that this eye beholds what the eye of sense and the 
eye of reason cannot see, what is both within us and above us, 
God within, is both what we must flee, and whither we must flee. 
The highest and lowest are so far identical. Thus do the pure in 
heart see God.”{ This is quite in accordance with the Sati view. 

Safis, in support of their view that the first and most important 
act of life, is to attain a knowledge of God, quote the verse, 
“ When God said to the angels, ‘ I am about to place a Viceregent 
on the earth,’ they said: ‘ Wilt Thou place therein one who shall 
commit abomination and shed blood?’ Nay, we celebrate Thy 
praise and holiness. God answered them, ‘ Verily, I know that ye 
wot not of:’” (Stra 2-28.j—It is said that this verse proves, . that 
though the great majority of men would commit abomination, some 
would receive the divine light and attain to a knowledge of God. 
Another verse is also quoted : 

“ Then found they one of our servants to whom we had vouch- 
safed mercy, and whom we have instructed with owr knowledge ”— 
(Sira 18-64.) | 

There is, too, a tradition 'to the effect that David’ said, “‘ O Lord! 
why hast Thou created mankind?’ God replied, ‘lam a hidden 
treasure, and I would fain become known.’ ” It is the work of the 
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Sufi to find that treasure, to gain that knowledge, and so to atiain 
to the Divine light. 

The earlier Muhammadan mystics sought to impart life to a 
rigid and formal ritual. They had no intention of becoming un- 
orthodox. Many of their utterances are very beautiful, such as, 
« As neither meat nor drink profits the diseased body, so no warn- 
ing avails to touch the heart full of the love of this world.” “The 
work of a holy man doth not consist in this, that he eats grain, 
and clothes himself in wool, but in the knowledge of God and 
submission to His will.” ‘Thou deservest not the name of a 
learned man, till thy heart is emptied of the love of this 
world.” “ Hide thy good deeds as closely as thou would’st hide thy 
sins :” 

“ And he’ll ne’er take his flight towards Heaven’s eternal King, 
Who holds at heart the thought that he’s a perfect Thing.” 

One of these men,—men who often successfully withstood the 
exercise of unrighteous power, was one day ushered into the pre- 
sence of the Khalif HaérGn-ar-Rasbid, who said to him, ‘‘ How 
great is thy abnegation?” The mystic replied, “ Thine is greater.” 
* How so,” said the Khalif. “ Because I made abnegation of this 
world, and thou makest abnegation of the next.” Even in a 
book like the Musnavi, we find Jelal-ud-din, who inculcates Sdfiism, 
pure and simple, with ail its disregard for the outward restraints 
. an objective revelation, sometimes teaching sounder principles, 
thus :— 

“Fo trust in God, and yet put forth our utmost skill, 
The surest method is to work His holy will ; 
The friend of God must work.” 

This earlier mysticism, however, gradually developed into 
Sufiism, and towards the close of the second century of the Hijra, 
it became prevalent. The first fervour of conquest was over and 
men settled down to consider the grounds of their faith. A re- 
action from formalism was the result. The creed of Islém con- 
cerning God, simple as it was, did not satisfy the minds of those 
who wanted to know more about Him. Especially is this true of 
the Persians, who never took kindly to Islam, as the orthodox pro- 
claimed it, and who were, after their conversion, quite ready to 
adopt a system which, whilst it professes on its exoteric side to be 
faithful to the Quran, yet, has its esoteric doctrines about God, 

ood and evil, and the origin and nature of the universe. 

The Zindiq and Mutazalé controversies also were introducing 
a system of scholasticism, from which the Persian mind revolted, 
Reason and logic.could not with him take the place of a revelling 
in the sense of the beautiful, or of meditating on the union of God 
with man. As Grecian literature, too, became more accessible, it 
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produced a latitudinarian spirit which Safiism imbibed. Thus the 
way was fully prepared for the rise of this school of thought in a 
system which seems the most unlikely to have fostered such miys- 
tical tendencies. 

In the third century of the Hijra, there was no doubt as to the 

utheistic development of Sdfiism. Al-Halléj then taught in 

aghdéd thus: “ I am the Truth, there is nought in Paradise but 
God, Iam He whom I love, and He whom I love is 1; we are two 
souls dwelling in one body. When thou seest me, thou seest Him ; 
and when thou seest Him, thou seest me.” 

The authorities in Baghdad could not permit this, and Hallaj, 
one of the earliest martyrs of Sfifitism, was flogged, tortured, and 
fiually beheaded by order of the Khalif, The phrase Alléh-o-bas, 
“ God, and nothing else,” expresses the stage now arrived at. 

The following verse from Hafiz, gives, in its mystical meaning, a 
clue to the Safi system— 


“ The prayer mat stain with wine, if so, 
The Magian’s favour thou cans’t gain, 
The traveller in the land should know 
The ways and customs of the Inn.” 

The traveller is the Sélik, the man in search of union with the 
Divine. 

Wine is the Divine love ; the Inn is the stage in which the tra- 
veller is immersed in the Divine mysteries, It is, according to Safiism, 
an error to suppose that man has any existence apart from. God, 
and not until this error is put away, can the mystic journey be 


entered upon :— 

“ Plant one foot upon the neck of self, 
The other in thy Friend’s domain ; 
In every thing His presence see, 
For other vision is in vain.” 


Or, as Mahmid in the Gulshan-i-Raz puts it— 


* Like Moses, son of Amram, press onward in this road 

Till you hear the words, ‘ Verily, J am God,’ 

So long as the Mount * of your being remains before you, 

The answer to ‘ Show me’ is Thou shalt not see me.t 

The traveller now sets out upon his path in which he finds 

various aids. The first is attraction (jazb). This is God draw- 
ing the man to Himself away from the world. He who enters 
this state is a Murid, or one who has inclination (irédah) towards 





* i.e. Phenomenal illusive existence which hides real absolute Being. 
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ood. If he remains in this stage, he is ‘ called attracted ’ (majztb). 
He should now submit himself to a very severe self-examination, 
and probe the very secret recesses of his heart. This he does by 
the aid of devotion, and henceforth is known as the ‘devoutly 
attracted ’(Salik-i-majzb). The journey fo God is now fairly 
commenced, and becomes completed when he has attained to the 
true knowledge of the Supreme, which is, that there is no existence, 
save Allah. Then begins the journey in God, or the gaining of the 
knowledge of His nature and attributes, and to this inquiry and 
search, there is no limit. As the Sélik rises higher and higher 
in this spiritual ascent (’Urd)j), he becomes more and more perfect. 

From the words, ‘are not creation and command of Him—’ 
(Swra VII, 52), Safis deduce the conclusion, that the works of 
God are included either in the ‘ pereeived world,’ or in the ‘ con- 
ceived world.” The former is the material, visible, created world, 
familiar to all: the latter the invisible, spiritual, future world. 
It is the world of command (al-amr), so called from the well 
known phrase, “Be, and it was” (kun fayakfiina). The author 
of the Akhidq-i-Jalélé tells us, that it is “admitted equally by 
the masters of perception and conception, that the first principle 
which, at the mandate ‘Be, and it was’ issued, by the instru- 
mentality of the ineffable power and will, from the chaotic ocean 
of inexistence, was a simple and luminous egseuce, which, in the 
language of philosophy, is termed the primary intellect; (though 
in some accounts, it is termed the supreme intelligence) and the 
great fathers of mysticism and investigation call it the Muham- 
madan spirit.”* 

We have thus the authority of one of the greatest amongst 
Musalm&n writers, for the general correctness, according to 
Muhammadan notions, of the Safi cosmogony. According to it, 
God first created the primal element (jauhar-i.awwal), and to the 
creation of this, the following passage is supposed to refer :—“ And 
it was not the business of av hour, but even as the twinkling of 
an eye, or quicker still.” (Séra XVI. 79). This primal element is 
also called by the names of the ‘ Pen,’ the ‘spirit of Muhammad,’ 
‘Primal Intelligence,’ ‘ Universal Reason, (‘ Aql-i-kull). This is 
God’s world, near to Him, and ever seeking Him. 

The universe is the world of this primal element, but God’s voice 
in the universe is only heard through the medium of this element, 
Thus, as the ‘ Pen,’ it wrote the commands of God : 


“ What time the Kéf of His power breathed on the Pen, 
It cast thousands of pictures on the page of ‘ not being.’”’ t 


* Akhléq-i-Jal4li, p. 358. 
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Then, in obedience to the creative energy thus displayed, came 
forth intelligences, souls, elements, and heaven, These, again, took 
up the task, and the three kingdoms—the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal were brought into existence. Sdfis refer to the verse 
“'N ” by the Pen, and what they write “(Sura 68), and say that 
“N” represents the world of power, or God’s inkstand, that the 
pen here means the primal element, and that the words “ they 
write” refer to the simple natures. They write on forever, for, 
“ were the sea ink, it would not suffice for the words of my Lord—” 
( Sira XVIII. 109). “Thus the universe is ever evolving :— 
sustained every moment by, as it were, pulsations of the pervading 
spirit, so that it is described as being every moment annihilated 
and fresh‘created.” * 

But the final object of all creation is man. 

“There is no other final cause beyond man 
Tt is disclosed in man’s own self.” t 

‘* That which was made last, was first in thought” 
The last that was made, was the soul of Adam. { 

The meaning of which is said to be that the very essence of 
man is ‘ universal reason,’ so that which was first in the Divine 
mind was last in fact, and thus man is the final cause of creation. 

A sacred deposit is committed to man, “ Verily, we proposed 
a deposit to the heavens, and to the earth, and to the mountains 
between them, but they refused the burden, and we entrusted 
it to man, who is unjust and foolish” (Swra XXXIII. 72). This 
deposit, according to the Safis, is the duty of displaying the Divine 
attributes. It is true, that man is both good and evil, still he 
can do this work, for though 

“ The black-hearted and the fool are the opposite of light, § 
Yet are they the theatres of the true Epiphany.” 

The good in man represents the beautiful attributes (Jamal) 
of God; the evil the terrible ones (Jalal). This, then, is the 
function of man, and as he comes from the primal intelligence, 
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he must, if he would be perfect, rise up to it again in the primal 
element, “From Him was the origin and to Him is the return ”— 
(Sira X. 4). It is this return which is the aim and object 
of the traveller's journey. Thus Jeldl-ud-din says :— 


** From realms of formlessness, existence doth take form, 
And fades again therein: To Him we must return.” * 


This is the “procession of essence unto essence.”—(Akhlaq-i- 
Jaléli, p. 364.) 


The Primal element is that of which Muhammad speaks 
when he says: “The first thing which God created was my 
soul, my soul was the primal element.” The function of this 
element is to receive and to bestow. In other words, it includes 
the saintly and prophetic offices. This explains allusions and 
statements in Safi writings which seem to imply, especially 
with regard to Muhammad, the union of prophets and Imaéms 
with the Divine Being. Jelal-ud-din Raimi said: *‘ A true dis- 
ciple is he who holds his teacher to be superior to all others.” 

In accordance with this theory, when a disciple of Bayezid 
was asked whether his master or God was the greater, he re- 
plied, “I only know my teacher, I know no other than him, 
and I know that he is greater than all others.” Another, to 
a Similar question, replied, “There is no difference between 
the two. As God does not walk in this world of sensible ob- 
jects, the prophets are the substitutes of God. No, No! I am 
wrong! For if thou supposest that those substitutes and their 
principal are two different- things,.thou hast judged errone- 
ously, and not rightly.” | 


Both the saintly and prophetic offices are said to be united 
in Muhammad. This throws some light on the views held with 
regard to the ‘light of Muhammad ’—the ‘ NGr-i-Muhammadi. 
The general idea is that, before God created the world, he took 
a ray of light from His own splendour and united it to the 
body of Muhammad, to which he said: “Thou art the elect, 
the chosen, I will make the members of thy family, the guides 
to salvation.” This light (Nar) is said to be of four kinds. 
From the first kind, God created His throne ; from the second, 
the Pen of Fate ; from the third, Paradise, and from the fourth, 
the state or place of spirits and all created beings. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by ’Ali, Muhammad said that he was 
created from the light of God, whilst all other created beings 
were formed from the “‘ NGér-i-Muhammadi.” In some way, then’ 
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Muhammad is supposed to be connected with the primal es- 
sence, and this may explain such traditions as this, recorded 
on the authority of “Abbfis:—“I heard the Prophet say, ‘ He 
who blasphemes my name, blasphemes the name of God,’ ” 
And also a saying by ‘Ali, “ The Prophet said that he was creat- 
ed from the light of God, whilst all other created beings were 
formed from the Nur-i-Muhammadi.” This Nar is said to be 
the greatest of lights. 

‘* The light of the Prophet is a mighty sun, 

Now shining in Moses, now in Adam” * 

Muhammad is sometimes called the Great Spirit (rah-ul-a’zam), 
the Universal Reason, the Hagqiqat-i-Ins4ni, by which terms 
is meant that he is of the primal essence, the first emanation 
from Deity. Hence, he is called the sun. As light was first pro- 
duced by God, all other prophets are, according to the verse 
just quoted, but emanations from him. These ideas must be 
borne in mind in reading such a Hadis, as “ He who has seen 
me, has seen God.” 3 . 

The perfect man sees in the Universe, the book of the Truth 
most High (Hama ’élam Kitaéb-i-Haq Ta’dla ast.) This ‘book’ 
is described in the Gulshén-i-Réz as consisting of chapters, of 
which the first is ‘ Universal Reason’ (’Aq|l-i-kul), the second 
* Universal Soul’ (Nafs-i-kul), the third ‘the Highest Heaven’ 
(Arsh-i-asmén,) and the Throne (Al-kursi); then follow the 
heavenly spheres (jurmha-i-asman,) the four elements (jurm-i- 
’andsir), the three kingdoms of nature (jurm-sih-mauldd), and 
at last comes the soul of man, just as the last chapter of the 
Quran is entitled “man.” These are all the successive ema- 
nations of Divinity, and the soul of man, proceeding, as it is 
said to do, from Universal Soul (hafs-i-kul), is equally with 
the heavens (arsh,) a theatre for the manifestation of the Di- 
vine perfections. There is a Tradition. to the effect,—“ The heart 
of a believer is the highest heaven.”—So Mahmfid— 

“Of every thing in the world above or below 
An exemplar is set forth in your soul and body.” t 

As man thus sprung from the primal essence and should 
return to it, Sffis explain his existence as a circle which meets 
in the primal intelligence, On the one side of the circle 
is descent (nagul), “which includes the whole process of deve- 
lopment till man becomes possessed of reasonable powers ;” 
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the other side of the circle is ascent (’Ardj), the goal of which 
is re-absorption in the divine essence. This journey is called 
the Tariqét, or Road, by which is meant that a gradual ac- 
quaintance is made with all those doctrines of Mysticism which 
treat of man’s return to God. No one can set out on this jour- 
ney without a full determination to seek for a solution of all 
his doubts and uncertainties as regards God and himself. He 
must most earnestly desire to know, hence he is called a seeker 
(Talib). Ifhefeelsdrawn onward, he is “attracted.” Then he 
becomes a disciple (Murid), and attaches himself to some spiritual 
guide, or Pir. The initial stage is now passed and the man becomes 
a real traveller, a Salik, whose time and thoughts are henceforth 
to be given to salak, or the prosecution of this journey, until 
he arrives at the perfect state. 

There are now eight stages to be reached. Few enter into 
and pass from the whole. These stages are service (‘abudiyat), 
love (‘ishq), seclusion (zuhd), knowledge (ma’rifat), ecstacy (wajd 
or H4l), the truth (haqiqat), union (wasl), extinction (fan). 

Safi poets deals mostly with the second stage, in which the 
Saélik is the lover and God the beloved one. Words expres- 
sive of one who is the object of attraction and Jove on earth 
are then applied in a mystical sense to God. References are, 
however, frequent to other stages of the mystie journey. The 
goal of the Safi is to be reached by divine illumination, not 
by philosophy. 

““ The Theologian who_has no perception of unity * 
Is in utter darkness, in clouds and bondage of dogmas, 

The Theologian is the Mutakallim, or scholastic Theologian, who 
seeks divine light by the aid of logic and reason, and not by that of 
illumination. He perceives not the Tauhid or unification, that is, 


that all things are one, or as Hafiz puts it.— 
“‘ Hafiz, when preaching unity with unitarian pen, 
Blot out and cancel every page that tells of spirits and of men.” 


A Musalm4n author defines Tauhid, or unity, to be this : “ Toannihi- 
late self in the absolute truth, to become eternal in the absolute, to be 
made one with the one and to’abstain from evil,” f whereas Taklid, 
the bondage of dogmas, in which the ordinary Musalm4n is enslaved, 
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is the putting on of a collar on the neck, imitation, subservi- 
ence to authority. Thus man gains illumination, according to 
the Sffis, by direct intuition, and not by scholastic methods, 


which deal with quantity, quality and relation. 
“The Divine essence is free from where, how and why * 
Let His glory be exalted above what men say of Him.” 


This knowledge is not even to be obtained by a demonstra- 


tion from His works; it is not gained till all the illusory pheno- 


mena which cover “ the Truth ” are annihilated. 
* Since His works are manifested from His essence, 
His essence is not manifested from His works; 
The light of His essence is not contained in' phenomena, 
For the glory of His Majesty is exceeding great.” Tf 


Even an outward revelation is not needed, for 
“In that place where God’s light is our guide, 
What room is there for the Message of Gabriel.” } 


In other words, the Qurén is not required. Still more, one to 
whom God’s light is thus revealed attains a higher station than 


Angel ever reaches. 
“Though the Angels stand, hard by the Throne, 
They reach not the station, ‘I am with God,’ ” § 


There is now no room for the exercise of reason, for 
“‘ Reason’s light applied to the very light of light ° 
Is as the eye of the head applied to the sun.” | 

In short, one who enters on the mystic journey must remove 
from the mind all earthly and human accidents, and reduce it 
to its abstract essence in which Deity appears. 

Jelal-ud-din in the 14th tale of the first book of the Musnavi 
describes this very well. A dispute arose. between certain 
Chinese and Greek artists as to their respective skill. The 
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Sultan at the request of the Chinamen allotted a house to’ each 


party on opposite sides of the street, and supplied them with 
all the necessary things for their work. 


The following is a free translation of the Persian story :— 





“ The Chinese ask him for a thousand colours, 

All that they ask he gives right royally, 
And every morning from his reipuek bonne 
A hundred sorts are largely dealt them out. 
The Greeks despise all colour as a stain 
Effacing every hue with nicest care. 
Brighter and brighter shines their polished front, ~ 
More dazzling, soon, than gleams the floor of heaven, 
‘This hueless sheen is worth a thousand dyes, 
This is the moon—they but her clouding veil ; 
All that the cloud is bright or golden with, 
Is but the lending of the moon or sun. 
And now, at length, are China’s artists ready, 
The cymbals clang,—the Sultan hastens thither, 
And sees enrapt the glorious gorgeousness 
Smit nigh to swooning by those beamy splendours, 
Then, to the Grecian palace opposite. 
Just as the Greeks have put their curtain back, 
Down glides a sunbeam through the rifted clouds, 
And, lo, the colours of that rainbow house 
Shine, all reflected on those glassy walls. 
That face them, rivalling : the sun hath painted, 
With lovelier blending, on that stony mirror 
The colours spread by man so artfully. 
Know then, O friend ! such Greeks the Sdfis are, 
Owning nor book nor master, and on earth 
Having one sole and simple task to make 
Their hearts a stainless mirror for their God. 
Is thy heart clear and argent as the moon ? 
Then imaged there may rest, innumerous, 

The forms and hues of Heaven.’ 


All this cannot be comprehended by reason, it is enough that 
the heart is with God, is God. * Then doubt passes into 
certainty, and all human arts give place to the inner light and 


* The outward gilt, the shell of Science they despise, 

The banner of real certitude floats where they rise, 

They ’ve thought abandoned ; light and life they 've truly found, 
Their breast and hearts are filled with love’s iuspiring sound.’’+ 
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We may now proceed with our disciple, or Murid, upon his upward 
journey. Though exercising a devotion above all forms and 
modes, he yet yields implicit obedience to his spiritual guide. 
He chooses some famous mystic as his Pir, who henceforth is his 
director. It is not often that allusion to such men is made, but, asa 
matter of fact, they have great authority. At this stage the Salik is 
supposed to know his origin, and to be in earnest in seeking to 
cast off the trammels of a separate existence, 


*‘ Again, you ask, ‘ who is the Traveller on the road’ ; 
It is he who is acquainted with his own origin. 
He is a traveller who passes on with haste 
And becomes pure from self as fire from smoke : 
Know, his journey is a progress of revelation from the contingent 
‘l'o the necessary, leading away from darkness and defect.” * 


“The wine of Divine love and ecstacy now intoxicates All 
phenomena from the first emanation downwards,” 
“The Heavens, giddy with this wine, are reeling to and fro, 
Desiring in their hearts to smell its perfume, 


The angels, drinking it pure from pure vessels, 
Pour the dregs of their draught upon the world,” fF 


The angels, as part of the spirit-world, were created before the 
material universe, and so are an earlier emanation from ‘ Being’; 
at length the wine reaches man, who rises to various grades 
according as he has spiritual capacity to receive this pure wine. 

“One from the scent of its dregs becomes a philosopher, 
One from seeing the colour of the pure wine a traditionist, 


One from half a draught becomes righteous, 
One from quaffing a cupful becomes a lover.” { 
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But the true and perfect man does not stop at such a moderate 
share. He swallows cup, wine-house, and even wine drinker, 
“ Well done, O, ocean heart, O, mighty winebibber ! 
He drinks up existence as one draught, 
And obtains release from affirmations and negations. 
Freed from dry devotions and empty rites, 
He grasps the skirt of the ancient of the wine-house.” * 

The ancient of the wine-house is the Pzr to whom the devotee 
yields implicit obedience, Not all at once does he get freedom 
from forms and formulas, but, having imbibed the pure wine, he 
fully enters on the first stage and becomes an’ Abd, that is one 
still in servitude (’ Abudiyat). 

“The honour of man lies in being under compulsion, 
Not in having a share in free will.” ,t 

This ought not to cause anxiety or vexation, for, as the per- 
fect man is destined to display the Divine attributes, he must be 
restrained, 

‘** He has imposed on you the law for this cause, 
‘That He has imparted to you of His essence ; 
Since you are impotent in the hands of ‘ the Truth, 
Abandon and forsake this self of yours.” { 

True deliverance is to be found in the ‘ All’; true riches will be 
obtained when the man is united in ‘the Truth, when the Divine 
will works with the true self. 

The next stage is, that of love (‘ishq), and it as of this stage 
that the Safi poets mostly treat. ‘The devotee must now often 
pass out of self, and become unconscious even of time and space. 


a Straightway lift your self above time and space, 
Quit the world and be yourself-a world for yourself,’ § 
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The devotee must abandon outward forms (‘adat) and religious 
customs, These trammels are not for him. 
*‘ If you seek to be a true servant, abandon form, 
Form accords not with tone of obedience.” * 
With this dissolution from self, and this abandonment of form, 
comes freedom from creeds and commands, 
‘* All the authority of the law is over this “I” of yours, 
Since that is bound to your soul and body. 
When “I” and * you ” remain not in the midst, 
What is mosque, what is synagogue, what is fire temple,” + 
Individual personality embraces evil as well as good; get rid of 
the personality and you need no restraint. So also Jelal-ud-d{u :— 


“ This “T, ” and this “ We,” thou’st ordained for Thy state, 
That psalms, hymns and lauds may still rise to Thy gate, 
When “I” and when “ We” shall unite both in one 
Absorbed they’ll be in Thy essence alone,” { 
The third stage is called abstraction zuhd), The devotee must 


now be abstracted and silent. 
“Should any one love thee, do thou silent be?’ § 


The events of the world, the affairs of every day-life should 
have no interest or influence on the abstracted soul— 
| ** What care I if cities in ruins should fall, 
In ruins we treasures find dear to us all. 
Man merged in God, most entirely is drowned 
As wave of a sea, soul goes a set round,” || 
The word used for “ abstraction ” is Tajrid, it means a stripping 
off, a making bare, hence in Sufi phraseology it is used to express 
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purification from self, a simplification of nature by which the 
mystic becomes identified with the infinite. 

Lahiji, a Muhammadan commentator on the Gulshdn-i-R4z, de- 
fines it thus :—“ A passing by the stages of carnal lust and mental 
operations, and human pleasures and relations, and emerging from 
the limitation of self, which veils man’s real essence.” 

This abstraction is necessary in order to think aright. 

“ Abstractiou is a condition of good thinking, 
For then the lightning of Divine guidance illumines us.” * 

The next stage is knowledge (Ma’rifat), If God and man be 
one, if the mystic is so immersed in the infinite, as the previous 
stages imply, it may be reasonably asked how this knowledge can 
be communicated. This question has been put— 

“ If knower and known are both the one pure essence, 
What are the aspirations in this handful of dust.” f 

That is, what is the cause of the desire for the knowledge of the 
Truth which inspires the mystic ? The answer is, that as he has 
no real existence of his own, ‘it is only by the communicated exist- 
ence and knowledge of God that he can know him.” Thus :— 

“ Be not thankless for the grace of the ‘ Truth,’ 

For it is by the light of the ‘ Truth’ that thou knowest the ‘I'rutb, 

Beside Him is no knower or known, be sure, 

Nevertheless, the dust draws heat from the sun. 

It is not strange that the motes of dust have hope, 

And desire for the sun’s heat and light.” f{ 

The next stage is, ectasy (wajd or bal.) The end of know- 

ledge is practice,-and +he practice of virtuous actions leads to 
the acquirement of “ good states,” 7. ¢., ecstatic conditions (ahwal), 


“ An action which proceeds from good ‘ states ' of heart 
Is much better than the mere knowledge of the word,” § 
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This verse is meant to show that the ecstatic state is higher than 
the previous state of knowledge (Ma’'rifat). Hal is defined by 
Siifis to be “a state which occurs to the heart spontaneously, and 
without effort, like grief or fear, or expansion or cheerfulness, or 
desire or joy, and which ceases as soon as the natural dispositions 
of the soul manifest themselves, without being followed by similar 
states,” 

This stage is described as one of the greatest bliss. Then su 
posed to be free from the stain of earthly form, they drink what 
their Lord gives them to drink ”—(Séra, LXXVI, 21.) 

* And what is pure wine ? It is purification from self! 
What bliss, what ecstasy, what intoxication ; 
© bappy moment, when we shall quit ourselves, 
When we shall be rich in utterest poverty, 
Without faith or reason, or piety or perception, 
Bowed down in the dust, drunken and beside ourselves, 
Of what account, then, will be Paradise and Houris.” * 

The “ utterest poverty ” is the complete effacement of self; the 
rich state that of union with the divine. Even Paradise and 
Houris, the object of the earnest desire of the ordinary believer, 
are to the true mystic as nothing; they are phenomenal, external 
to real unity—to Tauhid, 

“ While Heaven and Hell stand in your way, 
How is your soul cognisant of this myste:y ?” 


These deeper mysteries are only known in the ecstatic state— 


“ In this matter none can judge you, 
For there is no leader of the sect here, save the Truth.” + 
It is true, that many use expressions and speak of these mysteries ; 
but unless such persons really experience these ecstatic visions, 
Sufis hold that they are merely using cant terms, that they are 
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guilty of merely following (taqlid) without knowing the real 
meaning of what they say or profess to. do. But— 


“ ‘Though all men reach not the mysteries of the mystic faith, 
These mystic states are not mere illusion.” * 


With this estimate of Hal Jelél-ud-din agrees— 
* Unless we see our friend, ’twere better we were blind, 
A friend that is not constant ’s better out of mind.” f 
The next stage is, Reality or Truth (Haqiqat). This is the stage 
known as Saintship, and is said to be exemplified in Saints and 
Prophets. In its most perfect form it is seen, according to Sifis, 
in Muhammad, both Saint and Prophet. 
“‘ Individual Saints are, as it were, his members, 
For he (Muhammad, is the whole and they are the parts.” f 
The next stage is that of complete union (wasl) with the Divine, 
“Though absorbed in the ‘Truth,’ the Sélik is still obedient as 
regards his essence, because by obedience he attained his exalta- 
tion.” Such is the commentary on 


“The Saint is obedient as to his essence, 
He is a devotee in the street of essence.” 


And so he passes on to his true end—absorption in the eternal. 


‘* Howbeit his work is finished at the time 
That his end is joined again to his beginning.” § 


Or again, 
“Every man whose heart is free from doubt 
Knows for a surety that there is no being but ‘ One.’ 
Saying ‘I am’ belongs only to the ‘ Truth.’ 
For essence is absent, and illusive appearance is absent, 
The glory: of-the ‘Truth’ admits no duality. 
In that glory is no ‘1’ or ‘ We’ or ‘ Thou’ 
‘1, ‘We,’ ‘Thon’ and ‘ He’ are all one thing ; 
For in unity there is no distinction of persons.” || 
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Thus the perfect Safi, the W4sil-i- Hakk, is one who has gained 
Wasal, which state is defined to be “the extinction of our own 
existence in the existence of God, as snow melts in the sea, and 
as motes vanish in the sun.” 

Jelél-ud-din Rémi uses an illustration, taken from a number 
of separate candles, each diffusing light; but whose brightness 
when all are brought together is not divisible—‘ One light alone 
we meet.” So of the Saints— 

‘‘ With God they’re one; their forms but make Him manifest, 

Thou seest the form alone, thy two eyes are at fault, 

Look with thy soul ; thou’lt see as God from heaven’s vault. 
Thy two sights will united be straigthening in one, 

When thou behold’st the light of God’s eternal throne.” * 

Other mystics have used similar pantheistic language to describe 
this union with the Divine. Thus Tauler, in one of his sermons 
says :—“ He (man) flings himself into the divine abyss, in which 
he dwelt eternally before he was created; then when God finds 
the man thus simply and nakedly turned towards Him, the God- 

head bends down and descends into the depths of the pure 
waiting soul, and transforms the created soul, drawing it up- into 
the uncreated essence, so the spirit becomes one with Him.” + 

“Rouse thyself to the height of religion and all veils are 
removed ; the world and its dead principje passes away from thee, 
and the very Godhead enters thee anew in its first and original 
form, as life, as thine own life, which thou shalt and oughtest 
to live,” ¢ 

We now pass on to the last stage, which is Fan4, or extinc- 
tion. Al-Aflaki gives the following account of Jelal-ud-din’s last 
hours. 

“Jelal observed: ‘It is as my friends say. But, were they 
even to pull down the house, what use? See my panting heart, 

look at my delight, The sun sheds a grateful light on the moth, 
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My friends invite me one way; my teacher Shemsu-’d-din 
beckons me the other way. Comply ye with the summoner of the 
Lord, and have faith in Him. Departure is inevitable, All ‘ being’ 
came out of nothing, and again it will be shut up in the prison 
of nullity. Such is God’s decree from all eternity ; and the 
decree belongeth unto God, the most High, the All-Great!’” 


The concluding words show the faith of the great master of 
Sdfiism in the doctrine of Fané :— 


“ Let thy existence in God's essence be enrolled _ 
As copper in Alchemist’s bath is turned to gold, 
Quit ‘I’ and‘ We’ which o’er thy heart exert control 
‘Tis egotism, estranged from God, that clogs the soul.” 


There is a tradition to this effect: “Inspiration is light that 
descends into the heart and shows the nature of things as they 
really are.” This the true Sdfi realizes when he arrives at Fani— 


“The ‘ Truth’ will then grant you whatsoever you ask, 
And show you all things as they really are,’’ * 


In this stage, law and dogma have no place at all. 


“t Sleep overcomes alike the followers of each creed, 
As water makes all mills to turn and grind, at need ; 
The water flows from upward, down upon the mill 
Its flowing through the trough is but man’s want to fill, 
No sooner has man’s need been fully satisfied 
He turns the water off ; straight in its bed its tied.” Tf 


“ What use to formulate God’s unity ? 
What use to bow one’s self before the Deity ? 
Wouldst shine as brilliantly in sight of all, 
Annihilate thy darksome self, thy being’s pall.” { 
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The Saint having now made the journey to God, and having 
through Fané entered into eternal life, or Baq&, now journeys 
down again in God. 


“ He is a perfect man, who in all perfection 
Does the work of a slave in spite of his godliness.’* 

For in his downward journey the Saint must obey and observe 
the law. Whilst in Fand, the devotee is Majzub-i-Mutlaq, Azad, 
or Be-shara’, that is, the law has ‘no dominion over him; but 
the more perfect pass on to “ sobriety after intoxication.” 

‘“‘ His end is joined again to his beginning.” fT , 

Then carrying with him ‘ the truth,’ he descends again to phe- 
nomenal existence, and for the sake of example obeys law, 
Thus :— 

‘‘ He may be likened to a pair of compasses 
Ending in the same impression whence they begin.” [ 

It is true that the law is represented as the husk and “ complete 
union ” as the kernel, and when the kernel ripens it breaks the 
husk ; still the perfect man does not abide in this ecstatic union, 
but in the ‘Truth’; He wears the law as an outward robe, 
adopts the Sufi mysteries as the rules of his path, checking the 
vagaries of the inner light by the guidance of the Pr, or spirit- 
ual Director, and so performs as ‘ counsels of perfection’ certain 
outward legal observances. ‘ 

This explains apparent contradictions in Sufi poetry. Sometimes 
the perfect man is described as above all law ; at others, as when 
in the downward journey tn God, as obedient to law. The ‘ Truth’ 
in such is said, to be, as a seed, that is, it produces other disciples, 
who, then, and through the influence of the perfect Sufis, make the 
upward journey, and so the same circuit is being ever reproduced. 

** Another shines, as a bright star still retaining the husk (of law), 

When in this state, he makes another circuit (i, e., in bis disciples.)” § 

So it goes on and on until, “ unto God shall all things return — 
(Suira XVII-6.) 
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This concludes the subject which I have tried to explain from 
the Sufi standpoint. Itis exceedingly difficult to treat it sys- 
tematically, and in interpreting the verses I have quoted, it is not 
always possible to say to which stage of the mystic journey they 
refer. I may very possibly have misplaced some of them. 


Though I have confined myself to the consideration of two books, 
yet what is brought together may be of use hereafter to some 
more competent student of the subject, I therefore proceed tn 
no refutation of the system beyond stating that, whilst there is ae 
element of mysticism in the inner spiritual life of the Christiano 
it is totally distinct from the spirit of Sufiism, for it recognizes 
the continued distinct personality of him who “ in God lives and 
moves and has his being,” or as Tennyson beautifully expresses it— 


‘‘ That each who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general soul 


Is faith as vague as all unsweet : 
Eternal form shall stall divide 

The eternal soul from all beside; 

And I shall know Him when we meet,” 


Epw. SELL. 














Art. VIII.—BULANDSHAHR:—A District SKEtTcH. 
By F. R. Growsg, C. I. E. 


HE District of Bulandshahr was administered either from 

_ Aligarh or from Merath, for the first twenty years after the 
British conquest ; * and, as a separate political unit, it dates only 
from the year 1824. Since then it is reckoned as one of the 
six that, together, make up the Merath Division + of the North- 
West Provinces. It consists of an oblong tract of almost ab- 
solutely level country, covering an area of 1,915 square miles, 
which is some 35 miles.in breadth from north to south, and has an 
average length of 55 miles from the banks of the Jamuna on the 
west, to the Ganges on the east. A third river, the Kélindi, 
more commonly called the Kali Nadi, { runs through its centre 
with a south-easterly direction, and divides it into two almost 
equal portions) The Karwan, the Patwaiy and the Chuiya, 
are these minor water-courses, which frequently become broad 
and rapid torrents in the rains; at all other times of the year 
their bed is a mere shallow depression in the soil, with scarcely 
distinguishable banks, and is generally brought under cultiva- 
tion. At some remote period there seems reason to believe, 





——————_ _—— — -_— —--- — «= ——— —_ 


* After the fall of Aligarh in 1803, Baran and Khurja were first placed 
under Colonel Ochterlony, the Delhi Resident. In the following year they were 
made part of the Aligarh District, and so remained till 1818, when Baran 
and the Western Parganas were transferred to Merath ; but this arrange- 
meut lasted only for six years. 

~ Commonly spelt ‘Meerut,’ for which Dr, Hunter in his Imperial 
Gazetteer proposes to substitute ‘ Mirath.’ This, however, would be a very 
unsatisfactory correction. ‘The word is identicai with ‘* Mertha,’ the name 
of an ancient hill-fort in Jodhpur. The first syllable ‘mer’ appears as 
a termination in Ajmer, Jaysalmer, &c., and means ‘a hill.’ The old town 
of 7 ana gg stands on a considerable elevation, though it would seem to be 
artificial. 

t When the Hindi word had to be written in Persian or Urdu, the 
vowel in the second syllable was purposely lengthened by the Munshis in 
order the better to preserve its sound, and to prevent its degenerating into 
short @, as it soon would, were no vowel expressed. For a similar reason, 
the common Hindi termination pir, meaning ‘town,’ is always written by 
Munshis witha long uw, and the short vowels e andiin English Proper 
names are almost invariably lengthened in the process of transliteration. 
The stream thus became the Ad/indi, from which thé transition was easy to 
the more readily intelligible Aali nadi, ‘ Black river’ ; the pronunciation only 
being altered, since the written form of the two words Kélindi and Kdli 
nadi in Persian characters is absolutely identical. The error is of respectable 
antiquity, as Yahy a bin Ahmad, the author of the Chronicle entitled the 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak Sh&hi, written about the year 1450, translates the name 
into Persian by the phrase Ab-i-Siyah, 
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the Chuiya was a permanent stream, of much greater import- 
ance than now; for the sites of several ancient towns and 
forts, as at Chandokh, Indor, Chimdvali and Dibhai, can be traced 
on its banks ; aud recently, on sinking a well in its bed, the 
soil at a depth of 33 feet was found to be full of small shells. 
It probably depended for existence on the primeval forests, and 
gradually dwindled away as they were cut down. It still occasion- 
ally asserts its old strength, aud on the 19th of September 1880, 
it suddenly rose and swept away a large masonry bridge, near the 
town of Dibhai, which the Public Works Department had finished 
ouly a few mouths previously. Since the suppression of the Mutiny 
in 1858, Bulaudshabr, for administrative purposes, has been 
entirely separated from Delhi, which now forms the capital of 
another Province, the Panjab. But the historical and social cou- 
nection between the two localities is not so easily to be severed. 
The towers aud domes of the aucient metropolis are visible from 
the border of the district, and in modern, no less than in pre-historic, 
times the special characteristics of the neighbourhood are mainly 
due to the action of Imperial influences. 

According to tradition, the original seat of the earliést Hindu dy- 
nasty, which proudly traced its descent from the mythical Regeut 
of the Moon, was at Hastinapur, a name that still survives, but 
attaches only to a desolate group of shapeless mouuds overlooking 
the old bed of the Ganges, some twenty-two miles north-east of the 
Merath Cantonments. When king Dhritarashtra divided his domi- 
nions between his hundred sons and five nephews, the latter, still 
famous in- popular speech under their names of the Pandavas, 
founded Indra-prastha (now Indra-pat, or old Delhi) as one of 
their capitals, and gradually cleared the surrounding country 
both of its primeval forest and of the wild N&ga tribes, who had 
made it their stronghold. On the termiaation of the internecine 
struggle, which forms the subject of the Mahabharat, Yudhisthir, 
the last of the five brothers, again united the divided realm. 
He in course of time was succeeded on the throne of Hastinapur 
by Parikshit, the grandson of his brother Arjun; and to 
Parikshit’s son, Janmejoya, is ascribed the foundation of Ash4ri 
the oldest town in the district, from which he sent out a colony 
to build the fort of Baran, the modern Bulandshahr. 

Thus, to Delhi chieftains are due the first reclamation of the 
soil and the first establishment of a social community, more than | 
three thousand years ago: while at the present day the local 
magnates, more numerous here than in any other part of the 
province, are for the most part the descendants of Delhi 
courtiers, who obtained grants of land from the Emperors, either, 
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in recognition of their submission to the faith, or in reward for 
military services, 

Thus the ancestor of the Biluch family at Jhajhar, now almost 
ruined by waste and litigation, was a companion-tn-arms of 
Humayun ; another Biluch family, seated at Chandem, rose into 
importance as local governors under Aurangzeb, and a century 
later acquired the village where they now reside, as a reward 
for services against the Mahrattas; the wealthy and influential 
L&l Khéni family, now headed by the two Nawabs of Chhatén 
and Pahasu, and owning more than 200 villages in this and 
the adjoining districts, are descended from a Thakur of the 
Bergijar clan, who abjured Hinduism under Aurangzeb’s im- 
perial persuasion; the Pathans of Jahdngirabad were connected 
with one of the principal commanders of the Mughal troopsin the 
reign of Shah Alam, and subsequently obtained a grant of land 
from Lord Lake ; and, lastly, though the list might be extended 
to come down to the present day, the nucleus of the handsome 
estate now enjoyed by the fine old Afghan soldier, Saiyid Mir 

Khan, better known as the Sardir Bah&dur, was won by his 
gallantry, in the Kabul war, and was augmented in acknowledg- 
ment of his distinguished loyalty in the Mutiny. 

The proximity to the Muhammedan centre of Government 
has not only largely affected the character of the entire population 
in the lower as well as in the higher classes, but has also had a 
considerable influence on the general aspect of the landscape. 
In dress, language, and caste-prejudices there is a conspicuous 
relaxation of customary Hindu usage, and till within the last 
few years, though every considerable village boasted a mosque 
of more or less pretension, a Hindu spire was seldom visible ; 
the cry of the Muazzin had all but completely silenced the 
clang of the temple-bell and the boom of the devotee’s conch. 
Now, that no active demonstration of religious intolerance is 
permitted, and every sect is allowed to practise its own 
rites and ceremonies, under the equal protection of the 
the law, it is not to be expected but that the Hindus, who 
number 748,256 out of a total population of 924,822, will 
gradually begin to re-assert themselves. The trade of the towns 
is entirely in their hands, but the prestige that attaches to 
ownership of the land is mainly on the side of Islim. Though 
the surface of the stream may appear abnormally smooth, there 
is a strong under-current of jealousy, faction and intrigue, 
which rash experiments in administration would speedily de- 
velop into a very real danger. 

In point of population, as recorded by the census of 1881 
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the district stands sixteenth in the list of 49 which, together, 
constitute the United Provinces. But by the License Tax as- 
sessments, which are the most trustworthy test of general pros- 
perity, it comes as high as fourth, having only Cawnpur, Merath 
and Aligarh above it, This remarkable “age oan ks due 
to a variety of causes, the principal being the lightness of the 
Government demand under the head of land-revenue.. The 
existing settlement was completed in 1865, and will expire in 
1889 ; when it is estimated that the demand will advance from 
a little over 133 lakhs to at least 18. This event is naturally 
anticipated by the landlords with some little perturbation ; 
but while they appreciate the manifold advantages to themselves 
of the present golden age, they also recoguise the right of the 
State to participate in the general increase of agricultural well- 
being. Great attention has been paid by the staff of district 
officials to the maintenance of the village maps and records of 
crops and rents, and—when the time comes for the new assess- 
ment—itis hoped that these papers will form a_ sufficient basis 
for all the necessary calculations. If so, the Government will 
save the large cost of a special establishment for a period of 
several years (the last settlement and its revision lasted from 
1856 to 1870!) the people will escape a vast amount of an- 
noyavce and litigation, and the land will not be thrown out 
of cultivation, or denied improvements, in the fraudulent hope 
of concealing its capabilities. In no district as yet has any such 
summary procedure been found possible; if it is sanctioned 
for Bulandshahr, and works well, it will be a matter for unquali- 
fied congratulation, __ i> nt 

The soil, which is naturally fertile, and of very uniform cha- 
racter, has the further advantage of almost universal protec- 
tion from drought ; being largely capable of artificial irrigation 
from the distributories of the Ganges Canal, This flows through 
the whole breadth of the district in three wide, and nearly pa- 
rallel branches, one to the east, the other two, to the west of 
the central Kalindi. Thus, the terrible famine of 1877 was 
here almost unfelt. No poor-houses or relief works had to 
be started by Government, nor had any steps to be taken to sti- 
mulate the importation of food-stuffs, The grain accumulated 
in more prosperous seasons, was extracted from the pits in which 
it had been buried, and sold greatly to the profit of the dealer, 
but, at the same time, not at utterly prohibitory prices; while 
the credit of the tenant still remained so good, that he was able, 
if, necessary, to negotiate a temporary loan without permanent 
embarrassment. Gangs of starving vagrants from Mathura, Bha- 
ratpur, and other centres of distress, plodded along the main 
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roads; but the able bodied among them gradually found work 
in the Municipalities or elsewhere, and the utterly helpless were 
kept alive by the daily dole of food that was freely given by 
the larger landed proprietors in the villages, and by wealthy 
traders in the towns, It may, therefore, be considered as estab- 
lished by a recent and crucial test, that the district is practically 
secure against any ordinary calamity. But to map out the en- 
tire area—as has been proposed—in deeper and lighter shades of 
color according to a nice calculation of possibilities, and to de- 
termine, once for all, that such and such tracts will be entitled 
to relief in time of drought, and that others can always do with- 
out it, seems as unpractical a project as an attempt to construct 
a@ permanent chart of the clouds in the sky. If accurate obser- 
vations are maintained, the occurrence of a storm and its probable 
intensity. may be predicted, and precautions taken to minimize 
the danger ; but circumstances must be treated as they arise, 
and no region in the world, by virtue of long previous exemption 
from misfortunes, can be marked off as absolutely secure for 
ever from special visitations of Providence. Inflexible routine 
may be a welcome support to a feeble administrator, but it is 
simply an embarrassment to a competent one; while legislation 
in itself is always an evil, and our Indian land-laws, above all, 
have had the disastrous effect of inflicting permanent injury oa 
the class whom they were chiefly intended to benefit. .When left 
to their own good feelings, the landlords, as a rule, are disposed 
to treat their tenants, in times of difficulty, with the same li- 
berality that they exhibit in the other ordinary relations of life: 
it is only when the law confronts them with its rigid impersona- 
lity that they refuse to listen any longer to the voice of equity. 
The great curse of the district is the prevalence of fever, an 
evil which must in part be attributed to what is otherwise so 
signal a boon, the large extension of canal irrigation. In the 
autumn of 1879, an unusually heavy rainfall, following upon 
several years of drought, developed a terrible epidemic, which 
literally more than decimated the population. The crops stood 
uncut in the fields, the shops remained closed in the bazars ; 
there was no traffic along the high roads, and no bum of busi- 
ness in the market-places ; the receding flood of the great rivers 
showed their sands piled with corpses, while scarcely a water- 
course or wayside ditch but contained some ghastly relics of 
humanity, hastily dropt by hireling bearers, or even by friends, 
too fearful for themselves, or too enfeebled by sickness to observe 
the funeral rites that are ordinafily held so sacred. In most 
of the towns and villages there was not a single house in which 
there was not one dead; in many, entire families had perished, 
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parents, grand-parents and children,—and whole streets became 
deserted. Probably, not a thousand people in all, from one end 
of the district to the other, escaped without some touch of the 
disease. The Pargana least affected was Abdr, which then by 
equitable decree enjoyed its compensation for many permanent 
disadvantages. It is a narrow tract of country, running along 
the high bank of the Ganges, with a poor soil inadequately water- 
ed and ill provided with roads, and which thus offers no attrac- 
tions for the investment of capital on the part, either of traders 
or land-owners, 

As a result of the general mortality, the population which 
had been 937,427 in 1871, and since then had largely increased, 
fell in 1881 to 924,882; the solitary town in the whole district 
which showed any augmentation being Bulandshalr itself, which 
rose from 14,804 to 17,863. Still, distressing as it was at the time, 
the epidemic ran its course and left no lasting ill effeets behind. 
On the contrary, the result was rather one of relief from over- 
crowding, and when the period of depression had passed, a 
large increase in the birth-rate showed that it was chiefly the 
very old, or young, or infirm, who had been removed, and that 
the actual vigour of the community remained unimpaired. 

Much has been done of late years by the irrigation department to 
correct the excessive humidity which has been caused by their 
canals, and extensive schemes for the relief of the most low- 
lying and water-logged lands have either been carried out or 
are still in progress, More than 150 miles of drainage cuts have 
been excavated; the Kélindi has been straightened and kept 
within its banks, at a cost of Rs. 94,757, and similar operations 
are now being commenced onthe Karwan. All this must have 
a beneficial effect on the general atmosphere; but the special 
conditions of the towns and villages are so unfavourable, that 
many years must elapse before any marked improvement can 
be expected in their vital statistics. The whole surface of the 
country is a dead Jevel, with the population massed in artifi- 
cial depressions, which have been dug to supply the earth 
for building purposes, The houses, instead of being raised—as 
sanitary laws would require—are sunk some two or three feet below 
the level of the ground, and the sides of the pit form the basement 
of the walls. ‘To complete the necessary height, mud is mixed 
and brought in from any waste spot nearat hand. The result 
is, that the village itself stands in a hole, and is hemmed in by an 
irregular circle of trenches used as receptacles for every kind of ab- 
omination. Add to this, that herds of cattle every evening return to 
the homestead, and during the night share the same quarters 
with their masters, The soil is thus in the course of years 
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saturated with impurities, and, as it is the custom to sleep either on 
the ground or on a very low pallet, it is no matter for surprise 
that the annual victims of fever are more than of all other dis- 
eases combined. 

In the majority of cases, it is not altogether poverty that is 
responsible for the utter want of domestic comfort, but rather an 
apathetic acquiescence in a degraded standard of social life arising 
from ignorance that anything better is obtainable. The charac- 
teristic oriental craving for decoration is frequently indicated 
by the carving of the wooden eaves and brackets and by the 
plaster niches and mouldings of the doorways, which, though 
rude {in execution, are often of appropriate and picturesque design ; 
but there is no appreciation whatever of cleanliness or ventilation, 
and no effort is made to secure them. In a really rich man’s house 
the latter defect is equally conspicuous ; the courtyards are larger 
avd the buildings are substantial, but the arrangements for conser- 
vancy are not a whit better, and there is generally much less evidence 
of taste, in consequence of a vicious tendency to abaudon the 
indigenous style and copy the hideous vulgarisms of the Public 
Works Department. Before the people of India can claim to 
rank on an equality with Europeans, it is above all things neces- 
sary that they should reform their domestic habits of life: when 
they have learnt to order these matters aright, their political 
enfranchisement will follow spontaneously on their capacity for it ; 
the reverse process must be unreal and can only eventuate in 
failure. 

Next to the unhealthy condition of their homes, the two 
institutions that most conduce to the propagation of disease are 
pilgrimages and marriage-feasts. Both practices have their root 
in the intolerable monotony of ordinary existence, which grasps at 
any change for a relief, but disguises the real motive by an 
affectation of religious or social ‘obligation. Closely packed in 
bullock carts or some other equally clumsy vehicle, tle guests 
start in straggling procession, and jog along the weary roads for 
the distance of a hundred miles or more, halting only for an hour 
or two at an occasional well for a draught of water and a mouth- 
ful of parched grain. Aching in every limb from the jolting of 
the springless cart and the cramped position into which they 
have been squeezed, choked with dusb, dizzy from the glare 
of the sun and want of sufficient food, for they purposely starve 
themselves‘in order to do more justice to the feast, they at last 
arrive at their journey’s end. Here no accommodation has been 
provided for them, aud no amusement, beyond enormous piles 
of indigestible food, with which they gorge themselves without 
intermission for three days: and nights, freely abusing their host, 
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should there be any shortcoming, and then start on the home- 
ward journey, to endure the same discomforts as before, now 
aggravated by the agonies of indigestion. Every year half the 
outbreaks of cholera that occur may be traced up to these ghastly 
merry-makings, At pilgrimages there is no over-eating, but 
the exposure and the crowding are greater, and an essential part 
of the proceedings generally consist in drinking some filthy water 
from a turbid stream or stagnant tank of reputed sanctity, where 
thousands of people have been bathing. On neither occasion is 
there any thought of pleasing the eyes or gratifying the mind, 
except by the excitement inseparable from being one of a crowd 
which is moved by a common object. 

If the sordid discomfort of home were relieved by some element 
of culture, people would no longer look abroad for their enjoy- 
ments, They would be happier and healthier, nor would the 
ultimate cost of living be increased. Instead of money being 
hoarded for special occasions, and then squandered in thankless and 
unprofitable profusion, it would be distributed with judicious 
economy over the whole area of domestic requirements. Food, 
clothing, shelter and education are comparatively so cheap, that 
all but the very poorest could rear a family in a decent and 
respectable manner, if it were not for the extravagant outlay on 
marriages, The various attempts that have been made to enforce 
the reduction of such expenses are well-meaning, but have not 
achieved much success, nor do I think they are ever likely to 
do so. The root of the evil lies deeper, and it is that which has 
to be attacked. .Make the general aspect of life more attractive, 
and there will then be less desire to smirch it with crude blotches 
of colour. 

The recent advance in the general prosperity of the district 
has been faithfully reflected step by step, and year after year in 
the aunual Criminal Returns; for in India, as in England, to 
use the words of Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, “ ‘'Tisn’t them as 
has money that breaks into houses and steals.” But anomalies of 
all kinds, however gratifyiug may be the exceptional circumstances 
which they indicate, are always per se displeasing to the compiler 
of official statistics at head-quarters ; for he has no personal 
concern with the facts, andis interested only in the symmetrical 
appearance of the figures exhibited in his tabular statements, 
A conventional explanation of the discrepancy has therefore to 
be found in an alleged concealment of offences. ‘There is, however, 
no good reason for supposing that the people are more unwilling 
here than elsewhere to invoke the assistance of the Police for 
the recovery of stolen property, or the redressof any real injury. 
A murder or a burglary can scarcely be committed without attract- 
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ing attention, and if in the case of petty disputes there is a relues 
tance to waste time and money by coming into court about them, 
such a habit of mind is rather to be encouraged than condemned.* 

Another matter in which the district falls short of official 
requirements is the consumption of spirituous liquor. Temperance 
is a virtue, in which the excise authorities are by no meang 
ready to believe. If the revenue is not up to the ordinary 
standard, the only explanation of the fact that they will accept 
is smuggling. Butin spite of exceptional vigilanee, an evasion 
of the law is very rarely detected, and probably is rarely practised, 
The absence of drunkenness and the absence of crime go together 
and explain each other, If a tempting array of bottles were 
displayed at selected spots along the most frequented thorough- 
fares, many a dusty pedestrian might be induced to assuage 
his thirst with a draught, and so acquire a taste which would 
eventually be beneficial to the excise revenue. A similar result 
might follow from an increase of the number of drinking-shops 
in the towns and large villages, to serve as social clubs for the 


‘dissolute ; but the advantage to the respectable community may be 


doubted, while the gain to Government would be more than counter- 
balanced by the charges of extra police and increased jail accom- 
modation™ With a large number of wealthy landed proprietors, 
mostly Mahommedans, living on their own estate, in the midst of 
their own tenantry, as many as thirteen of them exercising the powers 
of Honorary Magistrates and ready to report any suspicious cir- 
cumstance they may observe; with the whole population sin- 
gularly well to do and largely impregnated with Muhammadan 
ideas of social propriety ; and with whole tribes ordinarily reputed 
criminal, forsaking their old predatory habits for the more assured 
profits of honest husbandry, it would be strange, indeed, if the dis- 
trict statistics coincided precisely with those of other localities 
where industry and sobriety are not so conspicuously remunerative. 





* It is satisfactory to observe that the altered condition of things has 
at last been recognized. Mr. Webster, the Inspector-General of Police, 
who was Magistrate of Bulandshahr from 1863 to 1866, writes as follows 
in his review of the year 1882 :—* The circumstances of the people have 
changed greatly. They are far more prosperous than they were ; cultivation 
has greatly extended, and large tracts which were grass jungles when [ 
knew the district, and which harboured cattle-stealers and their booty, are 
now well-cultivated corn-lands ; and what is more important as regards the 
cessation of crime, the very persons who used these lands as asylums in 
their thieving forages are now the cultivators of them. The Gujars, who 
used to commit at least a third of all the crime in the district are now to a 
certain extent reformed, and only occasionally vary their agricultural pursuits 
by an expedition for the purposes of cattle or other theft,” 
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In addition to the many advantages already enumerated, the 
district is well provided with communications, having as many 
as seven Railway Stations, four on the East Indian and three on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand line. It is also traversed by the Grand 
Trunk Road from the Aligarh to the Delhi border, and has a com- 
plete net-work of minor thoroughfares radiating in every direction 
from the town of Bulandshahr, which oecupies the exact centre of 
the whole area. A few years ago, during one of the periodical 
financial panics, several of the roads were summarily condemned by 
the head of the Publie Werks Department, and broken up at consi- 
derable expense ; but their construction will be one of the first acts of 
the new Local Committee, The greatest obstacle to freedom of com- 
munication has hitherto been the Kalindi, which has a permanent 
bridge only at Bulandshahr, and no bridge or ferry of any kind 
whatever between that town and Hapur in the Merath district, a 
distance of about 30 miles. As the banks are high and sudden 
floods frequent, it is never safe for a traveller to reckon on the pos- 
sibility of a passage, and the obstruction to traffic has thus been 
most serious, This is now being removed by the munificenee of 
one of the Honorary Magistrates, Saiyid Mibrb&n Ali, who is 
constructing a substantial bridge near the town of Guldsthi, where 
his residence is, at an estimated cost of Rs. 20,000. 

In such @ quiet and prosperous part of the country, where 
there is no great injustice to correct, or practical grievance to reme- 
dy, it seems the height of unwisdom to be for ever introducing new 
laws and systems of administration, which, however admirable 
in theory, have never been reeognized as wants by the people 
themselves, What théy require of Government is the strong 
maintenance of order, and the persistent extension of mate- 
rial improvements, These are boons which they can under- 
stand and appreciate far more highly than the invidiousness 
of the franchise and the anarchy of self-Government. Under 
sympathetic guidance, they are capable of great and rapid 
advance, but without direction of some sort, they are absolutely 
powerless, They can admire action in others, but without a 
strong stimulus are loth to engage in it themselves ; their phi- 
losophic literature shows that they can rival the profoundest 
German professor in tracking the abysses of transcendental 
speculation ; and with a little practice there can be no doubt 
that they would soon become as expert as a Frenchman in the 
elaboration of paper constitutions, and the technical conduct of 
a debating society; but in the palmiest days of their indepen- 
dence they never had a metalled road in the largest of their cities, 
nor a swinging punkha in the most luxurious of their palaces, 

And these are the typical blessings, which it is the province of 
the British Government to-supply. 
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In the matter of school education, official efforts have not 
been attended with very brilliant success. The real civilizing 
influences, that within the last few years have so largely modi- 
fied the thoughts and habits of the people, have been the Post 
and the Railway. Their beneficial stimulus has been felt uni- 
versally ; while the effect of our schools has been limited to q 
single class, and that numerically the smallest and_ politically 
the least important. Every head of a department is beset by 
a crowd of applicants for clerical employ, who have been taught 
at the public expense to read and write in the Persian character, 
and who consider that they have thus established. a claim to 
maintenance for life in some Government office. Certainly, their 
acquirements would not often stand them in such stead in any 
other vocation. They have never learnt to think, and have to- 
tally lost both the faculty of observation and the instructive 
propriety of taste which in the uneducated Oriental so often 
compensate for the want of scholastic training. 

Our course of instruction is not calculated to satisfy the 
modest requirements of the yeoman, the artizan, the trader, and 
generally the independent middle classes, which ought to supply 
the material for those local boards which the Government is 
now so anxious to organize. What primary instruction is given 
is not regarded as a possible end in itself, but only as a means 
to passing an examination. A little reflection must shaw that 
this is exactly the reverse of what is wanted. Instead of a teacher 
priding himself on the number of his pupils who have got 
Government appointments, it would be far more to the purpose 


if he could boast a long list of boys who, after learning to read, 


write, and cypher, had settled down contentedly to their heredi- 
tary occupations, and had proved the value of education by 
turning out their work in a more intelligent style than their 
fathers had done before them. ‘This would be a guarantee of ge- 
nuine progress, and would check that rapid decay of all indigenous 
arts and manufactures which is the necessary result of our pernici- 
ous system of schooling, which aims at converting all the rising 
generation into mere office clerks, 

There is no occasion whatever for the Government to take up 
this line of business. If all our village schools were to be ‘closed 
to-morrow, the only function they adequately discharge, viz., 
the training of Munshis for Government service, would be carried 
on by private enterprise with much the same results as at present. 
A craving for vernacular education by people who can earn 
their bread without it is the very last want that is felt by an 
ordinary community. There were schools for teaching, Latin in 
Englaud for centuries before the idea was entertained that the 
masses required to be taught English, A similar superstition 
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survives in India, and we encourage it by our village schools 
for Persian and Urdu. We exhaust the resources of Government 
in making a free gift of professional training to people who are 
quite able to provide it for themselves, instead of applying all 
our. means to the diffusion of a simple vernacular education, far 
more important in its effects on national progress, but less pro- 
ductive of immediate individual advancement, and therefore at 
once more deserving of, and more dependent on, State patronage. 
Even in such a Muhammadanized district as that in which I am 
writing, more than half the members of the different municipal 
committees can read only the true vernacular character of the 
country, 2. ¢., the Nagri. In the proposed rural tahsili committees 
the proportion would be still higher. Such men, having never 
been brought under the influence of our schools, cannot under- 
take the management of affairs in accordance with European ideas, 
and are necessarily quite unable to follow and check intricate 
accounts which are kept only in Persian and English. If left to 
themselves, they will either do nothing, or else, in all that they 
do, they will be absolutely at the mercy of their paid clerk. 

The remedies that I would propose for these admitted evils, 
are two. In the first place, 1 would do away with the present 
system of Government inspection and put the primary schools 
of every district under the absolute control of the local committee, 
at the same time increasing the staff of the Deputy Inspectors, 
who would then be Deputies no longer, and the Sub-Inspectors, 
Not only, as has often been painted out, are the Inspectors much 
too highly cultivated for the drudgery that devolves upon them, 
but in every country Government inspection has the inevitable 
result of raising the standard, which in primary schools is exactly 
what is not wanted. The effect of the Education Act of 1870 
in England is vitiated by the same incurable tendency: the Board 
schools, which were intended for the poor, have gradually become 
suitable only for the lower middle classes, for whose benefit it 
was quite unnecessary that the whole community should be 
taxed. Secondly, the only character that I would allow to be 
taught in primary schools is the NA4gri. This—to say the least— 
answers as well as any other for all the ordinary requirements of 
rural life, and it has the special advantage that it does not qualify 
for any kind of Government service. The Persian character 
would be taught, as now, in the pargana and tahsili schools, and 
boys who wished to learn it could proceed there, after undergoing 
the prescribed course of instruction in the primary school. It 
appears to me that nothing could be more equitable than this 
arrangement: Hindus would be gratified by having Hindi recog- 
nized as the basis of the--vernacuiar, while the Muhammadan 
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phase of the language would still retain the stamp of official 
currency. 

As regards the language question, I have no patience with the 
continued use of the fantastic word Urdu. What people talk 
all over these provinces is Hindustani, which, when written, 
takes a Persianized form among Muhammadans and a Hindi 
form among Hindus. In both phases it has a Hindi basis, which 
cannot be got rid of even in the most artificial Urdu ; on the 
other hand, a multitude of Persian words have been naturalized 
in its common vocabulary, which even in Hindi it would be pedantic 
to ignore. As it is already the general medium of intercourse 
throughout India, all Indian races may eventually be brought 
to accept it, and therefore the recognition of a multiplicity of 
spoken dialects as distinct literary languages is much to be depre- 
cated. ‘The best means of checking the growing divergence 
between Hindustani and other Indian vernaculars would perhaps 
be found in the institution of an academy of orientalists, who 
would authoritatively settle the renderings to be adopted for new 
terms of European art and science. But the universal acceptance 
of a neutralized Hindustani, involving a complete reconciliation 
between Urdu and Hindi, can only be effected in one way. So 
long as the vernacular is written by Munshis in the Persian, 
and by Pandits in the Nagri character, itis utterly impossible 
that purism should be eradicated. The one party will indent 
on Persian and Arabic for their vocabulary, the other on Sanskrit ; 
and though the grammatical structure may be much the same 
in both compositions, neither of the two will be intelligible to the 
writer of the other. The adoption of the Roman character would 
at once remove the whole difficulty; and if it were introduced 
in our schools, it would rapidly, without any forcing, supersede 
both its rivals as the vehicle for ordinary written communi- 
cation. 

I have already alluded to the decay of native arts and manu- 
factures, for which our faulty system of education is partly respon- 
sible, Something is being done towards their revival by Schools of 
Design and by local Exhibitioas, as at Lahor, Bombay and elsewhere. 
But, so long as the dreadful upas tree of the public Works De- 

artment is allowed to overshadow the country, sporadic efforts 
like these can have no perceptible effect on popular culture. Ar- 
chitecture is the first of all the decorative arts, and its degradation 
paralyses them all. Our public buildings, which with scarcely an 
exception are either ludicrously mean or obtrusively hideous, now 
occupy conspicuous positions in every station and municipality, 
and, being naturally accepted as models for imitation, are rapidly 
accustoming the native eye to what is vulgar and tasteless, What 
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weight in the opposite scale can be attributed to the teaching 
of a few schools or an occasional grant for the restoration of an 
ancient palace or temple? If there is really a desire to revive 
oriental art, I believe it can be done without the fussy agency 
of a department and without any expense to the State, simply 
by allowing municipal committees to erect their own buildings 
to make each Town Hall an emporium of local industry, and 
generally to develope indigenous talent by the exercise of judicious 
patronage. In technical as well as in the higher literary edu- 
cation, I believe that a healthy influence can be exerted by 
Government only from the outside, by removing artificial restric- 
tions and encouraging spontaneous action. In primary education, 
on the other hand, the whole burden must fall on the State ; but, 
by a simplification of the machinery, the cost and labour may 
be rendered much less than at present and the outturn much 
larger and of a more durable quality. 

A notable stimulus has been given to indigenous industry by 
a local show, which was started by a former Collector, Mr. 
Willock, in 1873. It is supported by voluntary subscriptions 
which amount every year to upwards of Rs. 4,000. As a horse 
fair, it has succeeded so well, that it now receives an annual 
Government grant of Rs, 1,250 for prizes, and attracts remount 
officers from all parts of India. As regards agricultural produce, 
greater care is taken than before in the selection of grain for seed, 
so that Bulandshahr wheat is very largely exported and is 
quoted at high prices im the- London market, Attention to the 
subject of cattle breeding is encouraged by a special Government 
grant of Rs, 100, but no improvement has yet been effected. 
As fodder becomes every year scarcer and dearer, the people 
must gradually reduce the extravagant number of miserable 
half-starved animals that they are now in the habit of keeping. 
With a smaller stock, of better quality, the compulsory reserya- 
tion of grazing ground in every village will be most beneficial, 
but if it is started immediately, before the small farmers have fully 
realized how impossible it is for them, under the altered cir- 
cumstances of the country, to support a large herd in good 
condition, the effect will probably be only to intensify the present 
evil. Until the breed of cattle has been improved, it is pre- 
mature to attempt any improvement in the native plough, The 
arts and manufactures represented at the district show were, till 
lately, ludicrous and puerile. This department has now made 
great bounds: the Sikanderabad muslins, the Jewar durries and 
rugs, the Khurja pottery, the Jahangirabad cotton prints and 
the Bulandshahr wood-carving are revivals or developments 
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which are achieving a more than local reputation, and will all be 
represented at the forthcoming Calcutta Exhibition. 

If in a native State, admimstration is ruined by caprice, still 
more so is it in British India by routine and returns, This is 
most conspicuously illustrated by the department of Public 
Works. For large imperial undertakings, such as_ railways, 
bridges over the great rivers, military roads extending the whole 
length of the province, and barracks for European soldiers, it 
is desirable to maintain an adequate staff of European En- 
gineers. But for the ordinary ~equirements of a civil district, 
local native talent would be not only more economical, but also 
more efficient. ‘The masons who reared the tombs and palaces that 
are still the most notable sights in the country, have direct 
descendants at the present day, in the creators, for instance, of 
modern Mathuré, which dates entirely from the beginning of this 
century, and justly ranks as one of the handsomest cities in north- 
ern India. If men of this stamp were allowed to design and 


‘execute our district buildings, the promotion of indigenous 


industry would become so far a reality, instead of a transparent 
fiction as hitherto. The only difficulty lies in their inability 
to satisfy departmental requirements in the matter of tabular 
statements and returns. These are based on an intricate and 
voluminous system of checks and counterchecks, which if requires 
some years’ training to master, and assiduous labour to maintain. 
The entire energy of the whole establishment is concentrated 
on the manipulation of the accounts, and the works are left 
to look after themselves. However badly the latter may turn 
out, if only they cost enough, they will make an imposing show 
on paper at the year’s end, and will be regarded with complete 
satisfaction by the supreme authorities. For example, the com- 
pletion of an embankment along the right bank of the Kalindi 
for the protection of the town of Bulandshahr, was specially 
mentioned in an annual report as an important work of public 
utility. The cost was Rs, 4,000: it was not added, perhaps it 
was not known, that the actual benefit was less than nid In 
order to construct it, earth was dug from the town side, and 
the level of the ground was thus reduced below that of the bed of 
the river. The result was that for some years the drainage 
from the surrounding country collected, as in a basin, and was 
barred from all escape. The nuisance was partially remedied 
by the great flood of 1880, which breached the embankment in 
several places, thus proving it to be as powerless against the 
river in exceptional seasons, as it was effective for mischief in 
ordinary years, ‘This isa fair sample of the injurious results of 
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a policy which entrusts district works to irresponsible provincial 
agency ; irresponsible, because the local authorities are powerless to 
interfere, while the departmental authorities—sublimely indifferent 
to such petty undertakings—see only the neatly tabulated entries 
in the official return, and these they complacently pass as quite 
en regle. Besides the embaukment and some new barracks in 
the jail, the only other original work that has been executed 
by professional engineers during my tenure of office in this 
district, is the bridge, which, as already mentioned, fell down a 
few months after it was finished. In the extensive series of 
improvements, which in the course of four years have converted 
a mean village into a handsome town, the department has had 
no hand whatever, except that it greatly delayed their com- 
mencement by representing to the Government, with stupendous 
effrontery, that the result would be “ an eye-sore.” 

Facts will never run off so smoothly as mathematical ab- 
stractions, and, therefore, to avoid friction, it is generally found advi- 
sable to adhere to the latter, The district officer signs these faucy 
documents by scores at a time, in duplicate or triplicate, at the 
top or the bottom, on the face or the reverse, in the blank 
spaces indicated by the engineer, and can only hope they are 
technically correct; for the purposes of actual check he keeps 
a simple statement of his own, which may be very unscientific, 
but is as least intelligible. About the middle of the month, 
when the returns have all been despatched and objections 
answered, the European Engineer feels a little at leisure, and 
drives out to see the bridge, or road, that may be in progress, 
gives a few hurried instructions, which he cannot stop to see 
carried out, and returns into the station, where he presents his 
bill for travelling allowance, at the rate of eight annas a mile. 
If there were only simple returns, such as the Magistrate himself 
could keep, without the assistance of a trained accountant, the 
engineer might be a native, who could hire for a couple of 
rupees an ekka or a poney that would take him to the remotest 
part of the district, where he could spend a day or two in the 
leisurely inspection of work, finding all the accommodation he 
required in some neighbouring village. His pay also would be 
counted by tens of rupees instead of by hundreds; and, as 
his supervision would be more continuous, there would be more 
of day-labour and less necessity for the employment of con- 
tractors, middle-men and munshis, These are the only people 
who profit by the high rates which prevail in the Department of 
Public Works. If the money went to the bricklayer, the 
mason, or the carpenter, there would be less cause for regret; 
but the whole present system seems to have been invented solely 
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for the benefit of that very unprofitable person, the artificial 
product of our mistaken school policy, the Munshi, the parasite 
of the real working community If the position of the latter 
were improved and their work recognised at its proper value, as 
in England, the son of a skilled artizan would not think to bet- 
ter himself, as now unfortunately he often doés, by abandoning 
his hereditary occupation and becoming a quill-driver in an 
office 

The disbandment of the whole corps of executive and assistant 
engineers would not only be the greatest possible boon to the dis- 
tricts, but would even be welcomed by themselves, if due re- 
gard were had to vested interests and appointments of equal 
emolument found for them in a more appropriate sphere. The 
officers of the Roads and Building Department are the one body of 
Government servants in the country who notoriously have no 
heart in their work. It is impossible that they should ‘have. 
Though by profession engineers, they are in fact merely ac- 
countants’ clerks. Of all the maltitudinous circulars ‘that year 
by year are issued for their guidance, scar¢ely one per cent. 
refer to matters of construction. The rest are complicated 
rules of procedure as to filling in returns; corrections of mis- 
prints or explanations of unintelligible phraseology in previous 
orders; or most frequently of all, fulminations of the direst 
penalties against any attempt to exercise independent judgment. 
The one exception is probably either puerile or mischievous ; 
such as an elaborate specification and sketch of a child’s tub, 
that was circulated not very long ago, with a sharp metal edge 
to it, which might be warranted to draw blood whenever used. 

Again, what little work a District Engineer has to do out of his 
office, is profoundly uninteresting. The maintenance of a road 
is a task that requires no great intellect or skill, ‘and in England 
would be entrusted to quite a subordinate ; while'in the mat- 
ter of buildings, there is no scope for the exercise of taste or 
ingenuity, standard plans having beén provided, from ‘which 
no deviation is allowed, whatever may be the différencés in the 
locality and nature of the site. The consideration of such 
particulars is of less importance than might ‘at ‘first be ima- 
gined ; for the designs have been so skilfully ¢Ontrived as to be 
equally unsuitable wherever they may be plated. For a man 
with the ‘slightest element of humianity ‘and ‘food taste ‘in his 
composition, it must be unspeakable ‘misery to superintend the 
constraction ‘of edifices which will not only ‘cause daily discomfort 
to the unfortunate officials who are dodmed to use them, ‘but 
will also permanently disfigure the landscape and_ pervert the 
indigenous sentiment of ‘architectural “propriety. The only ‘in- 
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nocent and legitimate source of gratification, of which the cir- 
cumstances ‘admit, es in totalling up the number of miles for 
which travelling allowance can be drawn. On the other hand, 
no more devoted body of public servants exists than the Engi- 
neers in the Canal Department. They are taken from precisely the 
same ‘class of men as their brethren on the roads; but they 
are less hampered by accounts; in dealing with such a subtle 
element as water, they are constantly confronted by unforeseen 
complications which afford exercise for ingenuity; and they 
have something in which they can take an honest pride, if at 
the end of each successive year their returns show a larger area 
to which they have extended the blessings of irrigation. 

In a district like Bulandshahr, with many rich, liberal, and 
fairly well educated members of the native aristocracy, not ga- 
thered together in a few large towns, but residing on their own 
estates in all parts of the country, it would be an easy matter 
to constitute an influential and really representative Committee 
for the administration of local interests. Nothing, however, 
could be more pitiably unreal than the Committee actually exist- 
ing. Itis supposed to have at its disposal an annual income 
of over Rs. 70,000; ‘but almost the whole of this considerable 
sum is absorbed by fixed charges, or has to be expended by de- 
partmental agency. <A single item of about Rs. 2,500 for petty 
original works is all that the Committee can call absolutely its 
own, and ‘can spend on projects of its own selection. If in any 
year this item is omitted from the budget, the Committee is 
then debarred froin any ‘the ‘slightest exercise of independent 
judgment. Being entirely supported by arbitrary allotments, 
it gains nothing by judicious management ; for whatever may 
be so realized, is merged in Proviucial funds, and no benefit ac- 
crues ‘to the district. With resources of its own, a more com- 
plete control over a less extended area, and ‘a system of 
accounts which it could understand, the Committee would 
rapidly develope into a genuine district council, a seat in 
which would be highly coveted, not only as a personal distinc- 
tion, but for the substantial responsibilities that it involved. 
The sense of local power would act as a strong stimulus to local 
usefulness, and spontaneous beneficial enterprise would relieve 
the State of ‘many burdens now unfairly forced upon iit. No 
reasonable person will voluntarily drop his money into the 
bottomless pit of a Government department, the mouth of which 
is so barred by checks and counterchecks that extrication‘can only 
be effected by much technical dexterity, and after the endurance 
of long delay. But, if the committee had greater freedom, it 
would ‘soon acquire the confidence of the public, and become 
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the ordinary channel for the distribution of the many streams 
of private benevolence, which are now too often wasted for want 
of effective direction. 

It is one of the most convincing proofs of the general in- 
capacity for self-government, that in many towns and villages, 
accumulated funds are often left unutilized, and local improve- 
ments that every one desires, are unexecuted, simply on account 
of jealousy and a want of mutual confidence. If the district 
officer will take upon himself the responsibility of administration, 
the community is only too glad to place the money at his 
disposal and to supplement it by further subscriptions. They 
will not trust it to any one of themselves; and if the new road, 
or tank, or market-place, or whatever it may be, involves, as it 
generally will, the demolition of a house.or two and the appro- 
priation of the site, the owners will resist to the utmost of 
their power any requisition advanced by their neighbours, but 
will at once, and in a most liberal spirit, fall in with the wishes 
of a European officer. It is not that any compulsion is used, 
for complaint would be immediately entertained in the Civil 
Court, but they have confidence in their rulers, and believe them 
to act from more impersonal and disinterested motives than 
they attribute to their own townsmen. | 

If used as a supplement and an incentive to private enter- 

rise and benevolence, the surplus funds of the Municipalities 
and Act XX. towns might be made far more generally beneficial 
than they ordinarily are. During the last four years the improve- 
ments that have been effected in all the principal towns of 
this district are so enormous, that every visitor enquires with 
amazement where the money has come from. Immediate 
supervision, with no contractors and middle-men, and no large 
establishments for the elaboration of accounts and returns, has 
so far reduced the actual outlay, that it is much below the 
ordinary estimate for works of such magnitude; but the great 
secret lies in the persistent adoption of the principle, that no 
public improvement should be undertaken unless voluntary 
subscriptions are forthcoming as well as State aid. But in order 
for this system to succeed, it is necessary to be in sympathetic 
accord with the people, and not to force upon them anything 
opposed to their prejudices, or greatly in advance of their real 
requirements. Though themselves illiterate and indifferent to the 
laws of hygiene, they are quite sensible of the value of education 
for their children and of the advantages to be derived from 
bridged and avenued roads, convenient tanks and ghats for bathing 
purposes, good wells, clean paved streets, commodious market- 
places, aud substantial water-tight houses, In all such works as 
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these, the majority of the people concerned are always ready to 
co-operate, and even the obstructive minority will in the end 
be gratified by the result. Instead of the impracticable dream 
of self-government, if only a modest scheme of decentralization 
were jntroduced, every District Committee, without the worry and 
delay of repeated references for sanction to higher authority, would 
have certain limited funds of its own to lay out in the 
furtherance of local projects and the encouragement of native 
enterprise. The result would be a great and immediate saving in 
State expenditure, and the eventual development of a public 
spirit, which would be a real qualification for higher political 


responsibilities, 














Art. XL—THE KANJARS OF UPPER INDIA. 


HE present article is an attempt to piece together such seraps 
of information as could be collected on the manners, in- 
dustries, religion, and traditions of the Kanjara tribe,—a tribe 
which is itself found only in scraps or fragmentary groups, 
scattered among the different districts of Upper India, and is 
one of the few surviving remains of the old wandering and 
predatory nations, by whom the entire country was peopled in the 
earliest times, As little or no information could be collected from 
books, almost all the facts hereinafter described are the results 
of personal observation, or of direct enquiry made from Kanjars 
themselves. 

The largest account of this people that I have seen in print is 
that contained in the late Mr. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and 
Castes, Vol. I, p. 389. This account does not fill one entire page, 
and a good deal of the space is taken up with giving the names 
of the seven clans, into which Kanjars are-nominally divided. 

Kanjara is the name by which the hunting and roving clans 
of Upper India are most widely known ; though according to the 
returns of the census taken in 1881, the Kanjar tribe is less 
numerous in the North-West and Oudh than the Baurias, Chiis, 
Thérus, Nats, Banm&nush, and Kols,—all of whom are approxi- 
mately in the same backward stage of culture, The term Kanjara 
is often loosely applied to other tribes, who call themselves by a 
different name, but lead a similar life. The name does not appear 
among the savages of the Punjab.* But roving tribes bearing 
this name are found in Rajputana,+ in Behar, ¢ in Bengal as 
Gangwar, § and in the Deccan as Kanjar, Zingar, or Jingar. || The 
name “ Kanjara” re-appears in various forms, not only in India 
but in those countries of Europe, which have been invaded by 





* The tribes in the Punjab, corresponding to the Kanjars of Hindustan, 
are the Sansis and Bauriyas. 

t Sherring’s Castes, Vol. III., p. 62. 

t Bengal Census Report for 1872, p. 158, where they are said to be very 
numerous in the Purneah district. 

§ Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII, Article 19, p. 457. Here the Gangwars are 
said to be aclan of Nats. But it is well known that Nats in many of their 
habits closely resemble Kanjars. ; 

| The Kanjars are described as a wild tribe, living in the jungles between 
Nagpur and the Warda rivers in Sherring’s Castes, Vol. II, p. 155. The 
same writer mentions the Zingars or Jingars in Vol. i, p. 123, as artizans of 
an inferior order. The two statements are not cont.adictory, but rather 
confirm each other, 
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Gipsy tribes from the East. Thus in Roumelia these tribes are 
called Cingarees ; in Roumania, Tschingenes ; in Hungary, Tziganys ; 
in Italy, Cingari; and in Spain, Zincéro, The German “ Zigeuner ” 
for vagrant, and the English “ Conjurer” for juggler, may perhaps 
(though other etymologies are given) be derived from the same 
root. The Gipsies of Europe have, for purposes of concealment, 
adopted a Hindi patois as their peculiar cant, and have given 
it the name of Romaney from the country (Roumania), where they 
first encamped in Europe. On the other hand, Kanjars have 
adopted a secret language of their own, and use the vulgar tongue 
only when they speak to outsiders, 

There is searcely a district in Upper India, in which small 
encampments of Kanjars cannot be seen at times, either in solitary 
jungle tracts which are favourable for game and secrecy, or in the 
outskirts of villages, wherever it may be convenient to them to halt 
and sell their wares.* All true Kanjars are addicted to a roving 
life ; and if they halt for a time near some town or village, they 
put up their temporary sheds, made with poles and matting, 
in & grove at some distance apart from the abodes of the settled 
inhabitants, ‘They have no connection whatever with Hindu 
forms of worship, or with the rules of life whick that religion 
prescribes ; + and are entirely outside the pale of caste. Their 
natural home is the forest, where they subsist by hunting jackals, 
wolves, hares, and any other kind of animal that they can kill 
or catch, by gathering such roots and vegetable products as 
require no cultivation, and by extracting juice from the palm-tree, 
which, after it has become fermented, is the favourite beverave 
of almost all the wandéring and low caste tribes of India. They 
are clever, too, at trapping birds and squirrels, and digging out 
snakes, mungooses, bandicoots, field rats, lizards, and any other 





* During the time of the kings of Oudh, they were much more numerous 
than they are now in the Bharaich district. William’s Oudh Census, Vol, I, 
p. 108. Inthe Census Report of the North-West Provinces, 1865, it is 
noted that they were found in 30 out of 35 districts. In the Census Report 
of the North-West and Oudh, 1882, they are said to have been found in 
every district of the United Provinces except, Lalitpur aud Garhwal., 

{ I inquired once of a Kanjar woman who formed one of a gang 
encamped in the Lucknow district at Bakshi Talau, what their religion was. 
This encampment had remained stationary in that spot for more than six 
eonsecutive years, and its members were evidently on the road to absorption 
into the great vortex of Hindu castes. She told me that they had no 
religion, but were ready to worship all the gods alike, if they couid be 
allowed, the Hindu, the Mussulman, and the gods of the Sahib Log 
(European’, and that if she had her choice she certainly preferred the last, 
as they were obviously by far the most powerful of the three. Her remark, 
that she had no religion of her own, was an exaggeration of the fact, though 
she was evidently forgetting what her own religion was, or losing faith in it, 
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kind of vermin that chance may throw in their way; all of 
which they eat indiscriminately. Many of the dakaits, or gang- 
robbers, whe infest the public highways at night are Kanjars ; and 
in the pursuit of this calling they are sometimes associated with 
evil-doers from among the Hindu community. 

Kanjars are seldom or never seen in groups of more than 20 
or 40 persons of all ages at a time, and the number is sometimes 
even less. These little groups may unite sometimes for special 
and temporary objects. But large groups are never permanently 
formed. Small wandering hordes, such as may still be seen 
among the lowest races of men, are the germs out of which alk 
the largest societies or nations have gradually sprung. When 
life is so rude and simple, that separate class interests, each 
depending on the other, cannot be created, no permanent cohesion 
of parts is possible ; and a larger group, if it should be formed for 
a time, rapidly falls to pieces again. “ Scattered over many re- 
gions,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ there are minute hordes,— 
“still extant examples of the primordial type of. society. We 
“have Wood-Veddahs living sometimes in pairs, and only now 
“and then assembling ; we have Bushmen wandering about in 
“families, and forming larger groups but occasionally ; we have 
“ Fuegians clustered by the dozen or score. ‘Tribes of Australians, 
“of Tasmanians, of Andamanese, are variable within the limits of 
“perhaps 20 to 50. And similarly if the region is inhospitable 
‘‘ as with the Esquimaux, or if the arts of life are undeveloped as 
‘‘ with the Digger-Americans, or if adjacent higher races are 
“obstacles to growth as with hill tribes, like the Juangs, this 
‘‘ limitation to primitive size continues.” * Among the Kanjars 
there are some groups or clans, which make a habit of keeping 
within easy reach of towns and villages, while others seldom or 
never leave the forest. But even among the former, it is not 
merely the proximity of settled communities, which prevents the 
formation of larger groups. For even in wider forest tracts, where 
there is ample space and no impediment from higher races, the same 





* Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, Part II, Chap. III, p. 482, Ed. 1877. In 
the text the phrase is Digger-Indians ; but I have taken the liberty of chang- 
ing it to Digger-Americans, so as to prevent the misunderstanding which 
might arise from the use of the word Zndian. A fuller account of the root- 
Diggers or Shoshenees, who live near the sources of the Mussoorie may be seen 
in page 60, Vol. II of Great Deserts of America, by Abbé Em. Domenech, 
published by Longman and Green in 1860, The same writer speaking of the 
Comanchees, a less savage tribe than the Shoshenees, says :—“‘ This tribe pos- 
“ sesses an infinite number of petty chiefs, who lead bands of marauders,” &c. 
(Vol. II, p. 841) ; and of another tribe he says:—“ The Selishes have no re- 

‘ gular form of government: they live in bands of 200 or 300 individuals,” 


(Vol. II, p. 343.) 
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law of petty non-associative hordes prevails ; and it would bea rare 
thing to find an encampment of more than, or even as many as, 50 

rsons. In the earliest times this type of society must have pre- 
vailed throughout the whole of India, and it is well known that it 
still prevails very largely in some parts of the centre and the south 
where settled Hindu communities scarcely exist. It was only 
when agriculture had transformed the habits of some of the hunt- 
ing and nomad tribes, and drawn around it the various class in- 
terests inseparable from the settled state, that larger communities 
could atlast be formed. The system of Indian castes was based 
upon the division of labour ; but this principle could not take root 
in the soil, till it was sown there with the crops of the husbandman, 

The Kanjars live chiefly, as we have seen, by hunting and trap- 
ping, and by gathering the spontaneous fruits and roots of the 
forest. But there is no savage race in the world, in which certain 
rudimentary arts have not been practised from the earliest times. 
The Kanjars not only practise such arts as are necessary to their 
own existence, but they have acquired certain other crafts which 
are of no little utility to the settled communities, amongst whom 
they wander. They make mats of the sirki, reed baskets of 
wattled cane, fans of palm leaves, and rattles of plaited straw ;—the 
last of which are now sold to Hindu children as toys, though ori- 
ginally they were used by Kanjars themselves (if we are to trust 
to the analogies afforded by other backward races) as sacred and 
mysterious instrumeuts.* From the stalks of the munj grass and 





* Thus among the Abipones of Svuth America, the priestess who conducts 
the ceremonies in connexion with the worship of the Pleiades “ rattles a gourd 
* full of hardish fruit-seeds to musical time.” ‘The Congo-Negros “ had a 
* great wooden rattle, upon which they took their oaths.” In North Ameri- 
ca, when any person is sick, the sorcerer or medicine-man brings the sacred 
rattle and shakes it over him : this says Prescott, is “ the principal catholicon 
for all diseases.” According to some of the earlier travellers in America (Lafi- 
tau, Vol. I, p. 211), the rattle was even regarded asa deity. ‘TShese examples of 
the rattle have been chiefly taken from Sir John Lubbock’s Early History of 
Civilisation, Appendix Part II, p. 405, Edit., 1870. In Burma (as I have seen) 
diseases like small-pox, measles, cholera, &c., are ascribed to visitations of evil 
spirits. I remember once seeing a whole village turn out at a stated hour in 
the evening and commence violently beating the hollow bamboo piles on 
which the floors of their houses are raised above the ground. A loud clat- 
tering and rattling noise ensued: and I was told that this wasinteuded as a 
simultaneous raid against the evil spirits, who resided inside the hollow bam- 
boo poles and afflicted the dwellings of the people with the epidemic then 
raging. A rattling discordant noise seems to have been considered efficacious 
as a devil-driver amongst the Hindus. Mr. Sherring (Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
Vol, I, p. 344) alludes toa low Indian caste called Jalwa, who, a few days 
after the birth of a child ina great man’s family, come around the house to 
yell and shrick. “ This is supposed to be a preservative from ghosts, imps and 
hobgoblins, who are frightened away from the infant by these hideous 
sounds,” Here the barbarian tongue does duty for the barbarian rattle, 
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from the roots of the paldsi tree, they make ropes which are sold 
or bartered to villagers in exchange for grain, milk, pigs, &. They 

repare the skins of which drums are made, and sell them to 
Hindu musicians ;—though, probably, as in the case of the rattle, 
the drum was originally used by Kanjars themselves and worship- 
ped as a fetish :* for even the Arya tribes, who are said to have 
been far more advanced than the indigenous races, sung hymns in 
honour of the drum or dundubhi as if it were something sacred. 
They make plates of broad leavés, which are ingeniously 
stitched together by thin stalks ; and plates of this kind are very 
widely used by the inferior Indian castes and by confectioners and 
sellers of sweetmeats, The mats of siri reed, with which they 
cover their own temporary sheds, are largely used by cart-drivers 
of all classes or castes, to protect their goods and them- 
selves against rain. Thetoddy,+ or juice of the palm- 
tree, which they extract and ferment by methods of their 
own, and partly for their own use, finds a ready sale 
amongst low caste Hindus in villages and market towns, 
They are among the chief stone-cutters in Upper India, especially 
in the manufacture of the grinding stone which is very widely used. 
They gather the white wool-like fibre that grows in the pods of 
the Sélmali or Indian cotton tree, and twist it into thread for the 
use of weavers, In the manufacture of brushes for the cleaning 
of cotton-yarn they enjoy an almost entire monopoly. { In these 
brushes a stiff mass of horse hair is attached to a wooden 
handle by sinews and strips of hide; and the workmanship is 
remarkably neat and durable. Another complete, or almost 
complete, monopoly enjoyed by Kanjars is the collection and sale 
of the roots of khaskhas grass, which are afterwards made up 





* According to the late Dr. Muir (see Sanskrit texts, Vol. V, p. 466, Edi- 
tion 1870), in the Atharva Veda, V. 20, there is a hymn addressed to the drum 
as a sacred instrument. It is stated by Mr. Tylor that the drum, like the 
rattle, is a serious instrument, and not a plaything, amongst modern savages, 
Anthropology, Chap. XII, p. 293, Edit, 1881. 


+t The word toddy is the Anglicized form of tadi (aret.) the juice of 


the GTS or fan-palm, from the stem of which the liquor is extracted, and 


from the leaves of which the Indian fan or hand-punka is made. On _ the love 
of savage races for spirituous liquors, see Great Deserts of America, by Abbé 
Domenech, Vol. II, p. 27, 50,57.) ; 

t There is a small Muhammedan caste of recent formation, whose special 
function it is to manufacture weavers’ brushes, This caste is called Kunchi- 
band. The brushes are made by them on precisely the same plan as those 
made by Kanjars, It is not impossible that the members of this caste were 
originally Kanjars, who bave been converted to Islam by men of the Juliha, 
or Muhammedan weaver caste, whose attachment to the creed of Islam is 
more than ordinarily intense. 
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by others into door-screens and used as refrigerators during the 
hottest montis of the year. The roots of this wild grass, which 
grows in most abundance on the outskirts of forests, or near the 
banks of rivers, are dug out of the earth by an instrument called 
Khanti.* The same implement serves as a dagger or short spear 
for killing wolves or jackals, as a tool for carving a secret entrance 
through the clay-wall of a villager’s hut, in which a burglary is 
meditated, as a spade or hoe for digging snakes, field rats, lizards, &c., 
out of their holes and edible roots out of the earth, and as a hatchet 
for chopping wood, 

In most of the above arts or industries, it is easy to recognize 
functions or germs of functions, one or other of which has long 
been the stereotyped hereditary calling of certain inferior castes, 
such as Bahaliya, Bari, Behna, Chamar, Dharkdr, Kori, Kalwé4r, 
aud others ; and hence we may reasonably conclude, that the wan- 
dering and predatory tribes, which were once universal in Upper 
India, but of which now only a few fragments remain, were the 
yudis indigestaque moles, out of which the several castes, with 
their respective functions, were fashioned by slow degrees. 

One of the arts (as we have shewn) in which Kanjars chiefly 
excel is that of making reed mats, fibre ropes, nets, cane baskets, 
rattles, palm-fans, &c. The light sirki mat, for example, with 
which they cover their own moveable leaf huts, is a model of 
neatness and simplicity, combined with usefulness, Almost all the 
other wandering tribes, besides Kanjars, and almost all the lowest 
Hindu castes (that is, those who are least removed from the Kanjar 
stage, such as Déms, Bhangis, Khatiks, Binds, Bhars, Dharkars, 
&c.) are noted for their skill iw similar kinds of workmanship, 
The proficiency displayed by the Indian savage in this respect 
is one of the many links connecting them with savage races in 
other parts of the world ; for there seems to have been no race of 
men so ignorant as to be destitute of this art in some kind 
of form, wherever the materials have been supplied by nature 
ready to their hands, The Hottentots, for example, made their 





* So called from the root “@7_ which in Sanskrit means to dig or make 


ahole. ‘The handle is about 3 feet long, and the blade (which is sharpened 
into a eurved point something like the blade of a knife) is about a foot long, 
The blade is now made of iron, but was originally of stone, The iron 
blade is procured by Kanjars from ironsmiths. ‘The handle is made by 
themselves. Mr. Sherring in Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p. 38, says: 
** At the commencement of the hot weather the Kanjar takes the sweet- 
“scented khaskhas grass and works it into a light bamboo frame.” This 
is a mistake. It is not the grass, but the root of the khaskhas which is se 
used. And it is not Ksujars but Chaparbands and others who make the light 
bamboo frame and fasten the khaskhas roots into it. 
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huts of plaited osiers covered with mats; and “the mats were 
“made of bulrushes and flags dried in the sun, and so closely 
“ fitted together, that only the heaviest rain could penetrate them.” 
The Veddahs, the wild tribes of Ceylon, live in huts formed of 
boughs and bark, and make strings for their bows, and ropes for 
guiding their hunting buffaloes. The Mincopies, or natives of the 
Andaman Islands, who dispute with Veddahs the distinction of 
being the lowest of the human race in the scale of culture, 
manufacture fishing-nets, bow-strings,- and the long cord which 
they attach to their harpoons; and their women stitch together 
small leaf-aprons, similar in design to those said to have been worn 
by our first parents after the Fall, and still worn by some of the 
Kolarian and Dravidian tribes in Central and Southern India 
at the present day.* The Australian savages roof their huts with 
palm leaves attached to broad pieces of bark, which they strip off 
the gum-tree, and manufacture vessels of bark for receiving and 
holding water. The Feejeeans surmount their ramparts with reed 
fences and stockades, roof their houses with thatch work of wild 
sugarcane and fern leaves, and rig their canoes with sails made 
of mats. The Maoris make fishing lines and nets of. the fibres of a 
wild flax plant, and protect the sides of their houses with a 
wicker work of osiers closely thatched with dry reeds. The Tahi- 
tians made fishing-nets, lines, and ropes out of the fibre of the 
cocoanut and other native plants, covered their houses with palm 
leaves laid in the form of thatch, and were very skilful in making 
baskets and wicker work of a thousand different patterns. The 
Kamchadales build their yourts or joint-family dwellings with 
wooden pillars, the interstices between which are filled up 
with a strong wicker work, The Fuegians,—another race 
for whom a claim has been set up as being the lowest of mankind, 
—make baskets, water-buckets, and fishing-lines. + It is worthy 
of note that the Hindu lawgiver, who probably flourished at about 
300 B. C., assigns “ the working with canes and reeds” as the 
appropriate function of the lowest caste existing in his own day, 
whom he calls Sopdka or dog-eater.{ The chimpanzee builds 





* As for example, the Chenchus: (Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
Vol. III, p. 140.) In Vol. III, 208, the Koragars are described as using 
bunches of leafy twigs. 

This, and the other — previously quoted, have been collected 
from Pre-historic Times, Chaps. XIII. and XIV, by Sir John Lubbock. 


t Institutes of Manu, Chap. X. sl. 37. The caste, to which this func- 
tion is assigned, is called Pandusopaka, that is, the dog-eating clan of the 
tribe of Pandus. Dog-diet is considered unclean at the present day, even 
by Kanjars. The Lawgiver can scarcely find language to express his abhor- 
f the Sopakas, see slokas 52-56. ! 
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himself a house or shelter quite equal to that of some savages, 
The first men that existed may have known this art by inborn 
instinct ; but even if they did not, they must soon have learnt it, 
when the necessities of their position as hunters compelled them 
to study the customs and contrivances of the anithals with whom 
they disputed possession of the forest. * 

Another art, in which Kanjars especially excel, and which con- 
nects them with savage tribes elsewhere, is that of stone-cutting. 
They are the chief millstone-makers in Upper India. There is 
one division of Kanjars, namely, the Sankat clan, which has evi- 
dently derived its name from this industry. Originally, that is, before 
the art of smelting and shaping metals was known, all blades, 
spearheads, arrowheads, &c., were (as is well known) made of 
stone, The ancestors of mankind could never have maintain- 
ed themselves against the fiercer animals of the forest, or 
preyed upon the smaller ones, if they had not found out 
how to provide themselves with the weapons necessary to the 
purpose. At present all the implements and tools used by 
Kanjars, and, in fact, by all the other hunting and trapping 
tribes still left in India, are bladed or tipped with iron ; and the iron 
is fashioned to the shape required not by the hunters themselves, but 
by men of the Lohar caste. But though the Indian savage of modern 
times has lost the art of stone-cutting for the manufacture of 
weapons, he has retained it none the less for those purposes, in 
which stone is still useful, The grinding-mill, which Kanjars 
make, consists of two circular stones of equal diameter. ‘The 
upper one, which is the--thicker and- heavier of the two, revolves 
on a wooden pivot fixed in the centre of the lower one, and is 
propelled by two women, each holding the same handle. The 
widespread use of this contrivance is one of the many proofs of 
the uniformity of human instincts. For millstones of almost 
precisely the same design were known to the Israelites; + and 
they are used to this day by the Christians of Abyssinia, { by the 
wild Tureoman tribes of Central Asia, § and by the natives of 
India, The same kind of grinding-stone is still used in the Heb- 





"===, 


* Pre-historic Times, Chap. XVI, p. 573, by Sir John Lubbock. 

t Luke’s Gospel, Chap. XVII, verse 35: “ Two women shall be grinding 
together: the one shall be taken and the other left. See also Isaiah, Chap. 
XLVII, verse 2.. 

Dr, Wolg’s Travels and Adventures, 1861, p. 491. The Abyssinians 
work at the mill standing ; the natives of India sitting : hence in Abyssinia 
the handle is long, and in India short. 


The Turkoman grinding stone is alluded te in many places in the 
Merv Oasis, by Mr. O, Donovan, Lendon, 1882. 
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rides ; * and it has only lately been superseded in Eutope by the 
use of iron machinery. Kanjars (as we have said) are the chief 
manufacturers of the grinding-stone in Upper India. They could 
not have learnt the art by imitation ; for there is no respectable 
Indian caste, which could have taught them. + In Upper India 
there isonly one caste, Khatfk, anda sub-caste of Kahars called Gond, 
which share with them the monopoly of this industry ; and both 
of these are among the lowest of the Hindu fraternity,—only a 
few degrees raised above the Kanjar stage. Onthe Eastern coast 
of the Deccan there is a thieving and hunting tribe, (Bamptya,) 
which is noted for the manufacture of millstones; { and in the 
Marbhatta country there are several low tribes, (such as Takkiri, 
Pakinkar, &.,) § who are by profession manufacturers and men- 
ders of grinding-stones, but are still addicted to a roving and 
predatory life, and are still as much outside the pale of caste as 
Kanjars. There is, therefore, good reason to believe that the mill- 
stone is a legacy from the Stone age of the world, and was an 
mvention of savage races. || 





* Tylor's Anthropology, Chap. VIIT, p. 202: MacMillan & Co., 1881, 
An illustration or drawing of the process is there given, Except for the 
length of the wooden handle, (which in India is very short), the reader 
might have fancied that he had before him a picture of two Indian women 


- grinding corn, 


+ There are only two exceptions to this; but both are exceptions which 
verify the rule, ‘There is a small caste called Sang/arask, consisting of only 
3,286 persons all told, (see Census of North-West and Oudh, 1882, Appen- 
dix F, p. 5), whieh follows the trade of stone-cutting. Butthis (like Beldar, 
the name of which is derived from Persian, and not from Sanskrit) is a caste 
of recent origin and is searcely yet stereotyped. Another small caste of 
stone-cutters, which is only beginning to exist, is called Pesharaj, or one who 
prepares stone for builders,—this, too, a word of Persian origin. These men, 
some 50 years ago, were Abirs or cattle grazers, who from their contact with 
the forests and quarries in the Mirzapur district become first stone-porters, 
and then developed into stone-cutters. Mr. Growse calls attention to the 
fact that Sangtarash,as the name of a special caste, is still unrecognized in 
many places; “ Partially developed eastes are only recognized in some few 
districts, and totally iguored in others. Thus Mathura is a great centre of 
the stone-cutters’ art; but the men who practice it belong to different ranks, 
and have not adopted the distinctive trade name of Sangtarash, which seems 
to be recognized in Hamirpur, Aligharb, and Kamaon. "—WNorth-West Cen- 
sus Report, 1873, p. LAXXIV. 

ps pot i Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, p. 205. 
Sherring, Vol. II, p. 330. 

|| Another reason for ascribing the invention (in India at least) to savages 
is that in the plains of the Ganges valley, where the great caste-system 
was developed into what we see, there are no quarries from which the stone 
eould be produced, It is only at the foot of mountains where the forest 
tribes delight to dwell, that the stones can be procured. 
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There is one more industry not yet named for which Kanjars 
are noted, though in a less degree than some of the other forest 
tribes of the present day,—the collection of herbs and _ roots 
possessing medicinal properties. The knowledge of the pro- 
perties of trees and plants is one of the marked characteristics 
of savage life not only in India, but in all other parts of the 
world, Writing of the native races of North America, the Abbé 
Domenech observes :—* “If the Red Indians are but poor as- 
“ tronomers, they are, on the other hand, excellent botanists. Living 
“continually in the presence of vegetable nature, they have 
“directed their rare faculties of observation to the study of 
“plants; and their acquaintance with the vegetable kingdom 
“is wonderful. It serves to indicate to them remedies for a great 
“number of wounds and maladies.” The same remarks might 
have been written with equal truth of the wandering and forest 
tribes of India. It is these tribes who have laid the foundations of 
the healing art in this country ; and the physicians of India are 
to this day absolutely dependent on their rude kinsmen of the 
forest for the drugs which they administer to their patients, 
Among the medicinal products procured by Kanjars are the 
roots of the simal or cotton tree, the sap of which is used as 
a tonic, the fibre and juice of the gtirch creeper, which are 
given as a febrifuge, and the bark of the Lodh tree, which is 
used asa dye as well as for medicinal purposes. Other tribes 
are noted for extracting the juice (called kath’ in India and 
catechu in Europe) from the khaira tree; and hence there 
is a tribe called Khairwar in Northern India, and Kath-Ké4ri 
in Southern. -- We have already seen, how the forest-tribes 
(Kanjars included) were the first discoverers of the art of 
bleeding the fan-palm and converting its juice into spirituous 
liquor, just as the native savages of North America discovered 
the art of bleeding the maple tree and condensing its juice into 
sugar. $ Not less remarkable was the discovery of the properties 
of bhang or Indian hemp (Cannabis Indica), which like catechu 
is largely used in European pharmacy, and which in India 
has given the name of Bhangi to one of the lowest of the 





* Great Deserts of America, Vol II, p. 333. The author goes on to show 
that they use decoction of Sassafras for pleurisy, and a kind of euphorbia 
and the oil of palma christi for purgatives; how they discovered the red 
seed of the magnolia as a febrifuge, p. 335, the wood of the acacia as a 
cure for toothache, the medicinal properties of Sarsaparilla fern, &c., p, 336, 

+ Sherring’s Hindu Tvibes and Castes, Vol. I, p. 385; and Vol. II, p. 325. 


For an account of this process, see Great Deserts of America, by Abbé 
Em. Domenech, Vol Il, p. 245. 
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Hindu castes.* Another caste, Tamboli, has derived its name 
from the tambol or betel-creeper, the leaf of which is now uni- 
versally chewed in India as a stimulant; and the cultivation 
of this creeper, which originally was merely a forest plant, 
has now become so delicate as to tax the best skill of the 
Indian gardener. The wild tea plant was known and used 
in Assam by the native races of that province, even before 
the cultivation of tea gardens had been commenced by Europeans. 
Tobacco and its uses were known to the native races of America, 
long before its growth had become one of the great agricul- 
tural industries of America, Europe and Asia.t In the dis- 
covery of the properties of forest plants, it must be admitted 
that savages have been the originators, and civilized men only 
the copyists and improvers. 

The religion of the Kanjars, so far as we have been able to 
learn it, is quite what we should expect to find among a pri- 
mitive and uncultivated people. It is a religion without idols, 
without temples, and without a priesthood. They live in the 
constant dread of evil spirits, the souls of the departed, who 
are said to enter into the bodies of the living as a punishment 
for past misdeeds or neglect of burial rites, and to produce 
most of the ills to which flesh is heir. In this creed they stand 
on the same _ intellectual level with their more civilized 
kinsfolk, the Hindus, amongst whom it is universally believed 
that the air is peopled with bhuts, malignant spirits, who 
haunt graveyards, lurk in trees, re-animate corpses, devour 
living men, or attack them with madness, epilepsy, cramp, &e. 
In fact, (according to the highest authority on the subject), 
ss animism, or the belief in spiritual beings, is the essential source 
“and minimum definition of religion generally” ;¢ and the belief 





* The Bhangi is the caste of sweeper, known in European houses as 
Mehtar, These men use bhang for intoxication, and not for medicinal 
urposes, Perhaps they received their name from the skill, with which 
in their days of savagery they collected the drug. 

7 In America tobacco was not merely used as a stimulant and narcotic, 
but for giving the most solemn sanction to intertribal compacts. On the use 
of the calumet | orpeace pipe in America, see Great Deserts, by Abbé Em, 
Domenech, Vol. II, pp. 210 and 273, “ The calumet is everywhere an object 
“of great veneration. It is never smoked but at the conclusion or ratifica- 
‘‘tion of a treaty of peace, which terminates a war, commences an amnesty, 
“or sanctions a territorial agreement.” In India tobacco was not indi- 
genous, but is now very widely cultivated. Such is the uniformity of human 
instincts, that the act of smoking together is considered as a pledge of 
peace between two persons and asa guarantec that they belong to the same 
caste. If a Brahmin smoked with a Chamfr, he would be degraded at 
once to a Chamar’s status, 

{ Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. I, chapter XI, Edit. 1871. The words 
quoted in the text occur in p. 383. 
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in the preponderance of evil spirits over good is one of the 
marks of a savage aud uncultivated mind. Like the aboriginal 
Australians, Kaujars have no belief in natural death exeept as the 
effect of old age. All deaths, but those caused by natural 
decay or by violence, are ascribed to the agency of evil 
spirits. The dead are buried five or six feet deep, lest a wild 
beast should tear up the carcass, and by disturbing the body 
send forth its attendant soul to vex and persecute the living, * 
When a patient is possessed, they employ an exorcist, or spirit- 
medium, whom they call Nyotia, to compel the spirit to declare 
what his grievance is, so that satisfaction may be given him, 
and he may thus be induced to leave his victim in peace. The 
spirit-medium has power, they say, to transport the goblin 
direct into the body of some living person, and to make that 
person its mouthpiece for declaring its will. 

In the wide range of human history, it is difficult to find 
an example of a primitive horde or nation, which has not had 
its inspired prophet or deified ancestor. The man-god whom 
Kanjars worship is Mana,—a name which does not appear 
in any of the lists of the Hindu divinities. While he lived 
amongst men, he was the model fighter, the great hunter, 
the wise artificer, and the unconquered chief. He was 
not only the teacher and guide, but also the founder 
and ancestor of the tribe, He is therefore to the Kanjar 
what Hellen was to the Greeks, Romulus to the Romans, 
Abraham to the Jews, or Ishmael to the Arabs, and something 
more than what Mithu Bhukia is to the Banjara, Manjba to the 
Rewari, Alhad and Wudal to the Bundel, Rai Das to the Cham- 
dr, Lal Guru to the Bhangi, or Nanak to the Sikh. Mana 
is worshipped with more ceremony in the rainy season, when 
the trie is less migratory, than in the dry mouths of the year. 
On such oceasions, if sufficient notice is circulated, several encamp- 
ments unite temporarily to pay honor to their common ancestor, 
No altar is raised, No image is erected. ‘The worshippers 
eollect near a tree, under which they sacrifice a pig or goat, or 
sheep, or fowl, and make an offering of roasted flesh and_ spiri- 
tuous liquor. Formerly (it is said) they used to sacrifice a child, 
having first made it inseusible with fermented palm-juice or 





* The belief that the soul of the dead hovers around or near the place 
where the corpse was buried, is, or has been, of world-wide acceptation. 
It was embodied in the Latin saying, tumulum circumvolat umbra. A 
large number of examples are given in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II, 
chapter XII, pp. 24-26, Edit. 1871. 
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toddy.* They dance round the tree in honor of Méné, and sing 
the customary songs in commemoration of his wisdom nae deeds 
of valour. At the close of the ceremony there is a general 
feast, in which most of the banqueters get drunk. On these 
occasions,—but before the drunken stage has been reached,—a man 
sometimes comes forward, and declares himself to be especially 
filled with the divine presence. He abstains from the flesh and 
wine of which others partake, and remains standing before 
the tree with his eyes closed as in.a trance. If he is seized with 
a fit of trembling, the spirit of M&né is thought to have posses- 
sed him, and while the inspiration lasts he is consulted as an 
oracle by any man or woman of the assembly who desires to 
be helped out of a difficulty. Any one who has been thus in- 
spired more than once is regarded as a chosen vessel, through 
whom Méné will reveal his will; and happy is the gang or en- 
campment, which enjoys the possession of such a privileged be- 
ing. ‘There is no connection between a prophet of Mané and 
an exorcist or Nyotia. The two functions are quite distinct ; 
and neither of them is hereditary. 

There are certain goddesses also whom Kanjars worship; but 
it is difficult to ascertain their original meaning and character. 
Their names at least (as I was informed) are Mari, Parbha, 
and Bhuiyaén. Of these Mari is supreme,‘ and her worship i is 
celebrated with the same zeal and by the same ceremonies as 
that of Mana. No such name appears in the Hindu Pantheon. 
Mavi would seem to signify death ; but she is worshipped by 
Kanjars (so far as I could learn) as the animating and sustain- 
ing principle of nature. Parbha, which would appear to signi- 
fy light, is worshipped by Kanjars as the goddess of health, 
and more especially of the health of cattle. ‘he same goddess 
is worshipped by Ahirs and the other pastoral castes of India, 
and by men of any other castes who have taken to the same 
occupation. This is a connecting link between the religion of 
Kanjars and that of the low caste Hindus, Another link in 
the same chain is the worship of Bhuiyaén, the earth-goddess, 
(as the name implies.) But ler Hindu worshippers have at- 
tempted to promote her to the upper ranks of the Pantheon 





* The Kanjar who communicated these facts said, that the child used 
to open out its neck to the knife, as if it desired to be sacrificed to the 
deity. Possibly, in secluded places, where the original manners of the 
tribe have been less modified than elsewhere, human sacrifice is not yet 
extinct. Such seemed to be the opinion of the Kanjar himself, though 
he appeared to be rather afraid to confess it, knowing that the Government 
authorities would treat it as a case of murder. 

T She is also called Mabar4ni Devi, that is, the great queen goodess, 
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by adding the title of Bhaw&ni, one of the numerous names 
of Kali, the queen of heaven. 

The marriage customs of Kanjars bear no resemblance to 
those of -Hindus. ‘There is no  betrothal in childhood, no se- 
lection of auspicious days, and no elaborate ceremonies or ri- 
tual. The father or other near relative of the youth goes to 
the father of the girl, and after winning his favour with a pot 
of toddy, and gaining his consent to the marriage of his daught- 
er, he seals the bargain with a gift of money, or of some tool 
or animal which Kanjars prize. The girl selected is never a blood 
relation to the intended husband, and she is almost always of 
some other encampment or gang. A few days after the bargain 
has been made, the youth goes with his father and as many other 
men as he can collect,—all in their best attire and armed with their 
best -weapons,—and demands the girl in tones which imply 
that he is ready to seize her by foree if she is refused. The 
girl is always peacefully surrendered in virtue of the previous 
compact; and this demonstration of force is a.mere form,—a 
survival of the primitive world-wide custom of marriage by 
capture. Among the Khands of Orissa, the tradition of wife- 
capture is acted out in a more dramatic form: for here the 
wedding ceremony consists in forcibly carrying off the bride in 
the middle of a feast, which leads to a desperate sham fight 
between the young men, 20 or 30 in number, who champion 
the cause of the bridegroom, and a body of young women, 
who assail them with stones and bamboos in orderto reeapture 
the departing bride.* The legend of the capture*of Sabine 
women by Romulus’ warrior band, and the Biblical account of 
the seizure of 400 virgins from Jabesh-Gilead by the tribe of 
Benjamin, shew that what has since become a form was once 
a serious reality not unfrequently attended by bloodshed. ft Among 
the wild Turkoman tribes of Central Asia, marriage by capture, 
though in most weddings a mere form, is still in certain cases 
practised as a fact. The form is that of a sham fight between 
the male claimant of the bride and the female band who try 
to rescue her, as among the Khands of Orissa; the fact consists 
in an actual race on horseback between the girl and her pursuer. f 





* “Personal Narrative of Service in Khondistan,” by Major-General 
Campbell, 1864, p. 44. The same custom is alluded to in Mr. W, W, 
Hunter’s Jndian Empire, 1882, p. 77. 

{ Book of Judges, chaps. XX. and XXII. For the sake of these 400 
virgins, all the other inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead were slaughtered, The 
Roman rape had a less tragical close, But a sanguinary war between 
the Romans and Sabines was only averted by the intercession of the Sabine 
women who had now become the wives of the Roman band, 

t Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva, 1876, pp. 221—224. 
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It is well known that in India in early times wife-capture wag 
so commonly practised, that it was legalized by the Brahman 
law-givers and permitted even to high caste Hindus of the 
rank of Chattri.* In modern times, the wedding ceremonies 
observed among all classes of Hindus have been tinged by 
the tradition of this savage custom. The bridegroom goes to 
claim his child-affianced bride with all the display of men, 
servants, horses, &c., that he can collect or pay for; and the 
bride is then carried off concealed in a sedan, (generally alone, 
but sometimes with the bridegroom), shrieking and crying 
as if she were being dragged off by violence. Such (as I con- 
ceive it) is the meaning of the Hindu bardét,—a ceremony 
derived from what was once a living reality, but now observed 
only as a dull, prosaic, and lifeless form, the costliness of which 
is a serious drain on the wealth and prosperity of the people, 

On the arrival of the Kaujar bride at the encampment of her 
intended mate, a few simple ceremonies are performed. A pole is 
fixed in a mound of earth, and on the top of the pole is tied a. 
bunch of khaskhas root or any thing else that may be equally 
fitted to serve as an emblem of the Kanjar industries. The 
bridegroom takes the girl by the hand, and leads her several 
times round the pole in the presence of the spectators. A sacri- 
fice of roast pig or goat with libations of toddy is then offered to 
M4né4 as the ancestral hero of the trite; and songs are sung in his 
honor. When this is finished, there is a general feast and dance, 
in which every one at last gets drunk. The father of the bride 
does not give his daughter away without a dowry. This consists 
in a patch of forest assumed to be his own, which becomes thence- 
forth the property of the bridegroom, so long as the encampment 
remains near this place, or whenever it may.return to it. No one 
without the -bridegroom’s consent will be authorized to use this 


piece of forest either for hunting or trapping, or for digging out 





* Institutes of Manu, Chap. IIT, sl. 33. This kind of marriage is 
there called Rakshasa, because it was commonly practised by the indi- 
genous races, The Hindus called these people by the name of Rakshasa 
or malignant demon, because they did not worship the Hindu gods, but 
disturbed the Brahmanical sacrifices and killed the priests and hermits 
of the forest. The great instance in Hindu legend of a Rakshasa mar- 
riage (or marriage by eapture,) is that of the forcible abduction of Sita, 
the wife of Rama, by Ravana, the great king of the R&akshasas. 

+ The taking of the girl by the hand appears to be an almost universal 
custom in civilized as well as in uncivilized communities. It forms part of the 
ceremony performed in Christian churches, It also forms part of the Hindu 
ceremony, and is called pani-grahan, or hand-taking. In the Hindi language 
pani-grahan (an old word derived directly from Sanskrit) is a synonym for 


marriage. 
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roots of khaskhas, or for gathering wild honey, or collecting me- 
dicinal herbs. If the piece of forest presents peculiar facilities for 
one or more of these industries, the dowry is a valuable gift. 
The fellow tribesmen observe faithfully, as a rule, the proprietary 
right thus conferred upon the bridegroom ; but the migratory habits 
of the tribe make the enjoyment of the gift short-lived and pre- 
carious, 

The woman, after she is once married, cannot leave the husband 
without his consent, whatever treatment she may receive. But 
the man can send the woman away at his own pleasure, provided 
he pays her something as compensation ; and the amount of the 
compensation is decided on the merits of each case by a meeting of 
the male members of the encampment. If there are any children, 
the father is the undisputed owner of all ; and if there is a child 
in arms at the time of the divorce, the mother is not allowed to 
keep it after it has been weaned. The woman is then perfectly 
free to marry any one else who will take her. Asa rule, however, 
such divorces are rare; and the women lead happier and freeer 
lives, are more trusted, more respected, have more respect for 
themselves, and are better treated than amongst most classes of 
Hindus. In the one case, the woman is left free to take the place 
for which nature intended her. In the other, she is condemned to 
child-marriage, house-hold slavery, perpetual widowhood and se- 
clusion, by the cowardly institutions of her country and the false 
ethics of Brahmans.*  —_| ¢ 

A new born child is considered unclean; and hence on the 6th 
day after its birth a lustral ceremony is performed with water ; 
and the child then generally receives its name. ‘The occasion is 
celebrated with a feast and dance, ending, as usual, in a drinking 
bout. When the child is six months old, a further ceremony is 





* Lest this language should appear unjust, I would ask the reader to read 
and ponder what a native writer, Shib Chunder Bose, (Hindoos as they are) 
has the honesty to say on this point:—‘‘ The condition of a Hindoo female 
** is usually dastienble. . » A European lady can have no idea of the enormous 
‘* amount of misery and privation to which the life of a Hindoo female is sub- 
‘‘ jected. In her case the bitters far counterbalance the sweets of life. The 
*‘ natural helplessness of her condition, the abject wretchedness to which 
“ she is inevitably doomed, the utter prostration of her intellect, the ascend- 
“ ency of a dominant priesthood exacting unquestioning submission to its 
‘‘ selfish doctrines, and the appalling hardships and austerities which she is 
“ condemned to endure in the event of the death of her lord, literally beg- 
“vars description. All the graces and accomplishments with which she is 
“ blessed by nature... are, in her case, unreasonably denounced as unfeminine 
“ endowments and privileges, to assert which is a sacrilegious act. If ehe is 
“ever happy, she is happy in spite of the cruel ordinances of her law-giver 
* and the still more cruel institutions of her country,’ A great many more 
passages could be quoted to the same effect from the above writer. 
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performed which consists in clipping off the hair with which the 
child was born, and thus removing the last remains of the taint 
which it received from birth, Among primitive races no distinc. 
tion is perceived between physical and spiritual uncleanness ; * and 
it appears to have been very generally believed, that unless the 
taint of nature imparted at birth is removed by some purifying 
rite, the child will remain ever afterwards impure and become 
more than usually subject, as time goes on, to evil influences, 
Hence the almost universal prevalence of ceremonies for the 
lustration of new born infants. The naming of the child has been 
often associated with its baptism; but this is a mere matter of 
convenience; for the two rites are not in any way- connected, 
Water in some form or other is the chief medium of lustration, 
The natives of Sikkhim (as I have seen) evince a lifelong aver- 
sion to water as a mere means of cleanliness: yet every Bhootea 
and Lepcha child soon after its birth is soaked, as long as it can bear 
the process, in the purest water that can be drawn from the hill- 
side spring. Among the Yumana tribes of Brazil, as soon as a 
child can sit up, it is sprinkled with a decoction of certain herbs 
and receives a name, Fire, the other great element of purity, is © 
sometimes used with water. Among the Jakun tribes of the 
Malay peninsula, as soon as the child is born, it is carried to the 
nearest stream and washed; and is then brought back to the 
house and passed several times over fire. Amongst all castes of 
Hindus, after a child is born, a fire is kept smouldering day and 
night outside the door of the house ; on the 6th day the child is 
dipped in water; on the 12th the water-purification is repeated ; 
and on both days the floor of the house is smeared or rather puri- 
fied (according to Indo-Persian notions) with cow dung. + The 





* The quaint maxim, which every one quotes, but no one understands, 
‘ cleanliness is next to godliness,” is probably based‘upon the old confusion of 
ideas between physical and moral impurity. 

+ Most Hindus, however, appear to have lost ail idea as to the 
origin and primary meaning of these lustration ceremonies. Ask a man 
why a fire is kept up, and he will say “ to keep the woman and _ child warm,”— 
this, when often there is no fire at all, but only smoke and ashes, and when 
the temperature of the air is already too hot for health. ‘I'he fire-custom was 
imported by the Arya tribes from Persia; as also the use of cowdung, whick 
is still used for making “ holy water” by the Parsis. The water cere- 
mony is the indigenous custom of the Indian race, being that followed by 
Kanjars. It is through the influence of Brahmins that the Hindus have 
become so wonderfully ignorant of the meaning of their own customs in this 
and other cases. There never was a people more bound by their customs 
and more ignorant of their meanings than Hindus. The object of the cere- 
monies for the purification of a new born child was, however, perfectly well 
known to the author of the Institutes of Manu. For in Chap. V, sloka 85, 
it is said that a man who has even touched a new born, that is, an unpurified 
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Maoris of New Zealand had a baptismal rite of their own before 
they became Christians. The baptism was performed on the eighth 
day or earlier by a native priest, who sprinkled water on the child 
with a branch or twig; and with this lustration it received a 
name after one of its ancestors.* In Africa the people of Sarac 
wash the child three days after birth with holy water. Holy 
spittle is sometimes used instead of holy water. Among tlie 
Mandingos, in the same continent, the hair of the child was cut 
when it was about a week old, and the priest invoking blessings 
whispered in its ear and spat three times in its face. + In Guinea, 
when a child is born, the babe is brought into the streets, aud the 
headman of the town or family sprinkles it with water from a 
basin, invoking blessings of health and wealth. In the old reli- 
gion of Peru the significauce of the baptismal ceremony as a 
means of washing away evil iufluences was emphasised “ by the 
act of throwing the water, in which the child had been washed, 
into a hole, while the priest or wizard repeated charms.” t 
Peruvian converts of the present day still cut off a lock of the 
child’s hair at baptism,—a survival of the old pagan ceremony of 
cutting off the birth-hair with an obsidian blade which answered 
the purpose of a razor. In old Mexico, before the Spanish con- 
quest, ‘‘the nurse washed the infant in the name of the water- 
goddess, to remove the impurity of its birth, to cleanse its heart, 
and to give ita good and perfect life.” Within the range of 
Buddhism in its Lamaist form, we are told that “the Lama blesses 


— 





child, becomes himself impure and must undergo a lustration-ceremony with 
water. In slokas 121 and 122 of the same chapter and in many other places, 
he alludes to the purifying effect of cow’s urine and cowdung, The uses of 
fire as « purifyer are constantly insisted on in the same chapter. 


* Tylor’s New Zealand, p. 184. The best proof that the rite of baptism 
in New Zealand was a Seaton ceremony long anterior to the advent of 
Christianity is seen in the Legend of Tawh4ki told in Sir G. Grey’s Poly- 
nesian Mythology, London, 1855, p. 67—80. The whole of this legend is 
taken up with the efforts made by Tawhaki to find his lost child and get her 
baptized. When at last the baptism was completed by the father, “fire 
flashed from his armpits,” and he became the thunder-god, 


¢ Mungo Park's Travels, Chap. VI. Holy spittle is very firmly believed in 
by the Christians of Abyssinia. When the great lr. Wolff entered that 
country as a missionary, it happened that the people were expecting an Aboona, 
or Patriarch from Cairo at the time. Believing Wolff to be the man, they 
forced him to spit on them till he was exbausted. See Wolff’s Travels and 


Adventures, p. 493. Edit. 1861. 


t Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Chap. XVIII, Vol. II, p. 394; where he 
quotes an old formula:—‘‘ Oh thou river, receive the sins I have this day 
“ confessed unto the sun, Carry them down to the sea, and let them never 


“more appear,” 
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the water and immerses the child thrice and gives it its name.” * 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the use of consecrated water 
for the baptism of new-born children is universally prevalent 
in the Greek, Roman, and Protestant churches; and that the 
question whether the water so used is a real regenerator of the 
soul or merely a symbol of the pure life and Sinless Being, to whose 
service the child is dedicated, is one of the great points 
of doctrine, which divides christendom into two hostile camps. 
There are three different modes in which Kanjars dispose of 
their dead ; submersion in deep water by fastening a stone to the 
corpse ; cremation; and burial. Each clan disposes of its dead ac- 
cording to its own hereditary and special rites. The first method is 
the least common; the next may have been borrowed from the 
Hindu rite, which was itself imported by the Arya tribes from 
Persia; the last is. the one most frequently practised as well as 
the most highly esteemed. A man who has acted as a spirit- 
medium to Mané is invariably buried in the earth, to whatever 
clan he may have belonged. Mana himself was so buried,—at 
Karra, (as some Kanjars relate) in the Allahabad district, 
not far from the Ganges, and facing the old city of Manikpur on 
the opposite bank. Three days after the corpse has been dis- 
posed of, there is a feast of vegetables and milk, but no flesh ; 
and a similar feast is held on the seventh day, A third banquet 
is afterwards given on any day which may be found convenient, 
and in this banquet flesh and wine are freely consumed. When 
both the parents of a man have died, a fourth feast is given in 
their joint honour, In all these feasts, it is the soul of the dead 
which is fed or meant to be fed, rather than the bodies of the 
living. It is thought that the soul consumes the light ethe- 
real portion of the offerings, that is, the steam and the odonr; 
the leavings, that is, the grosser and material elements, are 
then consumed by the living. In the observance of such practi- 
ces Kanjars are on the same level with the highest castes of 
Hindus, whose custom it is to hang a lighted lamp on a_pipal 
tree, together with pots of ghee, rice and milk so as to appease 
the hunger and thirst of the departed soul, and give it light 





* Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II, pp. 394-5, Chapter XVIII All the 
instances quoted in this paragraph, except when other quotations have been 
noted, are taken from the above chapter in Mr. Tylor’s great work.. A most 
remarkable account of Aztec baptism as practised in old or heathen Mexico 
is given in Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico, London, 1860, 
Vol. III, p. 315, Baptism as now practised in heathen China, (a case which 
Mr, ‘lylor has not noticed) is described in Doolittle’s work, p. 85-86. The 
writer, an American Missionary, tells us that it is solemnized on the third 
day after birth ‘fas a kind of purificatien.” =. | 
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through the uvight.* The custom of feeding the dead is not 
confined to India. It has prevailed at one’ time or other in all 
parts of the world, and the sentiment which has dictated it 
must be counted among the universal instincts of mankind, fT 

Each encampment or group is a self-governing body. There 
are no hereditary or industrial distinctions of rank. All men 
are born equal. The affairs of each gang are managed by a council 
of the heads of families; and this is sometimes presided over 
by some elderly mau noted above the rest for experience, 
wisdom, and courage, who is looked upon as the kinglet or chief 
of the band, All questions or disputes about. marriage compacts, 
compensation for divorce, punishments for misdeeds, distribution 
of game, plunder, or lawful gain, change of camping ground, 
contracts with landlords or owners of forests, &c., are decided 
in these assemblies. In primitive unorganized hordes (as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has shown), the first and only type of political 
structure consists in a council of elders, presided over by some 
chief, and listened to by the juniors and women: “ We find 
‘‘it-not only among peoples of superior types, but also among 
“sundry Malays, Polynesian races, among the red men of North 
“ America, the Dravidian tribes of the Indian hills, and the 
“aborigines of Australia.” + The senates, parliaments, and con- 
gresses of the most advanced nations have sprung from this simple 
germ. It is well known that among all the lower Hindu castes 
the custom still exists of settling disputes by an assembly (now 
called punch or punchayet), which consists of afew of the leading 
men of the same caste or clan. Asthere are now but few dis- 





* In India, however, almost every sentiment natural to the mind of man 
has been turned upside down by Brahmans and distorted to suit their own 
ends. The feast of the dead, which in other countries is shared in by 
the surviving relatives, has been perverted into a feast to Brahmins, who 
assemble round the house on the 13th day after the death has taken place, 
and are feasted to their stomach’s content by the wretched family who 
have to provide the banquet. ‘The oldest law books inculcate the neces- 
sity of feeding Brahmans at such times in preference to feeding relatives, 
Thus : “the food given at a sacrifice to persons related to the giver is 
‘“‘a gift offered to goblins. It reaches neither the manes (souls of the dead) 
“nor the gods.” — Apastaméa II, VII, 17, 8, (Sacred Books of the East.) 

{ A very full and complete account of the feasts of the dead, as peaer 
tised in all parts of the world, may be seen in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 
Vol. II, Chapter XII, pp. 26-40, Edit. 1871, 

{ Political Institutions (being Part V, of Principles of Sociology), chapter 
V, p. 315, Edit, 1882. He quotes examples from the aborigines of Victoria 
the red men of North America, certain tribes of Central America, the hill 
tribes of India, New Zealanders, Tahitians, the Malagasies, the Homeric Greeks, 
the early Romans, the ancient Germans, the Scandinavians, und the ancient 
English. : 
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putes which cannot be brought into the Government courts, 
the functions of the puuchayets are in these days chiefly, but not 
exclusively, bestowed upon purely caste-questions—questions 
which could scarcely be decided by any other tribunal. But if we 
are to draw any inference from the custom still prevailing among 
Kanjars, or if we are to trust the analogies afforded by other 
backward races still living, we must suppose that the original 
functions of the punchayet were much wider than they now 
usually are, and that the custom of ‘referring disputes to the 
decision of such a tribunal was one of very great antiquity, 
reaching back far beyond the commencement of the Muhammedan 
period, or even the invasion of the Arya tribes from the west. * 
For the settlements of disputes, which cannot be decided by 
the Kanjar council, either from want of evidence or owing to 
difference of opinion among the assessors, recourse is had to a 
kind of ordeal which might be called the floating test. The dispu- 
tants go to the bank of a river, accompanied by umpires, and throw 
themselves into the deepest water. The man who rises first is 
declared guilty. For the great element of purity is believed | 
to have disowned him as something unclean and cast him 
up from its unwilling embrace. This custom of relying 
upon supernatural aid for the settlement of cases, in which 
natural evidence is wanting or human judgment is un- 
equal to the task, is another of the many links connecting the 
Kanjar tribe with the savage or semi-barbarous age of the world. - 
Among the Israelites of old, a woman suspected of unfaithfulness, 
but without proof sufficient for conviction, was made to prove 





* Raja Siva Prasad, C.S.I., author of a short History of Hindustan in 
the vernacular, has, however, expressed a different opinion in Part III of 
the book named. After pointing out that in the Mahummedan period the 
entire administration of civil and criminal justice was in the hands of the 
Kazi, guided by no other law than the precepts of. Mahomed, he adds in a 
note :—* Hence, perhaps, is the origin of the Punchayet system and of that 
“of excommunication, When the Hindus saw that ‘they could not expect 
“any equitable decisions of their civil suits from the Mahomedan Kazis, 
“and that their claims to hereditary property were not to be ascertained 
“by their own law of inheritance, i preferred their suits before their own 
‘“communities (baradari) whose awards they were bound to acknowledge: 
“if either party shewed any inclination of not abiding by them, he was 
‘‘made an outcaste.” If we are to believe the contents of the Hindu law- 
book known to usas_ the Institutes of Manu, a low casté man had as bad a 
chance of receiving fair play from a Brahman judge in ancient times, as his 
descendant in more recent times had of receiving justice from a Mahommedan 
Kazi. The fact is, a low caste man had no chance whatever of getting either of 
these judges to attend to him. So in self-defence he adhered to the old indigen- 
ous custom of referring his disputes to the elders of his own class or cast ; and 
this, in my opinion, is the origin of the punchayet, 
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her innocence by drinking “ the waters of jealousy.” * The ordeal 
of the “ red drink ” employed at this day by the Negroes of the 
Gold Coast resembles the Hebrew custom very closely, Or- 
deal by fire was known to the ancient Greeks ; for, in the Antigone 
of Sophocles, a person suspected of crime declares himself ready 
“to handle hot iron and walk over fire.” Fire-ordeal and water- 
ordeal were both common in Europe during the dark ages, and 
though the custom itself has been extinct since about 1200 A.D,, 
the “phrase of going through fire and water” has survived in 
colloquial speech ~ The water-ordeal as practised in England in 
those days, was the same as that now practised by Kanjars. 
It consisted “in casting the person suspected into a river or 
“pond of cold water, and if he floated therein without any act 
“ of swimming, it was deemed an evidence of his guilt; but if he 
“sunk, he was acquitted."§ The same test is very widely used 
at the present day among all the indigenous races of Central 
India, whose stage of culture approximates to that of Kanjars 
in Northern India, The forms in which the ordeal is applied are 
various; but the substance is the same. |] In all cases, if the 
person is guilty, it is because he is too impure for such a pure 
element as water to keep him: he is therefore thrown up to the 
surface, and declared guilty, while the innocent man _ sinks 
and is acquitted. Among the Hindus at the present day both 
fire-ordeal and water-ordeal, with a few other methods, are largely 
practised. 4] The former was imported into India by the foreign 





* Numbers, Chap. V, verses 11-31, - — 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica, under article ordeal ; 8th Edit, 1860, 

} By a degree of the Lateran Council, held in 1215 A. D., trial by ordeal, 
or vulgaris purgatio, was declared to be the judgment of the Devil, and not 
the judgment of God, 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, Vol. IV, chap. 27. 

Two varieties are described in Asiatic Studies by Sir A. Lyall, edit, 
1882, p. 83, chap. IV. Both are employed for determining the guilt or 
innoeence of a woman suspected of witchcraft. In the one case, the sus- 
pected woman is sent down into the water holding a pole fixed upright in 
the mud. If she can keep herself down, while one man shoots an arrow 
and another runs and fetches it back to the place from which it was shot, 
she is declared innocent: but if she rises to the surface, she is declared guilty, 
In the other case the suspected person is sewn up in a sack, which is let 
down into the water about three feet deep. Ifshe gets her head above the 
water, this is considered a proof of guilt. The former method prevails among 
the Hunting and Fishing Tribes of Berar. See Berar Census, 1881, p, 135. 

Amongst the Hindus there are altogether nine different kinds of ordeal ; 
the balance; fire; water; poison; osha, or the water in which an idol has 
been washed ; rice ; boiling oil : red hot iron; and images. Sita, the wife 
of Rama, was made to prove her purity by passing through a bonfire, and 
fire-ordeals are still held in higher repute than any others. 
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Arya tribes from Persia, to whom fire was the most sacred element, 
The latter (as we have seen) is the indigenous custom of the 
Indian people. 

The language which Kanjars speak to the outside world is the 
ordinary Hindi or Hindustani spoken throughout Northern India, 
But among themselves they have a secret language, which 
no one but a Kanjar can follow. From the specimens which I 
have been able to collect, (and these were acquired for me by a 
native with the greatest difficulty), this seems to be chiefly 
hased upon Hindi, with certain inflections which perhaps haye 
been derived from some old Prakrita dialect now obsolete. 
Some of the words, however, seem to have no connection what- 
ever with any of the tongues now written or spoken in India. 
The following are a few specimens of the names collected :— 


Kanjar words, English meaning. 
* stor (topra) aba .«» Cloth. 
SIT (démhari) Op ... Bread. 
Haat (phéushani) _... ... Pulse. 
* Qe (khélu) fie ... Potato. 
* STH = (khak) 1 Fire. 


frrarat (nimani) git --. Water. 
qafeear (bapahilé) «ee Father. 
eearet (chhahantéri) ... Mother. 
frerat (gihari) sale ... Wife, 


aie (chhahin) ie ..+ pister. 
* HASA (kakehalé) ... s+ Uncle. 


* &© * *& 


7 <a (rail) or oe Ox, 
faeSar (pidhelé) =... ww. Tree. 
<ra (rdsu) fe .»» Wheat. 
Stat (ghorna) ‘pe ... Gram. 
fra (rib) ove «» A mat house. 


WHAT (khojhdha) ... ... Rupee. 
faaet (chibdha) sé' --. Rupee, 
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The words marked with an asterisk seem to be distorted 
forms of Hindi; as for instance, toprdé for kaprd, khdlu for 
dlu, khadk for dg, chahantéri for mahatéri, an old Hindi word 
for mdtri (mother), kukéhalé for kékd, an older form of chaché 
(uncle). As to the words not marked with an asterisk, it is 
difficult to guess from what source they have sprung; for we 
can hardly suppose that they have come down direct from 
one of the ancient indigenous languages, which were spoken 
in Hindustan before the Arya immigrants crushed them out with 
their own more powerful Sanskrit. 

The following are some examples of Kanjar verbs aud 
pronouns :— 


qaet at (datado hin) ... .-. He eats. 

a aTAT (aughan4) eis ... ‘To come. 
TS (lugais) ce .-- Beaten. 

factat — (biroko) a ve ©6To him. 

act (waro) $e oe chat. 

ay 

Fi (kai) ale 1. =6some, 


ACT Cect ST (kurach raharo hin) ... . He is eating. 
ea fect Zt (turkariro hin) .. He is sleeping 


| {ea avert fare (rardes gaogiro) ... He has gone to 


a strange place. 


fearfact (liogiro) sda ... He earned. 


* sifa (jAsi) van ... Thou goest, 
" ro (pisi) iit ... He drinks, 
qa (balal) sed «ee» Call for, (Imp). 
cau = (jando hin)... . He is going, 
Ht St (kero hfu) al .-» Has done, 
* ayafa (4wasi) oP ..» Thou comest, 
* wet & (khando han... ... Tam eating. 


Iam told that the inflections of the verbs marked with an 
asterisk are in vogue colloquially in some parts of the Punjab ; 
and there is no reason to doubt that 8? as a sign of the second 
person is of Sanskrit origin. The termination aro or tro, which 
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is so frequently attached to the verbal root, implies that there 
is something like system in this Kaujar cant, and hence 
that its iuflections .are partly, at least, descended from some 
obsolete Prakrita dialect. It is not likely that a rude and 
ignorant people, like Kaujars, would set to work to make a new 
language. But it is quite possible that an isolated tribe should 
have retained some of the inflections of an older form of g 
language, after these have become obsolete amoung the more 
advanced part of the community. 

Whatever may be the correct explanation of the origin of 
the Kanjar cant, it is interestiug to notice that the possession 
or invention of a secret language by tribes, whose position 
compels them to cope with races stronger and more numerous 
than themselves, is not confined to Hindustan. In South Africa 
the Bosjemen (or Bushmen) have adopted or inherited a jargon 
of their own, which Dr. Prichard believes to be based upon 
the language of their oppressors, the Hottentots; although it 
is so far different as to be unintelligible to all but themselves :— 
“This is considered to be greatly advantageous to the tribe 
“in assisting concealment of their exploits.”* The same device 
is or was employed by the Circassians, and for similar objects :— 
“When they set out on a plundering expedition, they use 
“particular forms of speech known only to themselves.”t Nor 
are Kanjars the only tribe in Hindustan who find it conveni- 
ent to screen their designs behind a secret language. A writer 
in the Asiatic Researches, 1816, speaking of the Badhaks, (a 
violent robber-clan, which has since been nearly absorbed), 
“says that they use a cant peculiar to themselves, which 
“renders it extremely difficult to bring them to justice." The 
Cherus, another wandering aud predatory tribe, not unlike the 
Kanjars and Badhaks, are declared in the Behar Census Report 
of 1872 to “have a language which they use among themselves, 
“unintelligible to Hindus, although speaking Hindi to out- 
“siders."§ It is well known that the Gipsies of Europe have a 


secret cant. 


_= 





* Prichard’s Natural History of Man, Book II, chapter XVI, p. 354, 


Edit, 1855, 
+ Klaproth, Voyage au Mont Caucase, Vol I, p. 381, Paris, 1823: quoted 


by Prichard in loco. 

t Asiatic Researches, Vol XIII, Article 4. As the writer expressly states 
that the stronghold of the Badhaks was Utranla, Bulrampur and Bahraich, 
we may certainly conclude that they are the same people as the Barwars 
who since the annexation of Oudh and the establishment of a stronger 
government, have sunk to the level of thieves and petty pilferers. _ 

§ Bengal Census Report, 1872, p. 158. It would be proper to add that 
the possession of a secret language is not an uncommon thing even 
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It has been said that natives of hot countries seek to adorn 
their skins, and those of cold countries their clothes. The Kanjars 





among the Hindu castes, The Sunfr or Goldsmith caste, and the Kasbara 
or Brazier caste, are both said to havea secret language for the purpose 
of concealing their transactions with the thieves who bring them stolen 
metal for sale, (See Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol I, p. 314: 
and Sir Henry Elliot’s Races of the North West Provinces, Vol I, p. 159). 
The costermongers of London are said to have liad, or still to have, a cant 
of their own, ‘To those who have lived in Burma it is well known that the 
Chinese merchants, who have migrated into that country, have invented 
a peculiar telegraphic language, which no one but themselves can under- 
stand, and that tlie secret is faithfully kept. 

These analogies, together with those quoted in the text, explain the 
origin of the Gipsy dialect in Europe, which M. Abel Hovelacque, in the 
Science of Language (p. 195, English version), has rightly included among 
the Neo-Sanskrit dialects of the present day. It is afact that the Gipsy 
tribes of Europe are acquainted with a corrupt Hindi patois, which is 
known as Romaney or Petty Romauey, having been so called because 
Romania was the first country in Europe in which the Gipsies from Asia 
encamped in force. Specimens of this Gipsy language may be seen in pages 
328, 331-3 and 334-5, of the History of Gipsties, by James Simson, edin. 
1865. The commonly received legend, (for it cannot be called any thing 
more than a legend), is that multitudes of Kanjars were driven out of India 
by the oppressions of Tamerlane, and it is inferred that the Gipsies 
of Europe are their direct descendants by blood, because they speak like 
them, a form of the Hindi language. The supposition that Kanjars would 
be expelled from India by Tamerlane is extremely improbable. Being a 
vagrant and savage people, they were altogether beneath the notice of such 
a rapacious robber as Tamerlane, and being robbers themselves by hereditary 
iustinct, they must have profited more'than any other class in India by the 
anarchy which he- produced and left behind him. Not less improbable is 
the inference, that the Gipsies of Europe are of the same blood as the 
Kanjars of India, because they both speak a form of Hindi. This may be 
considered a reductio ad absurdum of the argument, which makes language 
the test of race. For according to writers on Indian ethnology, Kanjars 
are invariably set down as an aboriginal or non-Aryan people, in spite of 
the fact that their language is Aryan. How then can the same writers 
maintain, that the Indian Kanjar and the European Gipsy are of the same 
blood, on the ground that both speak an Aryan language? The Gipsies of 
Europe are of the same complexion. feature, and stature as the natives of 
Armenia, Ge rgia, and Asia Minor, and do not at all resemble Kanjars; 
and such affinities are a truer test of blood than any thing else. As the 
inroad of Gipsies into Europe, vid the Bosphorus, took place at about the 
same time as Tamerlane’s invasion of [ndia, and as these two events have 
been invariably connected by tradition, the sequisition of Hindi!y the said 
Gipsies might be explained in the following way. ‘The countrie: between 
the Indus and the Bosphorus have had Gipsies of their own from time 
immemorial, and their number must have largely increased during the time 
of anarchy, which extended between the irruption of Jhengis Khan and 
the subsequent irruption of Tamerlane. It is very probable that multitudes 
of stragglers from these clans followed the armies of Timour into India 
as camp followers, purveyors, and sharers of booty, just as the Indian 
Gipsies (the Banjaras) are known to have accompanied the armies and 
camps of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi, and the Pindaris those of the 
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are of the former class; but in the matter of personal vanity they 
have not run into the extravagances of Hindus or into those 
of certain other races living in the tropical zone. The -Kanjar 
women tattoo their faces and hauds only to a moderate extent,— 
performing the operation with a needle, the point of which is 
charged with certain colouring juices extracted from forest-trees, 
For painting their skins, they use red powder, white clay, and 
soot or charcoal. They wear earrings made of wood or bone, 
and sometimes of brass or silver, if they are rich enough to buy 
these more costly ornaments. Both sexes wear necklaces made 
of the gtinchi berry, the natural colours of which are a bright 
red and black. On the whole the love of personal adornment 
among Kanjars does not run into wild extremes. Among their 
decorative arts there is nothing so repulsive as the twelve-inch nose- 
skewer of bone worn in Australia, or the necklace of monkey’s 
teeth in Brazil, or the large cheek-stud of stone among the Esqui- 
maux, or the wooden lip-stud in the interior of Africa, or the brass 
tooth-stud in Borneo, or the teeth-filing in Sumatra.* Amongst 
almost all the castes of Hindus, personal ornamentation (or dis- 
figurement) is carried to. a greater extreme than by their ruder - 
kinsfolk, the Kanjars ; and as we ascend in the scale of caste, the 
love of decoration seenis to rise in proportion. Among the upper 
castes the mark (called tilak) painted on the forehead, breast, or 
shoulder of a man indicates the god or goddess to which he .and 
his family are specially attached ; just as in certain parts of Africa 
tribes, sub-tribes, and even families are distinguished by the 
figures of animals or other pictures blazoned on the leg or face + 
The Sanskrit poets took a passionate delight in describing the 
Kanchi or bodylet (now obsolete), which used to be worn by 
women a little below the waist, and was strung at the hinder part 
with tiny bells.f Ornaments not dissimilar to these are worn by 





Mahratta chiefs in more recent times. After associating for a time with 
the Kanjar tribes of India, whose manners resembled their own, these 
Georgian Gipsies would naturally return by driblets to their old haunts 
west of the Indus, taking with them some knowledge of the Hindi patois, 
the name of Kanjar, and possibly a few Kanjar tribesme:: as associates. A 
secret language, totally unknown outside of India to all but themselves, was 
much too valuable, when once acquired, to be allowed to be forgotten. The 
secret would necessarily spread far and wide among all branches of the 
Gipsy tribes between the Indus and the Bosphorus; and these tribes on 
entering Europe would naturally take such a valuable inheritance with th-m, 


* The examples are taken from Sir John Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization 


Chap. I. p. 47—57. 
Captain Barton’s account of Abeokuta, Vol I, p. 104; quoted by Sir 


John Lubbock tn loco. 
The Kanchi though obsolete, so far as I know, amongst the fair sex, is 


still worn by Pasi men, and by men of other low castes, who are dressed up as 
women dancers for marriage festivals, 
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the ladies of certain tribes in America and Aftica.* Nose studs, 
nose rings, earrings, bracelets, anklets, and toe-lets of various 
metals are worn by Indian women of all castes; and the eyelashes 
are blackened with soot or collyrium, like those of the Faletah 
ladies iu Central Africa; and the finger nails and toe-nails are 
reddened with lac. If such disfigurements are to be considered 
as marks of barbarism, the Hindu women are more backward 
in this respect than the wives of Kanjars. 

In the use of their simple weapons Kanjars display extraordin- 
ary skill ; though doubtless, in ancient days, when points and 
blades were made of stone instead of iron, their dexterity was still 
greater in proportion as it was the more needed. The weapon 
with which they kill little birds is nothing but a pole pointed with 
a thin sharp spike of iron. The man lies motionless on a patch 
of ground, which he has first sprinkled with grain ; and as the 
birds come hopping around him to pick up the grain, he fascinates 
one of them with the pole by giving it a serpent-like motion, and 
then spikes it through the body. Kanjars seldom or never use the 
bow and arrow; but they use the pellet bow, which requires 
much greater skill. The pellet is nothing but a little clay marble 
dried in the sun. With this they not unfrequently shoot a bird 
flying. The khanti or short spear (already described) is not 
merely used in close combat, but is thrown with almost unerring 
effect against wolves or jackals as they run. For eatching a wolf 
in the earth, they place a net anda light at one end of the 
hole, and commence digging at the other end. The wolf attract- 
ed by the light runs into the net, and the Kanjar then batters its 
head with a club and kills it. 

Whatever a Kanjar kills; from a wolf to a reptile, he eats ; and 
most of what he finds dead, he eats also. But in his love of ani- 
mal food, he is not altogether omnivorous. He does not eat dogs, 
though in ancient days these animals were as much eaten by 
the indigenous races of India, as they still are by those of Indo- 
China, America, and elsewhere. | Neither does he eat moukies, 


=_ 





* Speaking of the Natchez (in America) Abbé Domenech remarks :—“ what 

“they valued above all, were tiny bells, which they bung all over their 

* persons, and the tinkling of which was their delight.” (Great Deserts of 

America, Vol II, p. 289). Allusions to similar ornaments being worn by 

African Leauties oecur in Sir John Lubbock’s Origin of Civillzation, Chap. I, 
. 47. ' 

‘ 7 Sir John Lubbock, Chap. I, p. 48; where he quotes from Laird’s 


Central Africa, Vol II, p. 94. 
t Institutes of Manu, Chap. X, sl. 37, 38 and 51, Manu’s names for 


dog-eaters are Pandu-Sopaka, Sopaka, and Swap4ka, which literally mean 
“dog cooker.” Of the Chandéla and Swapf&ka he says, “their abode must 
“be out of the town; their sole wealth must be dogs and asses,’ No 
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In fact, when a question was put toa Kanjaron this point, it 
was treated asa joke not deserving a serious answer, They look 
upon monkeys as companions, almost as kinsfolk, rather than as 
animals to be hunted and devoured. Perhaps, then, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that monkey- worship found its way into 
the Hindu mythology and religion through contact with the in- 
digenous creeds, more especially as no trace of such worship has 
been found, (so far as I know), in the sacred books of the Arya 
tribes either to the east or west of the Indus. One other animal, 
which Kanjars profess to abstain from, is the ox. The accur- 
acy of this profession might (I think) be questioned ; for cow- 
worship was not indigenous to India, and in Ceutral India’ at this 
day, tribes like the Bhils, &c., who are in the same stage of culture 
as Kanjars, steal tame cattle, hunt wild ones, and eat both.* Long 
contact with Hindus has taught Kanjars to abstain from the flesh 
of tame cattle: but if they eaught a wild ox in the forest, I 
do not believe that they would scruple to eat if. 

The Kanjar nation considers itself to be subdivided into seven 
distinet see ions or clans. But there seems to be no strictly en- 
forced clan system amongst them ; and the number has apparent- 
ly been fixed at seven, merely in imitation of the practice of 
Hindu castes, each of which generally divides itself imto seven sub- 
eastes, whether the number is strictly seven or not. Five of the 
Kanjars names are well established, and four of them can_ be ex- 
plained by the deseriptions already given of their creed and crafts :— 
Maraiya (worshipper of Mari), Bhains (buffaloe-keeper), Sankat 
(stone-cutter), Gobar (lizard-catcher), and Soda, the meaning of 
which I am unable to trace.t The two remaining names are 








traces of the Swapaka tribe now remain, unless we are to recognize it in 
the modern Bhangi or Mehtar. Of the native races of North America, 
the Avbe Domenech writes as follows :—“The Indian villages swarm with 
*‘dogs; of which some are used in hunting, others for drawing loads ; 
“some, again, are fattened for eating.” Dogs (as I have seen) are eaten by 
the Burmese ; and they are bred for food by the South Sea Islanders, 

* The worship of the cow was practised by the ancient Persians, and 
must have been imported into India through their kinsmen, the Arya tribes, 
There is nothing to shew that the worship was indigenous to this country. 
A sacred cow, that is. one set apart as worthy to be offered to the gods, 
is called in the Vedas Vasa, On the love of the Bhils for eow’s flesh, see 
Asiatic Studies. Chap. VII, p. 159, by Sir. A. Lyall. 

+ 1 have considered these 5 names to be well established beeause Mr, 
Sherring heard of them in Benares, (see his Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol E, 
p. 389), and I myself heard of them independently in Lucknow. Lakarhar and 
Dhobibans were the other names given to Mr. Sherring at Benares; Saufire 
and Utwar were the names given to myself at Lucknow. I consider, 
therefore, that these last two are less established than the other 5. A similar 
uncertainty exists regarding many of the names of sub-diyisions of the Hindu 
castes, 
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variously given, being in some places declared to be Lakarhér 
(woodman) and Dhobibans (washerman) and in others Sauiire 
aud Utwar. There is no distinction either of craft or worship among 
these several clans, though some of the names might seem to 
imply this: nor is there any strict rule which could prevent a man 
from leaving ove clan to join another, if it suited his convenience. 
Many Kanjars do not know to which of the 7 clans they belong. 
All are probably of recent formation, devoid of historical con- 
tinuity, and incapable of minute definition. What we see now 
of the Kanjar people is no doubt a mere fraction of what. they 
formerly were; and it is probable that, in the course of their 
history through the long centuries that have passed, their original 
tribal system, if they ever had one, has heen shattered to pieces, 
and new groups have been formed at different times from the 
fragmenuts that remained, 

According to the Census of 1881 the number of Kanjars scatter- 
ed among all the districts of the North West and Oudh was only 
19,504. Looking to the wide extent of area (Hindustan, Rajpu- 
tina Bengal, and Deccan), in which fragments of the race are 
still to be found, and considering that they gave their name and 
language, some 5 centuries ago, to the wandering tribes in Europe 
wko lead a similar life, the Kanjars must once have been a much 
more impurtant people than we now find them. Even if we 
assume, (which is possible), that many of the encampments were 
overlooked on the evening when the last census was taken, and 
that the actual number of persons still bearing the Kanjar name 
is not less than double that given in the returns, yet there is no 
reason to doubt that this jJungle-nation is gradually dying out, 
or (to speak more-correctly)-is becoming more and more absorbed 
into the far mightier Jungle of Indian caste, like the other great 
nations of this country, which were swallowed up centuries ago 
or are being swallowed up still. At the present time, for example, 
(and there are many parallel instances), several little encampments 
of Kanjars are dotted in different parts around Lucknow; and 
most of these have halted, where they still are, without a break 
for the last 7 or 8 years or more, These are gradually learning 
Hindu rites and forgetting their own. The Brahman, ever ag 
keenly on the scent for fees as the Kanjar is for jackals, has found 
thei out, and is sileutly drawing them into the net, from which 
there is no escape.* ‘The day of their capture is not far distant, 





* The Brahman now comes with the Purana in his hand, and reads out 
Kathas or sacred stories, of which the gaping Kanjar, awe-struck in the 
presence of sach a holy man, scarcely understands a word. The Brahman 
is now beginniug to be sent for at times of birth aud marriage, and for the 
disclosing of auspicious days, The alliance between Kanjars and Brahmans 
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In the Hindu sacred books, of which Br&hmans are the profes- 
sional expounders, the strictest rules, enforced by the most appal- 
ling penalties, are laid down against the commun‘cation of 
divine knowledge to persons or tribes outside the privileged pale, 
But the remote prospect of these awful consequences does not 
weigh so much as a feather against the immediate attractions 
of pice. It is by thus trading on the ignorance and superstition 
of indigenous tribes, that Br&hmanism, setting out some 3,000 
years ago from its narrow cradle on the banks of the Saraswati, 
has contiuually enlarged its borders, until this enslaving creed 
has now at last become the almost universal task-master of the 
Iudian race. 

If admissibility into caste depends upon qualifications of func- 
tion, (for function has, we believe, been the main factor in the 
formation of Indian castes), then it is easy to see, from the 
accounts already given of the various arts and industries in which 
Kanjars excel, that there are many low Hindu castes, into which 
they could be absorbed at once, if they would drop their tribal 
name, renounce their freedom, and consent to practise the same 
worship and the same marriage rites as those of the caste or 
castes into which they seck to enter. It is impossible to say 
how many of the caste men, who are now called Chamars, Koris, 
Pasis, Behnas, Baris, &c., were not originally Kanjars ; or how 
many Kanjars may not bave risen imperceptibly, at an earlier 
stage of their history, into the ranks of castes holding a much 
higher status than these in the social scale.* There is one caste 
called Khangér, the members of which (if we are to trust the 
similarity of name) must have been Kanjars, not many years ago. 
This caste now numbers 32,304 according to the census of I8S8I. 
They are, (as we might expect them to be, so soon after their 
alsorption into Hinduism), a low and despised caste, still kuown 
as hunters and trappers in a small way, but chiefly employed as 
general drudges, field-labourers, night-watchmen, and swine- 
herds,—a squalid, fever-stricken, spirit-broken tribe, which has 
lost the healthy life, the versatile genius, and the happy freedom 


of their brethren of the forest. 
JOHN C, NESFIELD. 





is not always, however, based upon piety. In some parts of Oudh there are 
Brahmans who are rapidly becoming professional robbers. The gang,, which 
eluded the police in the Sitapur road for some 8 years in succession, was 
found, when caught, to contain 3 Kanjars and 2 Brahmans, : 

* Among the dow castes, such as Bhar, Khatik, Bind, &c., the tribal name 
has not unfrequently been retained. But as we ascend in the social scale, 
it is observable that functional names have almost always superseded tribal 
ones; and if our theory of caste is correct,—that caste was founded on 


differences of function,—this is exactly what we should expect. 




















THE QUARTER. 


UBLIC attention during the past three months has con- 

tinued to be mainly absorbed by the agitation connected with 

the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill, which, after an 

interval of comparative quiescence, has, since the latter end of 
August, again assumed an active form. 

On the 25th June a crowded meeting of the opponents of 
the Bill in London was held at St. James’ Hall, which was 
attended by all classes of Anglo-Indians, the official, as well 
as the non-official element being largely and influentially re- 
presented, and resolutions were passed unanimously condemning 
the Bill, and appointing a deputation to wait on the Secretary 
of State and lay before him the views of the community. 

The deputation was received by Lord Kimberly on the 26th July, 
and informed by him, in terms almost insulting in their curtness 
and tone, that he had not the least intention of instructing 
Lord Ripon to withdraw the Bill, though certain modifications 
might be introduced in it, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Government of India, 

On the 10th of August the Government of India transmit- 
ted to the Secretary of State the opinions on the Bill submitted 
by the various Local Governments and officials, including not 
only those of the Judges of the High Courts and the Commis- 
sioners of Divisions, but of many district officers and subordinate 
officials. ie ae 

The general purport of these opinions had in the meantime 
become a matter of common report, and it was known that the 
preponderance against proceeding with the Bill was overwhelm- 
ing. In the case of Bengal, especially, it had transpired that, out 
of a large number of Europeans consulted, only one had recorded 
an opinion in favor of the Bill, while it was understood that in 
Assam every officer consulted had, without exception, declared 
againstit, It was further known that, while the Heads of loca] Go- 
vernments and administrations were about equally divided on the 

uestion of absolute withdrawal, not one advocated the passing of 
the Bill as it stood, and all but one recommended modifications so 
extensive as to remove the Bill entirely from the f.un- 
dations on which it had been originally sought to rest it, 

It was with intense surprise that under these circumstances 
the public received the intelligence that the Home Government 
still refused to abandon a project of legislation which the com- 
munity mainly affected by it had denounced, with one voice, as 
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offensive and dangerous; which the great majority of the officials 
responsible for the administration of the couutry had condemned in 
terms almost as unqualified, and which the bulk even of its sup- 
porters admitted to have been introdticed on erroneous grounds 
and without any urgent necessity. Disgust was added to surprise 
when, on the one hand, the Under-Secretary of State, ou being 
questioned in the House of Commons regarding the result of the 
reference to the Local Governments, replied in terms calculated to 
produce an entirely false impression as to the facts, and, on the other 
hand, the Prime Minister himself, with as little candour as genero- 
sity, had recourse to the device of seeking to discredit a verdict 
which could no longer be ignored, by attributing it to a spirit 
of ascendancy which must be checked and a malicious desire 
to obstruct the Government in its humane and righteous policy 
of building up civilisation in India. 

The prolonged reticence of the Government regarding the 
results of its reference to the local authorities having given rise 
to a very general apprehension that an attempt would be made 
to conceal the true character of the verdict elicited, the Council of 
the European and Anglo-Indiau Defence Association determined - 
to convene a second general public meeting for the purpose of con- 
sidering what further steps should be taken to oppose the Lill. In 
response to their summons between two and three thousand persons, 
assembled in the Town Hall on the 24th ultimo, when it was resolved 
by acclamation to draw up, for presentation to His Excellency, a 
Memorial, praying him to redeem his pledge of being guided by 
public opinion, by withdrawing the Bill, or, in the event of his 
being unable to accede to this prayer, to stay further procced- 
ings in connexion with it until the whole of the opinions should 
have been laid in extenso before Parliament. 

The speeches delivered at the Meeting, while entirely free 
from the tone of hostility to the Natives of the country which 
had been a prominent feature in those of the meeting of Febru- 
ary, bore testimony, by their bitterness against the Government, 
to the intense irritation and sense of injury caused by its appa- 
rently contemptuous disregard of the feelings of the community, 
aggravated still further by the equally contemptuous and 
unworthy insinuations of Mr. Gladstone to which we have already 
referred, and information of which bad reached Calcutta only 
that morning. 

Among the speakers was a delegate from the great body 
of railway employés, who was about to proceed to England to 
appeal to the sympathies of the operative classes there on behalf 
of their countrymen in India, and who testified in eloquent terms 
to the profound sense of alarm which the policy of the Government 
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had awakened among the poorer class of Europeans and Eurasians 
in the Mufasal. 

The reception given to this and the other speeches by the meeting 
showed that what the community had lost in hope since February 
last they had gained in determination. 

The Meeting at the Town Hall was promptly followed by others 
at Assensole, Buxar, Muzafarpur, Karseong, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Sakkar, and various other places throughout the country. 

At Muzafarpur the Behar planters gathered in great force and 
passed resolutions which foreshadow the probability that, should 
the Bill be passed, it will remain in practice a dead letter, like 
every other law passed in the teeth of a strong and united public 
opinion. 

The Government would do well to pause and reflect that, 
while, with the active aid, or even the passive sympathy, of the 
European community in India, it is one of the most powerful 
Governments,—perhaps, for domestic purposes, the most powerful 
Government,—in the world, on the other hand, there is no Govern- 
ment in the world that would be more absolutely powerless than 
it would be if that community were arrayed against it. It is 
unnecessary and would be unpatriotic to enter into an examina- 
tion of the circumstances on which this fact depends, The 
Government canvot be ignorant of them, though, in reliance on 
the loyalty which it is doing its best to uproot, it may choose to 
ignore them. 

One thing is evident, that, in the present state of public feeling, 
the passing of the Ilbert Bill, instead of benefiting the native 
Magistrates and Judges on whom-it will confer the new juris- 
diction, will inflict a distinct injury on them. For, while at the 
present moment a native Magistrate might be unobjectionably 
posted to any district, irrespective of the number of Kuropean 
residents in it, the passing of the Bill will make it impossible for 
the Local Government to appoint him to a district in which Euro- 
peans are numerous, and in which his presence would consequently 
involve a chronic risk of embarrassing complications, if not of scan- 
dalous collisions, 

The de jure qualification which the Bill, should it become law, 
will confer on him, will, in short, be a de fucto disqualification ; and 
it will have this effect, no matter how much the executive Govern- 
ment may wish to fulfil the spirit of the new law, for, under 
the peculiar circumstances of India, no Government, whichever 
way its sympathies might incline, would incur, with its eyes 
open, the grave political risk that would attend an attempt to 
thrust on a powerful and determined section of the community 
a Magistrate whose preseuce among them would be a challeuge 
to defiauce of the law. 
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Subsequently to the meeting at the Town Hall it was announced, 
on apparently good authority, that the Government of India had 
applied to the Secretary of State for permission to publish the 
opinions, and, that permission having been in the meantime received, 
they were given to the world, in an Extraordinary Supplement to 
the official Gazette, on Saturday last. 

Considerations of space alone would render it impossible to 
give here even the briefest summary of these documents, which 
fill some four hundred pages of small type. The following analy- 
sis of the result, taken from the columns of the Englishman 
will, however, be found approximately correct. 

In Bombay, according to this analysis, out of fifty officials consult- 
ed, including four Commissioners, only five are in favour of proceed- 
ing with the Bill as it stands, while thirty are in favour of the 
complete withdrawal of the Bill, three consider it premature, 
and twelve advocate some sort of compromise. 

Inu Madras, out of seventeen opinions of Europeans, five of 
which are those of associations, representing considerable numbers, 
one only is in favour of passing the Bill as it stands, fourteen are 
in favour of withdrawal, and two advocate some kind of compro-. 
mise; while, of six Natives consulted, one is in favour of with- 
drawal, one of a compromise, and four of the passing of the Bill. 

In the Panjab, out of twenty European opinions, not one 
is in favour of passing the Bill as it stands, while sixteen advocate 
its withdrawal, and four some kind of compromise. The eight 
Native opinious received, of which four are those of Associations, 
are all in favor of the passing of the Bill. 

In Coorg, of three Europeau opinions, one that ofan Association, 
all are in favour of the withdrawal of the Bill, while, of three Native 
Opinions, one is in favour of withdrawal and two advocate the 
passing of the Bill. 

In Uaiderabad, of eight European opinions, one only is in 
favour of the passing of the Bill, the remaining seven being for 
withdrawal, | 

In the case of Burma, the test is vitiated by the fact that the 
Commissioners have not forwarded the opinions of their sub- 
ordinates. Of the five Commissioners, themselves, however, 
three would withdraw the Bill, and two would pass it. But 
of these two, one avows his disapproval of the principle of the 
Bill, and the other admits that his opinion is opposed to that 
of all the officials consulted by him. 

Iu the North-West Provinces only ten opinions of Europeans 
appear to have been sent in Not one of these is in favour of 
passing the Bill as it stands. Eight advocate its withdrawal, and 
two are in favour of a compromise. The one Native opinion we 
can find recorded is in favour of the passing of the Bill, 




















In the case of the Central Provinces, out of eight opinions 
recorded, or specifically referred to, seven are against the Bill, 
and one is favour of a compromise, 

In Assam the whole of the European officials consulted have, 
without exception, pronounced in favour of the withdrawal of 
the Bill. 

In Bengal, of forty-seven Europeans consulted, only one, an 
American Missionary, is in favour of the passing of the Bill in 
any form; while of thirty-two Natives consulted, thirteen are 
against the passing of the Bill. 3 

Altogether, of 222 opinions of Europeans, 13 are in favour of 
the passing of the Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill; 36 are 
in favour of some sort of compromise, and 173 are opposed to 
the passing of the Bill; while of €4 Native Opinions, 49 are in 
favour of the passing of the Bill in some form or other, and 15 
are opposed to it. 

This result, it will be seen, fully bears out—in fact, it more than 
bears out,—the public expectation entertained regarding the 
opinions. No question of legislation deliberately proposed as 
practicable and convenient by a responsible Government ever, we 
should think, received a more conclusive or emphatic answer. 

The determination of the Government to disregard the answer, 
incase of its being adverse to their own views, was, however, 
clearly foreshadowed in the declaration made by Mr. Gladstone 
some days before the publication of the opinions, that Anglo- 
Indian opinion in such a matter was not the best. 

The London Times of Saturday last announced, in a leading 
article, that.the Cabinet had decided to proceed with the Bill, 
but to restrict the new jurisdiction to Magistrates of Districts 
and Sessions Judges. a, : 

We need hardly say, no such modification will reconcile the 
European community in the Mufasal to a change in their legal 
status which ignores the natural and equitable principle that, 
wherever possible,a man should be tried by a Judge of his 
own race. 

The Bill, however, has still to pass the ordeal of the Legislative 
Council, where it will be hotly contested ; and, should it be 
voted by the Council, every effort will probably be made to bring 
it to the test of a division in Parliament. 

An important debate on the Central Provinces Land Bill 
took place at the meeting of the Legislative Council, held at 
Simla on the 20th June, the most noteworthy feature of 
which was the declaration of Lord: Ripon, in opposition to 
his previous utterances and to the principles on which his 
Indian policy has hitherto been based, that it is beyond the 
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and one is favour of a compromise, 
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the Bill. 
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bears out,—the public expectation entertained regarding the 
opinions, No question of legislation deliberately proposed as 
practicable and convenient by a responsible Government ever, we 
should think, received a more conclusive or emphatic answer. 
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status which ignores the natural and equitable principle that, 
wherever possible,a man should be tried by a Judge of his 
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The Bill, however, has still to pass the ordeal of the Legislative 
Council, where it will be hotly contested ; and, should it be 
voted by the Council, every effort will probably be made to bring 
it to the test of a division in Parliament. 
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which was the declaration of Lord: Ripon, in opposition to 
his previous utterances and to the principles on which his 
Indian policy has hitherto been based, that it is beyond the 
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functions of the Legislature to anticipate the facts of the 
future. 

Meetings of Landholders to protest against the confiscatory 
clauses of the Bengal Rent Bill continue to be held in the prin- 
cipal districts of Bengal and Behar, from both of which provinces 
ably argued Petitions against the measure have been submitted 
to Parliament. 

The grant of a regular subsidy of twelve lakhs a year to the 
Amir has brought the subject of our relations with Kabul again 
before the public. Beyond the implied obligation of friendship, the 
gift of this large sum of money from the revenues of India appears 
to be unattended by any condition whatever. There is nothing 
to prevent its being used for the purpose of preparing war against 
the Queen, still less to prevent the Amir from accepting simul- 
taneously a similar stipend from St. Petersburgh. Such, at least, 
is the light in which the transaction is represented by Her 
Majesty’s ministers. That such an arrangement should escape 
criticism is hardly to be expected. The best that can be said 
of it, perhaps, is that it can be terminated at any moment without 


raising any question of good faith. 


September 12th, 1883. 
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Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1883. 


HESE Circulars, published by the American Bureau of Edu- 
cation, are almost cyclopzedic in their scope, comprising 

not only such purely departmental or technical matters as Rules 
for the examination and licensing of teachers, methods of instruc- 
tion, and the like, but tractates and lectures, on all sorts of 
subjects bearing in any way on the operations or the subject- 
matter of education. Thus, arboriculture; ventilation and the 
chemistry of the air; the anatomy and physiology of the ear, and 
the geography, climate, physical characteristics, ethnology and 
trade of Alaska are among the subjects dealt with more or less 
exhaustively in the three numbers before us. | 
Judging, indeed, from the contents of these numbers, the entir 
series wceuld prove a most valuable addition to the library not 
merely of the educationist, but of the statist and general reader 


in whatever country. 
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History of Burmah, including Burmah Proper, Pegu, Toungu, 
Tenasserim and Arakan. From the Earliest Time to the End 
of the first War with British India. By Lieutenant-General 
Sir Arthur P. Phayre, G.C.M.G., K.C.SI., and C.B. Membre 
Correspondant de la Société Académique Indo-Chinoise de 
France. London: Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1883. 


HE people of Burmah present a curious contrast to their 
Indian neighbours in the position which history occupies 
in their literature. 

Among the latter the nearest approach we have to such composi- 
tion is, with few exceptions, the panegyric of the Court bard or the 
wild imaginings of the Epic poet, both idealists, the one bent on 
gratifying the vanity of a patron, the other on pleasing the 
popular imagination. 

The Burmese, on the other hand, possess copious records of 
contemporary events, which, again, are supplemented by inscrip- 
tions on buildings and on the hills of monasteries and pagodas, 
including notices of secular matters. These records, moreover, 
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“ deserve, on the whole, the praise of credibility,” and display a 
creditable regard for impartiality. The difference, General Phayre 
thinks, may probably have resulted from that between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, “ While the former was exclusive, and sought to 
subordinate kings and rulers to the sacred race, the latter gave 
the first place in worldly affairs to the civil power, and held out 
honour and reward, secular and religious, to all who worshipped 
the three treasurers and observed the moral law. Buddhism 
favoured the general extension of education, and appealed to the 
masses through the vernacular tongues; avd thus, in spite of 
its tenets as to the worthlessness of worldly objects, and the 
inherent misery of being, induced a general interest in the affairs 
of life.” 

The chief authorities followed by General Phayre are the Maha 
Rijaweng, a copy of which was obtained from the library of the 
king of Burmah; a history of Arakan written by Maung Mi, a 
learned Arakanese Hsay&; and a history of Pegu in the Mun 
language by Hsay& dau Athwé, a Talaing Buddhist monk, which 
was translated into Burmese. 

The narratives of the numerous European travellers who have 
visited Burmah since the beginning of the sixteenth century 
have also been used. to supplement or correct the native histories ; 
and the annals of adjoining countries, where available, have been 
compared as regards contemporary events. 

It has thus been possible to produce a narrative which, though 
little more than a dry chronicle of wars and dynastic changes, 
possesses, from the fourteeath century downwards, some pretensions 
to completeness. Its defect is, that it gives us no insight 
into the history of the people, who, except as contributing to the 
armies of the princes, might for all thatis said about them, have no 
existence. How far this may arise from the inadequate character 
of the materials available, and how far from a defect in the author's 
conception of what should constitute history, we are unable to say. 












Colonies and Dependencies. Part I—India. By J. S. Cotton 
Late Fellow of Queen s College, Oxford. Part IT.— The Colonies. 
By E. J. Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 


HE first part of this work possesses a special interest at the 
- present juncture for Englishmen in India.- For it furnishes 
the key to the real significance of that new departure in Indian 
administration which has just filled the European community 
throughout the country with such profound alarm. It contains, 
in short, what there are good grounds for believing to be a candid, 


















and, as far as the main outlines are concerned, a complete exposition 
of the Radical programme for the future government of England’s 
Kasteru empire, which Lord Ripon has been commissioned 
to inaugurate, but the full scope of which it is not considered 
politic to avow officially. 

The-suggestion that the subjection of European British subjects 
in India to the jurisdiction of native Magistrates is intended to 
pave the way forthe general supersession of British by native 
Magistrates and Judges, has, in spite of the plain-speaking of the 
less reticent members of the party at home, been repudiated by 
the Government of India in the most unqualified terms. But 
such a supersession is only a minor item in the great series of 
changes comprised in the openly avowed programme of Lord Ripon’s 
party, and dispassionately stated in the book before us, as not only 
reasonable and desirable, but inevitable. 

Countries,” says Mr, Cotton, “have often ere now been con- 
quered and obeyed their conquerors, but the rule of an alien 
bureaucracy is an attempt foredoomed to failure,” 

“And we have taught the Indians to appreciate the change 
So long as Government was limited to the simple duties of 
maintaining order, enforcing justice, and collecting revenue, 
unreasoning obédience was easy, despite occasional anomalies. 
The old-fashioned Anglo-Indian did not always make himself 
loved, but he was respected as belonging to a higher order of 
humanity. He had a different language, a different education, 
different thoughts, and a different theory of administration, If 
the natives could appreciate him at all, it was just in so far as 
he had adopted some of their ways. This order of things died 
with the Company. --The modern_ideal is to transplant the full- 
grown tree of European civilisation into an Asiatic soil, An 
active central Government, stimulating material progress, trying 
experiments in legislation, subsidising education, and allowing 
liberty to the press, has superseded the lazy reign of individual 
Anglo-Indians, The whole land is astir with criticism and fresh 
proposals of reform, And it is of the essence of the new order 
that the natives should themselves take part in it. Together with 
our own language, we have taught them the lessons of industrial 
prosperity and of constitutional freedom, By so doing we have 
indirectly, but not less surely, sapped the foundations of our own 
supremacy. <A stationary India, governed by Anglo-Indians, 
might conceivably remain stable. A progressive India, with 
rulers selected by competitive examination from English and 
natives indiscriminately, has entered upon an era of change the 
end of which none can foresee.” 

Do Mr. Cottou’s clients, then, propose to abandon the natives of 
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India to their own devices free from all restraint or guidance from 
without ? By no means. Stated in this bald way, the programme of 
India for the Indians might safely be treated as perfectly harmless, 
because too obviously impracticable to be ever seriously enter- 
tained by responsible statesmen. What is intended is the gradual 
parcelling out of the country into independent Native States 
under a British protectorate. In the restoration of Maisur to 
native rule, we have seen the first step towards the consummation 
of this plan; and possibly Dhulip Singh may yet live to be the 
ruler of a semi-independent Panjab. 

“«The emanciption of India’ need not necessarily involve a 
total severance from the British Crown, though it would involve 
the destruction of the English supremacy and the grant of a 
large measure of local independence. Home Rule for India, as 
Home Rule has been already conceded to Canada and to the 
Australian colonies, is by no means inconsistent with the unity of 
the empire—least of all when we anticipate what the empire will 
probably be like fifty years hence. Aud we can press the ana- 
logy somewhat closer, Canada isa sort of confederacy; neither 
Australia nor South Africa has yet entered into the political 
stage of confederation. India, on the other hand, is only united 
in external show. In her case Home Rule would mean the res- 
titution of local independence to twenty different provinces or 
states, which might well find their common head in England.” 

Again :— 

“Tt would not be such a very difficult task when once the 
general principle is conceded. An English army, or at least an 
army officered by Englishmen, would probably be required, even 
after the presence .of English civiliaus had become rare ; for 
Kugland, in her capacity of protector, might maintain the obli- 
gation of guarding Iudia both agaiust any new conqueror and 
against internal strife, A confederacy of many states and pro- 
vinces, each developing peacefully after its own fashion, and all 
united by acommon bond to the English name, is our dream 
for the twentieth century.” | 

Though this plan would as certainly end in ruin as the “ bag 
and baggage policy,” the rock on which it would be wrecked lies 
beneath the surface; and there is but too much reason to fear 
lest its existence should be ignored till retreat becomes impossible. 

This is the ultimate goal at which the Radical party aim, and 
the arguments in its favour are such as possess a dangerous attrac- 
tiveness for the average untravelled Englishman. ‘In the mean- 
while the way is to be prepared by getting rid of the Civil 
Service, whose “esprit de corps pledges it to the support of the 
existing order,” 











We again quote Mr. Cotton: 

“A more geniune obstacle to innovation is presented by the 
circumstances of the Civil Service. Its members, selected in 
England by rigorous competition, present the choicest product of 
Western culture, From the newly-arrived Assistant Magistrate 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of a Province, they form an adminis- 
trative hierarchy, bound together by close ties of loyalty and self- 
interest. They possess a monopoly of all the most valuable 
appointments, which they can support by an appeal to the Act 
of Parliament under which they serve. Considering the condi- 
tions of their life—exile from home and often separation from 
family, and severe duties in a tropical climate—and comparing 
their income with the prospects they might reasonably have en- 
tertained in England, it cannot be said that their average salary 
is excessive. Their incorruptibility, their energy, their self- 
sacrifice, are above praise. The work they do is of an altogether 
exceptional character, which none could perform but themselves. 
They are the administration personified, with all its merits and 
defects. ‘To introduce discontent among them would be to shake 
the whole fabric. which rests upon their devotion, scarcely less 
than upon the might of the army. Yet, after all, the Civit 
Service exists for India, not India for the Civil Service, To 
reconcile the interests of each will be a most delicate problem, 
and it presses for solution. The admission of natives without 
competition to certain grades of subordinate office is an idle device, 
so long as the phalanx. of the covenanted Service remains un- 
broken. Granting that the vested rights (and even the contin- 
gent expectations) of individuals must be guarded, and granting 
also that some degree of European control will be necessary for 
years to come, the Indians may fairly claim to be entrusted at 
once with a share of the higher posts—executive as well as judi- 
cial. Considerations of economy here coincide with the demands 
of justice, It will be necessary to look for the native candidates 
until they are found. Nor must it be said that the experiment 
will have failed entirely, if it do not entirely succeed. A native 
administration can never be the same thing as an English ad- 
ministration. To wait for that to come about would be to wait 
till the Ethiopian shall have changed his skin, But a native 
administration stimulated by English example, and still super- 
vised by Englishmen, is a not unworthy political ideal.” 

We have said that the plan of a confederacy of Native States, 
with England as the paramount Power. would as certainly end in 
failure as the “ bag and baggage policy” pure and simple, though 
it is quite probable that it might work fora time. It would end 
in failure because such a confederacy would certainly, sooner or 
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later, use its united power to throw off all allegiance to England, 
and, if it succeeded in that, would, after a further interval, as 
certainly split up into a number of hostile sections, which, in their 
struggle for supremacy, would reduce the country to ee 

To guard against the first of these contingencies England would 
have to at least double her present army, for the withdrawal of 
Civil control, coupled with the facilities for combined action which 
a federation of Native States would imply, would add enormously 
to the aggressive strength of the population of India as a whole. 

It is not certain, however, that the British Government would 
ever be permitted by its own countrymen in India to carry out 
in its entirety any such plan as that contemplated. ° When 
once the true character of its design is thoroughly appre- 
hended, every step in the programme will be the signal for 
determined opposition on the part of the entire European com- 
munity, which is daily gaining in strength, and which, even now, 
if united, would probably be powerful enough to compel a respect- 


ful, if not a humble, hearing. 
Mr. Cotton’s estimate of the “ Effects of British rule in India” 


is admirably balanced, and shows a remarkably clear insight into 
the more intimate conditions of the problem. 


‘That the entire surface of India has never before been so densely po- 
pulated as at the present time may be admitted. But it is not so certain 
that the richer tracts now support more than they once did. ‘I'he recent 
increase has chiefly been in provinces where there is abundance of waste 
land; and even of this waste land it must be recollected that much had 
been cultivated at some previous period, ‘The case of Oudh should induce 
us to distrust vague statements about the growth of population under 
British rule, That province was annexed in 1856 on the ground of intoler- 
able misgovernment. In the following year the Mutiny broke out, and 
four more than twelve months civil war raged in every district. Weshould 
expect, therefore, to find the number of the people, if not small, at least 
rapidly increasing, But the actual figures, so far as they show anything, 
show the actual converse, ‘The first census of Qudb was taken in 1868, 
only ten years after the Mutiny, and it gave a total of 11,220,232 souls, 
being 468 per square mile, or more than 1] to every cultivated acre. ‘This 
was by far the greatest density in India that of Bengal being only 383, and 
that of the North-Western Provinces being 378, But this is not all. The 
second census of Oudh was taken in 1881, and showed an increase of less 
than 200,000 souls, or only 1°6 per cent. in thirteen years, as compared 
with an increase of 35 per cent. in British Burmab, and of 25 per cent. in 
the Central Provinces. No famine or other exceptional event had inter- 
vened. From this we learn two things—first, that a province scarcely 
recovered from native misrule and all the horrors of war could yet maintain 
a man to every acre; and second, that the increase under British Govern- 
ment has been insignificant, probably not greater than the increase of 
cultivation. It is evident from these figures that native rule (or misrule, if 
the phrase be preferred) is not incompatible with a dense population. The 
truth is that the population of India (like that of every other country) 
will always be just as dense as the circumstances permit and never any denser. 
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In India emigration is not one of the circumstances that have to be consi- 
dered, Agriculture, indeed, is there the sole circumstance, Where waste 
land permits, population increases fast, only less fast than in America; else- 
where it increases slowly, if at all. The cause that here prevents the 
increase (directly or indirectly) is simply want of food. This must ever 
be so where agriculture forms the sole occupation of the people; and just 
in 2 gape to the degree that other industries existed in the old days, 
so had the population a larger margin within which to increase, 

When we turn to the material condition of the people under British 
rule, we find the primary principles reversed. The central government has 
become stable, while the rural population seems to be losing its secular 
equilibrium. We have introduced into India the European conception of 
a state, with a minutely-organised administration, backed by irresistible 
force. This we have done deliberately, under the honest belief that we 
were thereby conferring the greatest of political benefits. But we have 
unawares poured new wine into old bottles, The change has indeed been 
slow, and is by no means yet finished. The first few generations of Eng- 
lish rulers left things pretty much to take their course. They attempted, 
with more or less success, to fit themselves into their Oriental surroundings, 
In their time the condition of the people must have been almost the same 
as under native rule, except that local courts no longer afforded opportunities 
to the energetic and employment to artisans. But within the last thirty 
years a revolution has been wrought in the views of the Governors and 
in the condition of the governed, which is proceeding with accelerated 
rapidity. The revolution dates from the epoch of Lord Dalhousie, who 
carried out into practice his doctrine that the blessings of British rule 
should be forced upon the people. The theory implied in this doctrine 
received a temporary check from the Mutiny. It has since been indirectly 
stimulated by the results of steamships and railways, and directly by the 
most active English administrators. 

The consequences may be seen everywhere, but more especially in the 
land system, for this is the one point of our administration that is felt in 
every home. As has been already stated, the land system varies in the 
different provinces, but the more important features are common to ever 
province but Bengal. The assessment is struck after a most elaborate caf 
culation, and the average rate cannot be thought high in consideration of 
the increase of price that has taken place. It is fixed for a long term of years, 
with the object of allowing the occupier to derive any profit from tlie pro- 
bable increment. No Irish farmer could ask for more, yet the results have 
not answered the expectation. Over the large tracts the cultivating class 
is not only impoverished but demoralised; hardly anywhere can they be 
said to be prosperous. It has already been argued that the evil is caused 
by rack-renting. If that were all, it could be easily remedied. It is caused 
by the introduction of a rigid system, to which the people were not accus- 
tomed. Under native rule the assessment was probably no less high, and 
occasionally it may have been extracted by torture; but custom allowed 
it to vary with the proceeds of the harvest, and there was always a chance 
of evasion, and, in the last resource, of flight. The insistence even of a 
Mughal tax-gatherer was tempered by a regard for future’ supplies. Accord- 
ing to our theory, bad years ought to be set off against good; but the 
simple husbandman is unable to keep for himself even the profits of good 
years. He is permanently under the power of the money-lender, who is tlie 
only person that has benefited by a low assessment and rigorous collection, 
While the revenue officers are compelled to proceed against the defaulting 
peasant, the judicial courts offer every facility to the astute money-lender, 
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who knows precisely how and when to take proceedings. Such is the result 
of the application to India of the European maxims of fixed taxation and 
ready justice. The mischief, however, has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment; and three measures of relief are now under consideration: (1) To 
shelter the peasent against his natural enemy by altering the law of debt 
and mortgage in his. favour; (2) To empower the Collectors to postpone 
and even remit revenue; (3) 'l’o establish land banks under solid pation. 
age, which shall be content with a moderate rate of interest. The aim of 
these reforms is no less benevolent than was the aim of the original assess- 
ment; but when the traditional stability of village agriculture has once 
been disturbed, it is impossible to predict low it will again settle down. 

‘T'ake, again, the question of the wealth of the country at large. The 
total population is certainly larger (probably, much larger) than it has ever 
been at any previous period, which is equivalent to saying that more land 
is now under cultivation, That the population is advancing, or will advance, 
too rapidly for the capacity of the soil to support it, we do not believe. In 
a purely agricultural country such dangers have their own natural cure. 
But if the security of British rule has allowed the people to increase, it 
does not follow that it has promoted the general prosperity. That could 
only be done in one of two ways—either by producing a distinct rise in the 
standard of living among the lowest class, or by diverting a considerable 
section of the people from the sole occupation of agriculture. It is need- 
less to point out that neither of these things has been done, Competent 
authorities, indeed, are of opinion that the condition of the lowest class 
bas become worse under British rule. Sir Richard Temple expresses bim- 
self as doubtful on this point. Dr. W. W. Hunter estimates that one-fifth 
of the total population, or 40 million persons, “ go through life on insuffi- 
cient food.” To improve the general standard of this miserable class is 
beyond the reach of any external measures, But possibly their sole de- 
pendence upon agriculture might be modified by the creation of other 
means of livelihood, and thus the pressure on the soil be lessened. Some- 
thing has already been accomplished in this direction. And here it becomes 
important to point out that it is not dependence upon agricuiture generally, 
but dependence upon the local food crop in particular that constitutes the 
mischief. A community entirely engaged in agriculture, or even entirely 
engaged in raising food crops, may be comparatively well-to-do, if not pros- 
perous. This may be seen in the case of the Western States of America, 
or even in the case of British Burmah. The whole matter turns upon two 
questions—whether the cultivators produce more than they consume? and 
what becomes of the surplus? Throughout India the conditions vary. In 
Burmah and in parts of Eastern Bengal there is a considerable surplus ; 
in the irrigated tracts of the North-West, in the Madras deltas, and in the 
cotton districts of Bombay and Central India, a fair surplus; in the rest 
of the country, probably very little. Whether that surplus takes the form 
of rice, or jute, or wheat, or cotton, is immaterial, Secondly, what becomes 
of this surplus? ‘That it is practically all exported does not affect the 
present argument. We want to find out now who enjoy the immediate bene- 
fits of it. These might be appropriated by the State, as indeed they are 
to a limited extent, by means of an augmented land-tax and an export duty 
on rice; and thusthey would tend to relieve the burden of taxation proper. 
They might be intercepted by landlords in the form of rent; but even under 
the zamindari system of Bengal this is hardly the case to any appreciable 
degree. They-might again be allowed to remain with the cultivators them- 
selves, so far at least as the non-interference of the State can allow them to 
remain there ; and this, we are glad to believe, happens in Burmah and parts 
of Bengal. The cultivators here are probably as well off as any peasantry 
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in the world. Their prosperity is evidenced by their display of silver orna- 
ments, and their purchases of clothing. Lastly, and as a subordinate alter- 
native, these surplus profits which the law leaves to the cultivators the 

may by their own folly transfer to the money-lenders. We have too muc 

reason to fear that this has occurred in the richest portions of Bombay. 

A further question, not unconnected with those we have been consider- 
ing, is concerned with the destination of the surplus. Under native rule 
it was of necessity consumed in the country. It went either to support 
the luxury of courts, or to encourage local manufactures, In either event 
it tended to promote variety in political and social life, which is in itself 
a good thing. At the present time by far the larger portion is exported, 
and thus fails to influence any other people in the country than its own 
producers. ‘l'o talk of this export as a drain upon India is inaccurate. If 
a Government spends its revenue, or a landlord his rent, or a capitalist his 
dividends in a foreign land, such expenditure may be termed a loss to the 
home country. But, as already said, the greater part of the surplus we 
are talking about does not come under any of these heads, It is substantially 
the property of the peasant, which he barters with England for silver and 
cloth. _ During the past forty years India has consumed English cotton 
manufactures to the agregate value of more than 400 millions sterling and 
has absorbed 300 millions of treasure. 

Yet one other aspect of the matter deserves to be mentioned. It is some- 
times alleged that the exports must be a loss to the country, because in 
former days the surplus was not exported but consumed. In go far as the 
surplus existed in former days, and was then either appropriated by the 
State or exchanged against loca] manufactures, this argument has some justi- 
fication—if not from the point of view of political economy, at least from 
that of national well-being. But the real answer to it is that the surplus 
did not exist in former times to anything like the same extent as now. It 
has been created, not so much by the security of British rule as by the ex- 
traordinary activity of modern trade. Jute has been invented, if we may 
so say, within the last thirty years. Improvements in means of transport 
give an altogether new value to industry. In an isolated country there 
is little encouragement to increase production, and the bounty of Nature 
may result in mere waste, When there is no external market a harvest 
above the average becomes an evil rather than a benefit. Not only will 
part of the crops be left to rot on the fields, but also the excessive cheap- 
ness upsets the simple sucial economy. Of this many examples will occur 
to those familiar with Indian history. Mr, Lindsay, Supervisor of Sylhet 
in Assam, towards the end of the last century, reported that the rice harvest 
in two successive years had been so plentiful that, “ the farmers were totally 
unable to pay their rents.” As late as the year 1870, it was recorded in a 
Bengal Administration Report, that the peasants of Dinajpur grumbled be- 
cause the season was too favourable. Nor is there any ground for the asser- 
tion sometimes made that crops grown for export are unduly encroaching 
upon the area devoted to food. Itis true that a sudden demand, such as 
that caused by the recent famine in Southern India, nray deplete the stores 
of grain which every Indian peasant lays up against a bad season. But 
where the demand is fairly constant, the supply is always derived from the 
superfluity. It will be found universally that the great exporting districts 
of India are not only the most prosperous but also the least liable to suffer 
from scarcity. Railways, canals, and steamships are probably the most 
unmixed benefits that England has conferred upon India; and of these we 
are disposed to place steamships first. ‘ 

If we turn to the elasses not engaged in agriculture, we shall probabl 
be forced to the conelusivn, that their state has not improved under Britis 
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rule. The weavers have suffered conspicuously. From some parts of the 
country this caste has almost disappeared, and everywhere it is in a decay- 
ing condition, Lancashire has attained its pre-eminence by annihilating 
the indigenous industry—first by prohibitive duties in England, and then 
by the competition of machinery. The recent establishment of steam 
mills at Bombay and elsewhere, affords a poor compensation for the variety 
of social life once spread through the country. With the weavers have 
one the numerous caste of dyers. In the same way many other handicrafts 
ave suffered either from the abolition of the native courts or from English 
rivalry. Carpet-making, fine embroidery, jewellery, metal work, the damas- 
cening of arms, saddlery, carving, paper-making, even architecture and sculp- 
ture, have all alike decayed. In some cases the change is to be regretted, 
not only as impairing the social economy, but as an absolute loss to the 
artistic treasures of the world. Processes have been forgotten, and here- 
ditary aptitudes have fallen into disuse, which can now never be restored. 
An India supplying England with its raw products, and in its turn dependent 
upon England for all its more important manufactures, is not a picture that 
we can expect the Indians to contemplate with entire satisfaction. 

What answer, then, would a witness, with full knowledge and absolute 
impartiality, give to the question, whether India has benefited by British rule? 
He would admit that the population has largely increased, and that the 
agregate amount of human pleasure (or pain, has been made by so much 

reater. He would admit that the people, both on British territory, and 
in- states still native, are protected against the grosser forms of misrule, and 
against the storms of cruelty that used occasionally to sweep through the 
land. He would admit that the British Government has made strenuous 
efforts, at least in recent years, to ameliorate the condition of the masses, 
But he would probably doubt whether the good results have been equal to 
the good intentions. On the general issue he would hardly feel himself 
justified in pronouncing a final verdict. A Government can easily obstruct 
prosperity; it can do comparatively little to promote it, That must depend, 
after all, upon the people themselves. The State can maintain peace with- 
out, and justice within, 1t can avoid harassing taxation, and can remove 
artificial restraints upon commerce. But these things are negative rather 
than positive, They are the absence of wrong rather than the presence of 
right, They constitute good order. They do not necessarily involve progress. 
The springs of national development lie deep in human nature, and may 
escape the reach of an alien administrator who does not possess the divining 
rod. ‘’o introduce the complex machinery of Western civilisation into the 
simple society of the East is an experiment of which the present generation 
cannot prudently foretell the result. Japan is trying this experiment with 
its own native agency. In India, the same experiment is being tried on 
: “ grander scale, and the responsibility rests with the people of Eng- 
and, 





Esoteric Buddhism. By A. G. Sinnett, President of the Simla 
Eclectic Theosophical Society, Author of “The Occult World.” 
London : Triibner & Co, Ludgate Hill. 1883. 


i te- author of Esoteric Buddhism asks us to accept a certain 

account of the evolution, constitution, and future develop- 
ment of the universe and man,—not as a conclusion, based on 
inductive evidence; not as a theory, furnishing an adequate 
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explanation of known data, but as a fact, based upon positive 
knowledge ; and he asks us to do this on the ground, as far as 
we can gather, that he himself believes the account to be true, 
not because it is a logical inference from facts which he has himself 
observed, but because he has been assured of its truth by certain 
pa in whose veracity and competency he puts absolute 
aith. 

When we come to enquire into the grounds of this faith, we find 
them to consist in the estimate which Mr. Sinnett has formed of the 
morality of the individuals in question, combined with the fact that 
he believes them to have performed certain feats which are beyond 
the power of mankind in general to perform, and the.performance of 
which he can explain only on the supposition that they possess a 
knowledge of natural laws unattainable by the ordinary scientific 
methods of observation and reasoning. Supposing that, for the sake 
of argument we grant all the data thus postulated, Mr. Sinnett’s de- 
mand appears to us to amount to this, that we are justified in accept- 
ing, without indedependent proof, any statement, however it may 
transcend ordinary experience and means of verification, that may 
be made by any one in whose good faith he himself believes, and 
who appears to him to have performed feats which mankind 
generally are unable to perform, and the modus operandi of 
which we cannot explain. 

We need hardly say that this is a monstrous proposition, to 
accept which would be to place our belief at the absolute disposal 
of any mystic, plausible enough to disarm suspicion of his honesty, 
and clever enough to deceive our senses, Indeed, we might go 
much further and grant, as facts, what Mr. Sinnett asks us to 
accept as matters of faith, viz., that the author, or authors, of the 
statements made are really honest; that the feats they appear to 
perform are actually performed, and that their performance is the 
result of a knowledge of natural laws unattainable by ordinary 
methods. Still, it would not follow, either that the favoured 
individuals in question were beyond the influence of  self- 
deception, or that the knowledge which enabled them to perform 
the feats appealed to, implied an acquaintance with other truths not 
necessarily connected therewith. 

Mr. Sinnett may, perhaps, contend that this is not a complete 
account of the nature of the testimony offered by him in support 
of the statements of Esoteric Buddhism, inasmuch as we have 
omitted to take into consideration what he has told us regarding 
the method by which the illuminati who make them, arrive at 
their knowledge of occult things. The claims of these 
statements on our assent are weakened, however, rather than 
strengthened, when we come to examine the information afforded 
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us on this head. For, vague as that information is as to details, 
it is clear enough as regards the general character of the method 
pursued, Weare told, on the one hand, that the knowledge 
obtained is arrived at by intuition, and, on the other, that the 
state of mind in which this intuition takes place, is a peculiar 
state, which can be induced only by long and painful discipline, 
Now it follows from the very nature of intuition that, in the 
absence of verification by the senses, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether the relations apprehended by it are purely subjective, 
or correspond to relations between Objective facts, and the subject- 
matter of the statements of Esoteric Buddhism is such as to render 
verification through the senses impossible. 

But, we may be told, though verification through the senses 
may be impossible, comparison of the intuitions of different in- 
dividuals is possible, Now, in the first place, we have no evidence 
that the conclusions of Esoteric Buddhism are based on any such 
comparison ; and, in the second place, even if we had such evidence, 
it would not prove the objectivity of the relations apprehended, 
for we should still have no evidence that the agreement was not the 
result of a common aberration, induced by the operation of similar 
processes on the different minds concerned. 

We all know that, by subjecting the eye to a certain preparatory 
discipline, any one who pleases may seem to see an image of a 
certain colour and form where there is really only a blank surface, 
If several individuals subject their eyes to the same disciplinary 
process, the images they will thus seem to see will all correspond 
in colour and form. Yet these images are purely subjective, and 
the fact that they are seen by different individuals in the same way 
is no proof of their objective existence. And if intuitions arrived at 
by different minds in a state of abstraction induced by the same 
or similar processes, are found to correspond in many particulars, 
even when concerned with such questions as the constitution of 
the universe, we are just as little entitled to regard the correspond- 
ence as proof of their truth. 





The Legends of the Panjab. By Captain R.C. Temple, Bengal 
Staff Corps, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic, Philological, and Folklore So- 
cieties, the Anthropological Institute, and the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. No. 1. August 1883, Bombay: Education So- 
ciety’s Press. London : Triibner & Co, 


Hage series of folk-tales of which this is the first instalment 
promises to form a valuable contribution not merely 


to the study of comparative storiology but to our practical, 
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knowledge of Indian life and thought. Considering the rich- 
ness of the field, wonderfully little has yet been done towards 
collecting and preserving the unwritten literature of India, 
and Captain Temple deserves the gratitude of scholars for 
his Jabours in this direction. 

The Adventures of Raji Ras&lu, which have been selected 
to head the series are, we are told, especially valuable, “The 
legend gives a hint of the true history of that Indo-Scythian 
hero, who may yet be identified with Sri Sydiapati Deva, 
whose coins are still found in such abundance all over the 
Panjab, and who must have flourished between the first Arab 
invasion of Sindh and Kabul and the rise of the Ghaznavide 
Dynasty. It also contains in places the most remarkable ana- 
logies to the almost universal stories of the Seven Wise Men, 
the germs of which are to be found in the Sukusaptati and 
Panchatantra in India, and in the Story of Sindibdd in Eu- 
rope and Asia, repeated in Arabic in the Alif Zailu, in Persian 
in the Sindibddndma and the Tdétindma, in Greek and Syriac 
in the Story of Syntipas, in the Hebrew Mishle Sandabar, 
and in Spanish in the Libro de los Engannos de las Mugeres, 
besides many modern versions in most of the languages of Europe 
and in the bazar books of modern India. 

The versified passages in the legend possess considerable 
philological interest, and have been given, in every instance, 
verbatim. 





Across Chryse, being the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration 
through the South China Border Lands from Canton to Man- 
dalay. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, Executive Engineer, 
Indian Public Works, F.R.G.S., A. M. Inst. C. E. In two vol- 
umes, London : Sampson, Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 
1883. 


R. COLQUHOUN’S volumes are full of interest, not only 
M as a graphic narrative of travel through some of the most 
picturesque country in the world, but as demonstrating the 
possibility of an Englishman, wholly ignorant of the language, 
traversing nearly the entire breadth of China without coming 
into serious collision with the natives. Mr. Colquhoun, no doubt, 
enjoyed the advantage of a safe conduct from the Viceroy of 
the “Two Kwangs,” which stood him in good stead throughout 
this part of the journey, but similar cocuments have before now 
been set at nought by both mobs and local officials in China, 
and our traveller’s success must be largely attributed to the 
prudence with which he avoided all chance of hostile encounter, and 
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possibly to his adoption of the native costume, which tended to 
render his presence, as a “foreign devil,” as little obtrusive as 
possible. The question whether it is good policy for a European 
to assume the native garb when travelling among unfriendly 
oriental peoples, is a vexed one, and it can hardly be said that the 
present instance decides it. There is, no doubt, much to be urged 
on both sides. In travelling by river, where the main object is to 
avoid attracting undesirable attention from a distance, the balance 
of argument is, perhaps, in favour of the plan. But wherea 
traveller is brought constantly into intimate contact with the 
people, it probably rather adds to than diminishes his danger. 

Mr. Colquhoun was frustrated, by the passive obstruction of 
the local authorities, in his intention of leaving Chinese territory 
at Esmok and making his way through the Independent and 
‘Tributary Shan States to Moulmein. But his journey through 
Yunan and Upper Burmah, if not so fruitful of new knowledge, 
is probably quite as interesting to the general reader, 


Mr. Colquhoun’s style, while simple and unaffected, is im- 
pressive and picturesque. While he avoids all approach to 
wearisome disquisition, his comments on men and things are 
pregnant with practical wisdom; and it would be difficult to 
name a book calculated to be more instructive to any one follow- 
ing in his footsteps than ‘‘ Across Chryse.” . 








VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 


1. Bhdrat-Kéhini. By Rajani Kanta Gupta, Printed by Bhuban 
Mohan Ghosh, at the Victoria Press, 210-1, Cornwallis Street 
and published by Gurudds Chattopadhydya, at the Bengal 
Medical Library, 97, College Street, Calcutta. 1883. 


2. Arya-hirtt. By Rajani KantaGupta. ‘Second Edition. Print- 
ed by Sarachchandra Deb, at the Bind Press, 37, Mechuabazar 
Street, and Published by Gurudas Chattopidhydya, at the 
Bengal Medical Library, 97, College Street, Calcutta. 1883. 


ABU Rajani Kanta Gupta has, we believe, done more to 
popularise Indian history than any other Bengali writer. 

He is neither an antiquary nor an original writer on Indian 
history. He works with materials collected by others, And yet 
be is a writer who stands almost alone among writers on Indian 
history. The reason is that, though he has no new information 
to give us, or any new theory to explain, bis manner of explain- 
ing Indian history is different from that of English historians of 


India, It is the manner of a patriot—of a Hindu who desires 
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that his country’s history should be so explained and studied as 
to fill the Hindu mind with patriotic pride and historic enthu- 
siasm. He draws his topics chiefly from Rajputana aud the 
Panjab, and occasionally from other parts of India. Of the two 
works under notice, the second, Arya-Kirti, is the first of 
a series in which “the story of the exploits and achievements 
of the Hindu Aryas will be gradually unfolded.” The author 
intends, by publishing this series, to serve a great educational 
purpose. He thinks that the Indian mind is greatly denational- 
ised, and therefore demoralised by the present system of teaching 
chiefly foreign history and biography in Indian schools. By this 
system the Indian is taught to think of men and manners in 
a style which is not of this country, and consequently, he be- 
comes unfit to serve his own countrymen. That there is some 
truth in this view, cannot, we think, be denied. No man can 
be blamed for not serving one whom he does not respect, 
Well, Indian history does, indeed, find a place among the studies 
of our schools and colleges; but that is only the portion of 
Indian history in which the Hindu finds himself beaten or 
outwitted by foreigners, We therefore hail Babu Rajani Kanta’s 
historical series as one which will do much to remedy the defects of 
the system of teaching which is followed in our schools and 
colleges. 

Bhérat-Kéhini consists of a number of essays connected with 
Indian history and politics. The subjects touched upon are—the 
Aryan settlement in India, Asoka, the Greeks in India, Indian religi- 
ous sects, Jagat Seth, the martial prowess of Bengalis, Buddhism, 
the liberty of the Press in India, &c., All these subjects are treated 
in a plain popular style, and in a spirit of love and respect for the 
author’s own country. To one of the essays in this collection we would 
draw the attention of our readers, and especially of Bengali school 
boys. Most people in this country believe that Jagat Seth vas 
the name, and not the title, of a man. The error, we are in- 
clined to think, has its origin in some of the historical works 
which are used in our schools, and is, we have reason to say, 
firmly rooted in the minds of some of our most distinguished 
scholars. Jagath Seth, as a perusal of the paper in Babu 
Rajani Kanta’s book will convince every one, was not a name, 
bat a title embodying an exceedingly interesting personal and 
political history. 





Upanyds-ratndbali. Part I--Nos. 1, 2 and 3. By Damodar 
Mukhopadhy4ya. Printed and published by H. M. Mukharji 
& Co., at the New Sanskrit Press, 11, Simla Street, Cal- 
cutta. : 


Tihs is a serial containing Bengali translations of three Eng- 


lish works of fiction—Bulwer’s Rienzi, Scott’s Bride of 
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Lammermoor and Wilkie Collins’ Woman in White. The translator 
deserves praise, because the works he has selected for transla- 
tion are not of the class of Reynold’s Mysteries, which many 
of his countrymen seem fond of rendering into their own 
vernacular. But we are not sure whether he deserves other 
praise than this. In the first place, we are not quite sure 
whether Bengalis, who do not know English, care to read stories 
in which the thoughts, sentiments, aud actions of foreigners 
are described. The story, for instance, of a political move- 
ment, like that which was headed by Rienzi, cannot be ex- 
pected to evoke much sympathy or interest among a class of 
readers, who do not care much for forms of political life, or 
know not what political life means, In the second place, Babu 
Damodar Mukharji’s plan of relating foreign stories with Indian- 
ised names of places and persons—a plan which seems followed 
more largely in Rienzi than in the other tales—is positively 
misleading and injurious. In this plan, Bengalis appear think- 
ing, feeling, and acting like persons which they are not, It would 
have been in every respect better if, following the advice of Babu 
Kaliprasanna Ghosh, Babu Damodar Mukharji had given us a 
strictly literal translation, or if, in accordance with the advice 
of Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterji, he had given us neither 
a literal translation nor a free version, The enrichment of Bengali 
literature is the plea on which such versions are geverally publish- 
ed. But it should be always borne in mind that translations 
and versions are after all borrowed wealth, and no one can be 
considered truly rich with borrowed money. Bengali litterateurs 
should therefore pay as much attention as possible to the culti- 
vation of their own resources. 





Ménabatattwa, or a Treatise on the Social, Moral and Intellect- 
ual Position of Man. By Bireswar Pande. Printed and pub- 
lished by H. M. Mukharji & Co., at the New Sanskrit Press, 11 


Simla Street, Calcutta. 1883. 


|* is seldom that we come across a work like this in Bengali 

literature. The abstruse questions of creation, creative power, 
the soul-element in man, man’s past and future states of exis- 
tence, the existence of God, the criterion of human duty, liberty 
and equality, &c., are discussed by the author with great power 
of thought, great ingenuity, and great boldness and enthusiasm. 
What is written on these subjects seems to embody the result of 
careful study and deep meditation. ‘The style in which the essays 
are written, really challenges admiration. It is remarkably clear, 
pertinent and impressive, indicating clear thought and deep and earn- 
est conviction, Jt is a bold and vigorous, but beautifully plain and 
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simple style. The author appears to revel in the suljects which are 
dweltupon in this work, and to enjoy keenly the indescribable luxury 
of discussing them. On social subjects, the author writes like a 
conservative. We do not go with him entirely, but we are glad 
to be able to state, that we agree in almost all his conclusions on 
the subject of Zenana seclusion, early marriage, widow-marriage, 
&c, Babu Bireswar Pande is a thinker of a practical turn of mind, 
and seems to have been therefore betrayed into some errors by 
placing undue reliance on the results of statistical inquiries, But 
in spite of all his errors, his work is really an admirable per- 
formance—an exceedingly valuable and interesting contribution 
to Bengali literature, 





Astédas Bidyd. Part I, By Raya Gobinda Mohan Bidyébinod- 
b4ridhi. Printed by I. C. Basu & Co. at the Stanhope Press, 
249, Bow-bazar Street, Calcutta, and published by the Author 
at Kakina. 1883. 


ABU GOBINDA MOHAN ROY is very favourably known 

to our readers as the author of some interesting treatises 

on Hindu astronomy. His present work is equally interesting. 

It contains a description of the 18 main divisions or branches of 

Sanskrit Jearning, and of their numerous sub divisions, As a book 

of reference, Astadas Bidyd is a work of great value. It is the 

result of vast patient study and clear erudition, Babu Gobinda 

Mohan Roy isa literary workman of a very serious, earnest and 

elevated type—of the type which sustains a nation’s literature 
and constitutes its real strength. 





Bulyasakha. Part 1, Printed and published by Ramsarbasya 
Bhattacharya, at the Bidhén Press, No, 6, College Square, 
Sakabda, 1805, 


HIS is a collection of easy and interesting poems for 
children. The suljects selected are likely to be of great 
interest to those for whom the book is intended; the versification 
is generally sweet aud smooth; and the style is earnest and 
impressive. 
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